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Supplanting the Rubber Tree 


A MASTER stroke of practical patriotism is what some 
admirers of Henry Ford term the announcement ot 


the supermechanic that he will turn the entire scientific 
end of his company to the work of growing rubber on 
American soil so as to offset “Great Britain’s seizure of 
the rubber market.” “The problem is easy,” he is quoted 
as saying, “as the plants of the latex type bear a crop 
every year, like barley or wheat, and they cannot be called 


delicate.”’ 


The scoffers smile at the thought that rubber’can be 
raised like corn or cabbage and cite the attempt to end 
the World War by a shipload of pacifists. And theirs ‘is 
concretely a very general opinion. 

Unfortunately general opinions, like majorities, are 
usually wrong. The same type of semi-scornful criticism 
greeted the prophecy that rubber plantations would one 
day put wild rubber out of business. It is also probable 
that the wise Indian “medicine” men also scoffed at the 
thought that tree sugar would one day be supplanted by 
sugar expressed from cane and beets. Yet by sound anal- 
ogy rubber trees may yet be supplanted by one or more 
f the quickly grown annuals or perennials that are al- 
Given the right 


) 
ready fairly abundant latex producers. 
plant that be planted, cultivated, harvested, and 


treated by machinery and the deed is done. 


can 


To us Mr. Ford’s assumption is perfectly sound. 


As to Dating Ahead 


F eosonsitt tire dealers at a recent national convention 
expressed disapproval of the practice of spring dating, 
many tire manufacturers are loath to renounce this method 
of stimulating sales. They claim that it makes for all-year- 
round production, keeps workers busy during a season 
when the output is usually reduced, and, by providing 
steady employment, helps to hold together a trained work- 
ing force that might otherwise be disorganized. A second- 
iry or selling point is that it affords distributers a chance 
to get tires often at the lowest prices of the year on credit 
extending over three—and sometimes four—months in- 
stead of one, and during a season when business ordinarily 
slackens. 

ut in the South and Southwest, tire buying is good 
nearly 
winter drop nowadays scarcely exceeds 20 per cent. Many 


all the year round, and even in colder climes the 


distributers, while appreciating the offer of extended 
credit, do not, however, like to incur unwieldy obligations, 
and many fear that by the end of the credit period tire 
prices may drop as well as rise, despite confident assur- 
ances to the contrary. They like to be free to take full 
advantage of market changes, and are not much concerned 
about seasonal fluctuations in tire sales. 

\part from the immediate advantage to either tire 
maker or distributer, such dating ahead of sales is not a 
commendable business practice. Its chief weakness lies in 
the long-term credit. In selected cases it doubtless 
works out to the satisfaction of those concerned, but 1f 
competition becomes acute risks are less likely to be closely 
scrutinized. Another danger lies in the fact that tire 
manufacturers with meager resources may in the scramble 
for business tempt dealers with even longer credits, 
and the failure of a few of their large buyers not only 
might cripple the venturesome small manufacturers but 
might also involve in serious losses many concerns that 


supply their niaterials, 
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Hence, in the belief that it will help to avert just such 
disasters, does the rubber trade generally welcome the 
survey being made by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research of tire retailing practices, an investigation 
sponsored by the Rubber Association of America. The 
report will undoubtedly be impartial and thorough, and 
the recommendations should help much in placing the 
business of tire merchandising on a sound, conservative 


basis. 


As to Tire Advertising 
be president of the Rubber Association in a recent 
exceedingly interesting booklet outlines a series of 
economies by which American tire manufacturers could 
save $30,000,000 annually. The argument is well pre- 
sented and taken as a whole is a concrete and valuable 
essay 

The points covered are, discontinuance of adjustments ; 
establishment of shipping centers; discontinuance of un- 
necessary branch centers; reduction of sales orgamiza- 
tions, and a cut of about one-third in advertising expendi- 
ture. 

Not from a personal or proprietary standpoint but in 
the interest of actual trade expansion, should not the 
latter item be increased rather than lessened ¢ 

Charles R. Flint, who laid the foundations of the 
United States Rubber Co. and the American Chicle Co., 
two great organizations with which the rubber trade 1s 
verv familiar, would hardly agree with President Ruther- 
ford’s conclusions. In his “Memories of an Active Life,” 
recently published, Mr. Flint quotes the American Chicle 
Co., when first launched, as paying an 18 per cent annual 
He favored an 8 per cent 


dividend on the common stock 
dividend, the remaining 10 per cent to be expended upon 
advertising. This was not done. At that time Wrigley 
was doing about | per cent of the chewing gum business. 
He at once began advertising enormously, signing con- 
tracts as high as half a million dollars for space. The 
result, according to Mr. Flint, is that Wrigley today has 
50 per cent of the chewing gum business and the American 
Chicle Co. 15 per cent 

Would not the result of a drastic cut in general tire 
advertising mean that some tire-manufacturing Wrigley 
would launch an advertising campaign that would give 


2 


him the bulk of the business 


British Rubber Goods Propaganda 

HAT there is urgent need of a closer linking of the 
} several branches of the rubber industry, and their 
adhesion to some such slogan as that of D’Artagnan and 
“The Three Musketeers,” “One for all and all for one,” 
is indicated by the report made by Secretary G. R. 
Crowther of the Propaganda Department of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association of Great Britain on plans proposed 


for developing greater interest in rubber products and 
promoting the sale of such goods. 

It is pointed out that in order to obtain maximum 
effectiveness from the projected publicity campaign con- 
certed action is indispensable. The interests of the 
branches, it is contended, far from being divergent, are 
really closely interwoven, and the success of one should 
mean corresponding benefit to all the others. 

Stress is laid on the fact that the R. G. A. has to deal 
with a unique problem. It cannot advertise the raw 
product nor can it assume the burden of sales promotion 
for the makers of rubber goods; but producers and manu- 
facturers, with distributers and retailers, could cooperate 
with decided advantage to all concerned in cultivating a 
keener appreciation of the manifold merits of rubber 
goods and in spreading a wider knowledge of the present 
and potential uses of articles fabricated in rubber. None 
can afford to hold aloof in quickening the interest and 
enlarging the circle of ultimate buyers. 

As a preliminary to entering upon a comprehensive 
publicity campaign, the R. G. A. has made an initial 
appropriation of £12,500. The first move has been the 
issuing of 350,000 copies of a booklet describing the 
numerous needs of rubber in the household. These will 
be distributed chiefly among the quarter million British 
rubber plantation shareholders, who are regarded as prac- 
tical propagandists with something at stake. The plan, if 
cooperation from the other interests in the industry is 
assured, contemplates the use of direct and indirect news- 
paper publicity on an extensive scale, to be followed with 
exhibitions, film and poster advertising, store and other 
selling aids, national “rubber sales weeks,” and other 
merchandising methods as may be adopted at a projected 
conference of leading representatives of all branches of 
the industry designed to devise the most efficient means 
of coordination. 


UR ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY THE /ndia Rubber Re- 
view features in its January, 1924, issue the laying of the 
“first rubber pavement in America” in front of the factory 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in Akron, Ohio. 
Sorry, but the Review is in error and the rubber city 
ranks second in this particular and not first. As de- 
scribed and illustrated in Tue INpIA Rupper Wortp, 
November 1, 1923, that honor was won by the city of 
Racine, Wisconsin. The story was further given wide 
publicity in the daily press and notably by an illustrated 
page article in the Literary Digest, December 1, 1923, 
to whom we were glad to loan illustrations showing this 
pioneer paving. In the interest of historical accuracy 
and fairness Racine should have full credit. 





“A FAITHFUL MAN SHALL ABOUND WITH BLESSINGS: 
but he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be inno- 
cent.” Proverbs, 28:20. 
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Water Dispersion of Rubber and Rubber Compounds 


Pratt Dispersion Process Patented—Important Advance in Rubber Technology—Latex from Crude 
Rubber at Mill—Inflammable and Toxic Solvents Disearded—Fire Hazard Eliminated—Equipment In- 
vestment Lessened—Manufacturing Costs Lowered 


UTSTANDING advancements in the rubber industry in recent 
O years include the use of accelerators of vulcanization, vul- 

canization by the reaction of absorbed sulphur gases, rub- 
berizing fabrics with latex, and the commercial development of 
latex sprayed, LS, crude rubber. This list of important develop- 
ments is now enlarged by a process for the commercial production 
of water dispersions of rubber, balata and gutta percha. The 
practical value of this process is likely to rank with that of any 
of the other developments named above. 

The significance and success of water dispersions as invented 
and reduced to practice by William Beach Pratt were set forth 
by John B. Tuttle in a series of four papers published during 
the past year in this journal’. In these papers the author dis- 
cussed at length, (1) the development and use of latex, and the 
question of dispersion of rubber in water; (2) the dispersion of 
several rubber compounding ingredients and the application of 
water dispersions to paper making, tire fabrics and proofed 
goods; (3) description of the Pratt process using a solvent such 
as benzol, forming a protective coating of soap in situ around the 
rubber globules in water, removing the benzol by evaporation and 
dispersing these globules in water, leaving a suspension or dis- 
persion of rubber in water, the obvious applications of which were 
indicated in the cases of cements, tires, inner tubes, spread goods, 
etc. 

Whatever may be the relative industrial importance of the de- 
velopments listed, every progressive rubber manufacturer will 
readily appreciate the practical bearing of the Pratt process of 
rubber dispersion on such items as less equipment outlay, saving 
in solvent, elimination of fire hazard and lowered manufacturing 
costs. The details of the Pratt process are now available for 
publication by the recent issuance of one of the foreign patents* 
from the specifications of which the following extracts are taken 


Object of the Invention 

The object of this invention is to disperse crude or coagulated 
rubber in water so as to produce a mass of such consistency as 
may be desired, in which the rubber is in the form of globules of 
substantially the same size and form in which they occurred in 
the original latex from which the crude rubber was coagulated. 

Testing his theory of the means by which the original globules 
of rubber in latex preserve their identity, Pratt discovered that 
it is possible to disperse in an aqueous medium crude or coagu- 
lated rubber, and kindred substances such as balata, or gutta 
percha, in particles or globules which are identical in every re- 
spect with the globules in the latex from which the- coagulated 
product was derived. 

Pratt Process for Rubber Dispersion 

Details of the procedure to be followed for attaining the result 
above indicated are as follows: 

On a mixing or compounding mill 550 parts of coagulated crude 
rubber is milled until the rubber becomes plastic. To this add 
27.5 parts by weight of glue, representing 5 per cent by weight of 
the rubber. The mixture is milled until the glue is thoroughly in- 
corporated in the rubber. The glue may be any of the commercial 
water soluble glues and may be added either in the dry granular 





“Water Dispersion from Coagulated Rubber, Balata and Gutta Percha,” 
Tue Inp1a Ruspser Worn, January, 1923, 213-215; February, 1923, 291-293; 
May, 1923, 488-490; January, 1924, 219-220. 

2Italian patent No. 225,949, December 12, 1923. 


form or in the form of a thick paste made by heating together 
the glue with a small quantity of water. 

The rubber’ glue mixture is then transferred to a suitable mix- 
ing machine, such as a 2-blade dough mixer, and sufficient water 
to bring the total water content up to about 10 per cent by weight 
of the rubber is added. The mixer is covered and allowed to run 
until the rubber has absorbed all of the water. During this ab- 
sorption of water by the rubber, the latter becomes quite warm. 
\ solution of one part of saponin to two parts of water is pre- 
pared. Of this solution take 82.5 parts by weight, representing 5 
per cent of saponin and 10 per cent of water, both percentages 
based on the weight of rubber, and after heating, add it slowly 
until the rubber mass assumes a putty-like condition. 

The balance of the saponin solution is gradually added and the 
entire mass finally arid gradually diluted with approximately 250 
parts of hot water. The mixing is continued until the water is 
thoroughly incorporated throughout the mass, whereupon it will 
be found that a smooth paste is produced in which the rubber has 
been dispersed in the form of globules. This rubber dispersion 
may be stored in this condition or it may be diluted with water 
to any desired consistency. 

For the introduction of water into the rubber mass, in most 
cases it is desirable to use in connection with the water, some 
water soluble assisting substance. For this purpose glue, albumin, 
casein, starches, dextrine and other different water soluble sub- 
stances may be used. These are not essential for the absorption 
of water in rubber and are employed only for economy of time 
in conditioning the rubber for dispersion, for if sufficient tim: 
and manipulation be employed, the water alone can be introduced. 


Dispersing. Compounded Rubber 


If desired one can disperse a properly prepared reclaimed vul- 
canized rubber without admixture of crude rubber. Or one may 
compound with crude rubber on a mill such materials as sul- 
phur, rubber accelerators, organic or inorganic pigments, organic 
softeners, coloring matter, and many other substances; in which 
case these various ingredients may all be compounded with the 
rubber according to standard practice, after which a paste of the 
composition is formed by following the procedure outlined in 
connection with crude rubber. 

If preferred, instead of initially compounding these various in- 
gredients with the crude rubber, an aqueous paste of dispersed 
rubber may be first produced as described and the compounding 
materials be added to it so as to produce a paste mixture which 
is capable of various applications in the arts, some of which are 


indicated below. 
Applications of Dispersed Rubber Paste 


The applications of dispersed rubber paste cover an even wider 
range if possible than those of undispersed rubber. In this con- 
nection the inventor of the dispersion process cites the following 
instances, some of which do and others do not involve vulcaniza- 
tion. A few of these applications are: 

1. As a spread coat on a woven fabric, and after elimination 
of the water by drying using the rubberized cloth in the manu- 
facture of a large variety of articles, such as rubber tires, hose, 
raincoats, vehicle tops, balloon fabrics, etc. Or, single strands 
or cords may be dipped into the paste or “milk” of desired con- 
sistency and the dried cords made into cord tires. 
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2. Coagulated paste containing vulcanizing ingredients may be 
dried and cured either in the form of sheets or in molded forms 
or pieces. 

3. Rubber cement for joining the ends of inner tubes by hot or 
cold cure. Its use in this connection eliminates inflammable and 
toxic solvents. 
be introduced into paper either 


4. Dispersed rubber paste may 


during the heating of the pulp or as a spreading coat after the 


paper is Dee made 

5. In the production of leather either as a filler or as a sur- 
Tact dressing 

6. In tre rgery and grafting the dried rubber paste adheres 
to the wood and produces a flexible joint. 

/. In the manufacture of medicated and surgical plasters. 

8 \s watertight jointing material in seams of small boats, etc. 

9. With fibrous materials it may be used in making soles, heels 
or tiling for floor yr may be spread by a trowel for flooring or 
side wall or ceiling plaste r. 

10. Knitted material r gloves may be waterproofed and 
electrically insulated by application of the paste 

ll. Paste made from crude rubber can be used in making 
every kind of dipped goods, with the distinct advantage of elimi 
nating the use of toxic, inflammable and expensive solvents. 

12. Mixe dible ingredients and sugar and flavoring 
materials the paste produces gum having all the desirable quali- 





ties for a commercial chewing gum. This list is typical and can 
be extended indefinitely 
Crépe Rubber Paintings 

Phat the first prize at the Paris Salon may be won by a painter 
who uses sheet rubber instead of the time-honored canvas is a 
possibility of the near future. It is even more likely that soon 
a considerable ar nt of the scenery used for flies, wings, and 
drop curtains in theaters will be made of first latex crepe or, at 
least, of good quality smoked sheet. These fairly revolutionary 
changes in artists’ materials are foreshadowed in the success of 
the experiments made by the Plantation Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., of London, England, with raw sheet rubber with a specially 
treated surface as a substitute for canvas 

Noted painter ive tried the material and have found that 
for many subjects it serves the purpose as well as canvas, if not 
etter. Certainly, specimens of painting done upon the rubber 
indicate that the material has remarkable artistic possibilities, 
just as a technique will undoubtedly develop that will largely 
overcome the min lificulties in utilizing raw rubber sheet for 
pictorial purposes 

Such material may not be such as the younger Holbein would 


have used for his exquisite miniatures or that despair of all copy 


ists, Velasquez, would have employed for his wonderful studies 
alues, but its practical importance is greater 


For oil 


in nuances and light 
few special needs in the fine arts 


to contend for a while with the 500-year 


than its use for a 
paintings it will 

old prejudice in favor of canvas 
in all 


strained on wooden frames, and 


asterpieces lands have been executed. 


on which the n 


rubber sheet should a peculiar interest 


possess 


However, raw 
ts little regard for contemporary opinion 
Canvas as ordinarily prepared 


and contraction under changes of 


ot 


for the artist who af 


and would paint for posterity 
ich expansion 
moisture in the air, and it is to such changes that experts at- 
tribute most of the cracking that disfigures old masters and mars 
many modern paintings. Raw rubber sheet, especially with the 
new treatment, is free from this fault, as, unlike the fabric ma- 


terial, it does not absorb dampness and is as little affected as 


is subject to m 


canvas by temperature variations. 


Canvas for the painter must be stretched, given many coats 


of glue sizing and several surface coats of white lead and, usually, 
china clay. Then it must be rubbed down with ground pumice. 
Raw rubber sheet has no interstices to fill, needs. no treatment 
to make it non-absorbent of humidity, and for many purposes a 
prime surface coat is unnecessary. The crépe surface of raw 
rubber sheet may be changed in a polished-roll calender so that 
it will be practically as smooth as vellum. Oil colors take on 
the raw rubber remarkably well. This may be explained by the 
fact that they are ground in raw linseed oil, the value of which 
as a rubber softener is well known in the industry. Perhaps a 
certain affinity which it has for rubber may account for its peculiar 
a pigment-carrying medium. 

f fire often more damage is done with water than 


effectiveness as 


In the event 


by the blaze. The water colors on muslin are easily washed oft 
but the oil colors on the rubber would be unharmed. The rub- 
ber would stand a great deal of handling without showing the 
wear of muslin scenery, especially on the road. Tougher, it would 
be practically unpuncturable. 

A clever scenic artist could not only utilize the front surtac 
of the raw rubber sheet to much advantage in stage hangings, but 
could make material with such 


arrangements as are conceivable. 


translucent 
In the motion picture industry 


ingenious use of the 


there should be ample opportunity for novel and effective employ- 
In the house- 


ment of such material in the construction of “sets.” 


: ere 
PSR. a 


ae 





Marine Painting on Crépe Rubber 


hold many uses might be found for painted raw rubber, one, for 


instance, being that of covering tables. Covers could be provided 


that would not only be decorative, but would protect fine wood, 


render pads unnecessary, and afford an excellent cushion for fine 
Unlike even the best of painted cloth, the 
For large outdoor signs 


glass and porcelain. 
rubber would be uncrackable 
exposed to high winds or mischievous street gamins, untearable 


covers 


raw rubber sheet would have a decided advantace over muslin. 


Interior decorators could doubtless devise ways for using the ma- 
terial for window and other draping 


ELASTEX AND PARAMAR 


Two new asphalt mineral rubbers are available for rubber com- 
pounding. The advantages of mineral rubbers generally are too 
well known to require special comment. In the case of the new 
brands mentioned above, it should be noted that Paramar is the 
more refined and has the higher melting point. Paramar melts be- 
tween 312 and 320 degrees F. and Elastex between 305 and 312 
degrees F. The general properties of each are otherwise very 
much alike 
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Purchasing Rubber Factory Materials 


Rubber and Fabric Principal Items—Information Records—Contract and Direct Purchases— 
Functions of the Purchasing Department 


O KEEP the factory supplied with sufficient quantities of the 
proper quality of raw materials and supplies is the function 
f the purchasing department of the rubber factory. The effi- 


cient performance of this function depends first of all upon the 
f the department, whether the factory be 


Oo 


proper organization « 
large or small. The only difference between the two is that in the 
large plant the various duties are subdivided among a dozen or 
more executives and clerks, whereas in the small plant they are 


combined and performed collectively by a smaller number 


Rubber and Fabric 


Crude rubber and cotton fabric are the two principal items ot 
which purchases are made on a large scale, and following the 
markets on these two commodities requires such a vast fund of 
experience and knowledge that the buying of them is usually per- 
formed by some high official in the corporation. This is not 
only true of small concerns but even of the largest; for example, 
\kron the decision when to buy 


in one of the largest factories in 
The quantities, rate of 


rubber is made by the president himself 
shipment, and the details are handled through his purchasing or- 
ganization but the all-important decision rests with him. 

Many large organizations employ a rubber buyer, who confines 
his efforts to purchasing this commodity alone. As rubber is 
bought mainly in futures at a price governed by market, the pur 
chaser must estimate his requirements from three to six months 
ahead and keep in touch with the importer with whom he does 
business as to the condition of the market. Occasionally it may 
be necessary to buy spots or futures from dealers, or from deal 
ers through brokers. 

Purchasing of cotton fabrics is also frequently done by a 





MATERIAL RECORD 


Kinp SPECIFICATIONS 
85 Sheeting 48 x 48 count 40-inch widt! 
MINIMUM Unit 
10,000 yds. Yard 
STANDARD SHIPPING TIME PRICE 
20 days 15c 
RE-ORDER WHI QUA. TY 4 . Usep 
To 20,000 Fillers 15 prs. per yd 
Boot forms 3 prs. per yd 
Gaiter pockets, 10 prs. per yd 
Orpver Ni DATE QUANTITY RECEIVED IssUED BALANCE 
6498A 1/2/24 40,000 vd 1/10-800 19800 


1/11-1200 1900( 
1/12-1500 17800 
1/14-1000 16300 
1/15-800 15300 
1/16-700 14500 
1/17-1000 13800 
1/18-1200 11600 
1/21-40,000 1/20-700 10700 


7 50700 











specialist. Here it is necessary to follow not only the market 
on raw cotton but the price fluctuations on the manufactured 
article. Prices vary on the same grade of fabric with different 
mills, and it is therefore necessary for the buyer to be well 
versed in his factory’s requirements. Contracts are placed for 
periods of from six months to a year so that future consumption 
must be estimated at the time when market conditions favor ad 
vance buying. 
Information Records 


Accurate records and sources of information are the first req 
uisite of a purchasing department. These concern four import 
int sources, as follows: 

First, records of balances on hand, past consumption, amount 
on order, and standard delivery time. These are a series of per- 
petual record cards, changed daily, showing the receipts, amount 
on order, amount issued from the daily requisitions, and the bal- 
ince To insure correctness at all times these records must be 
frequently checked with the storekeeper, who should inventory 
each item at stated periods. 

he second source of information concerns specifications and 





CONTRACT FOR MATERIALS 


Date, Jan. 15, 1924 
FIRM 
flabama Mills 
KIND 
Carded Peeler Cord Fabric 
SPECIFICATIONS 
60-inch width, 250 vd. rolls; 15.1 oz. 3 15 ply; 2 pick; 1% staple 


QUANTITY 
50,000 /bs. 


Prict 
64¢ ll 


Fr. O. B. Pont 


Freight allowed to Akron 
TerMs 

% 10 days prox. 

Rate oF SHIPMENT 

10,000 per month, January to May incl 











«juality, and may be kept by the laboratory where these results 


are determined. Thread count, warp and filler, weight per square 
yard, knots per yard, tensile strength, moisture content, of fabrics ; 
gravity, mesh, moisture content, chemical test reactions, of drugs ; 
tensile, elongation, hardness, of rubber; color charts for dyed 
fabrics, etc. are typical subjects which are included in these 
records. 

The third group of data specifies sources of supply and prices. 
Catalogs and circular information sent out for various concerns, 
e patronized or not, should be carefully filed and 


whether they are 
cross-indexed as one never knows when the most reliable source 
Price 


of supply will fail and another must be found immediately 
but must be changed fre- 


files serve as a basis for comparison, 
quently to keep abreast of the latest quotations. 

The fourth and the most important class of information re- 
quired by the director of purchases enumerates future require 
ments and must be supplied by the sales department. This takes 
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Hastings Rubber Company 


PURCHASE ORDER FORM No. 6497A 


Date 1/7/24 
imerican Puls nd Boar Company 
2041 James A 
Terms: Ne 4) DAY FR H ALLOWED SHIP VIA FREIGHT 


10 tons Philadelphia News Chip Board 30 point @ $65.00 per ton 


Hastincs Rusrer Company 











the form of a report giving the number of cord and fabric tires on 


order by sizes, the number of feet of various grades of hose 


wanted from the production department, cases of gaiters, arctics, 
tennis shoes, boots, and lumbermen’s to be made in a succeeding 
period of from three to six months. These reports must then be 
taken by an experienced manufacturing executive and translated 
into terms of pounds of rubber, or chemicals; yards or pounds 
of fabric; gross of laces, thousands of eyelets; gallons of gaso- 
line; boxes of valves. The resultant figures can be used not so 
much as basis for actual orders but rather as an indication of the 
trend of future production, foretelling what materials to stock in 
juantity and what to buy from hand to mouth. They enable the 
purchasing agent to perform one of his most important services, 
that is, the keeping of an active, liquid inventory and avoiding pil 


ing up surplus of materials and supplies 
} 


With these figures at his command the purchasing director must 
keep in touch with his markets by studying trade reports and 
conditions, reading trade papers of not only his own but allied 
businesses to forecast market conditions and their relation to his 


own requirements 


Contract Purchases 


Rubber, chemicals, and fabrics are bought on contracts which 


extend over periods from three months to a year This practice 


affords the manufacturer the knowledge of the prices of his raw 


material over a definite period so that he can figure his costs 
accurately and safely [hese contracts specify the quantity, price 
quality, f.o.b. point, terms, and rate of shipment, which may be a 


certain amount every month or as needed, in which case a date 


when the entire contract is to be taken up is specified 
Ordering in quantitics from the contracts which specify “As 
needed” is a part of the routine work of the purchasing depart 


ment and is at 


the balance of stores cards 


omplished issuing purchasing orders based o1 
ind consumption 

Most rubber factories budget their stores, specifying the amount 
of money to be tied up im the different classes of raw materials 
a budget for rubber, one for 


coal, mis- 


A typical rubber factory would have 
reclaims. one for chemicals, one for cotton fabrics, 
cellaneous materials, and small stores 


Direct Order Purchases 


Aside from the main raw materials, there are large numbers 


of small items classified as stores and supplies which are bought 


on direct orders as required. Thus in a tire plant we have paper 
wrapping tape, tube tape, tube cartons if not made on the prem- 
ises, valves and their component parts, 


hose nozzles, bands, couplings, and 


brushes, inner tube trans 
fers, and knives; mechanicals, 


druggist sundries, svringe shut-offs, hot water bottle 


heel washers: 





stoppers, and fittings; footwear; knives, grommets, eyelets, and 
rollers. In the large organizations the different buyers specialize in 
groups of materials, such as shooks for wooden cases, box board, 
cases and containers, and paper; small tools and accessories; and 
office supplies. 

Machinery and equipment are usually bought on specifications 
from the mechanical engineer, and the purchasing agent acts as 
an intermediary on details of price, shipment, etc. Buying of 
items like coal where price is not a factor calls for special con- 
siderations such as delivery, quality, and the amiability and con- 
geniality of business relations, which is no small factor in placing 
any kind of a contract. 

As a general policy it is a mistake for a rubber concern to de- 
pend upon one source of supply for any kind of material. Usually 
a mill has one grade or make of fabric, for example, which best 
suits its needs, and is first choice in matters of quality, price, and 
service. The most satisfactory policy is to place a contract call- 
ing for as high as seventy-five per cert of the requirements with 
with the purchased from other 
mills whose product is 


this concern, balance several 


satisfactory. In this way when some 
unforeseen delay clogs up the main source of supply, the others 


serve as auxiliaries to tide over the emergency. 


Purchasing Orders 


Modern business practice has centralized purchasing under one 
department, and it is an ironclad rule that nothing, not even a 
pencil, is bought by the concern unless on a signed purchase order. 
This order form contains such information as an order number, 
name of concern from whom the material is ordered, date, ship- 
ping directions, terms of payment, kind of goods wanted, with 
specifications, price per unit, and the signature of the purchasing 
agent. This order is usually executed in triplicate, the original 
forwarded to the concern supplying the material, the second copy 
kept in the purchase files, and the third sent to the receiving clerk 
as a notice that the goods have been ordered so that he can check 
the quantity against the order when he receives it. In cases of 
emergency when materials are ordered by telephone or telegraph 
or even verbally, the purchase order number is given and the con- 


firming order forwarded by mail. 
Functions of the Purchasing Department 


Considerable financial loss can be suffered by a plant during 
the course of a year through lack of foresight in buying but this 
loss is insignificant compared with that suffered if production is 
halted or delayed through lack of materials. During the period 


just after the war, when freight and transportation conditions 


were chaotic, many rubber companies maintained their own fleet 
of trucks to keep the supplies of raw materials coming at the 
proper rate These conditions made imperative the employment 
by all the 
much the routing of shipments as the tracing of delayed carloads. 


large plants of a traffic expert whose function was not so 


While conditions today do not require a specialist who spends all his 


time on this work, traffic work comes under the purchasing de- 
partment 

When goods or supplies are shipped, a form, known as the 
bill of lading, is forwarded to the firm to whom the goods are 
consigned. This form gives the railroad by which the goods are 
shipped, the routing, quantity, weight, classification, car initial and 
These bills of 


lading are entered on the material record cards so that shipments 


number, signatures of shipper and freight agent. 
en route can be taken into consideration when figuring require- 
ments. In case of delay in shipment, the general method in trac- 
ing the car is to get in touch with the freight agents at the vari- 
ous terminals, junctions, or checking points where the goods are 
transferred from one road to another. All railroads keep records 
of movements of freight cars by numbers and their locations. 
Another duty of the purchasing department is the 
checking and approval of bills for payment. When a bill is re- 
ceived it is checked with the purchase order for price and terms, 


routine 


— 
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and with the arrival notice for quantity, before forwarding to the 
accounting department for payment. 

Interviewing salesmen is a duty which occupies at least fifty 
per cent of the purchasing agent’s time, and if done with proper 
discretion it is time well spent. Knowledge of trade conditions, 
price trends, and competitive offerings are gained first hand in 
this way, and even though the concern is not in the market for 
anything in a particular field at the moment, one can never tell 
when information gained in this way for the file of sources may 
be useful. Granting at least an audience to all salesmen who call 
is good policy and is a practice generally followed throughout 
the rubber trade. 

Once a month the director of purchases receives his inventory 


itemized as to quantities and their cost. This should be checked 
up with the budget, and classifications which show more money 
tied up than specified should receive close attention the following 
month. 

Interruption or suspension of production calls for speedy action 
by the purchasing director. Shut-downs usually come without 
much warning and the postponing of materials, shipments and com- 
mitments calls for careful planning and diplomatic handling. 
Purchasing control in the rubber industry has recovered from 
the set-back it received after the flush times of 1919-1920, and 
is now operating on an even keel which is necessary for the effi- 
cient production of the great variety of rubber products that are 
now being manufactured. 


United States Has Over 15,000,000 Motor Vehicles 


HE 1923 registration of cars and trucks totals 15,222,658 or 90 
Te cent of the world’s cars. 

In its annual statistical review of the automotive industry The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. shows a total for 1923 of 15,221,183 
cars and trucks in this country. This is an increase of 2,939,738, 
or 23.9 per cent over 1922, when the total was 12,281,445. Nearly 
90 per cent of all the world’s cars are found in the United States. 

The estimated production for 1923 is 42,000,000 pneumatic tires ; 
therefore, 50,000,000 tires will be required in 1924. 

The year 1923 was a record breaking one throughout the auto- 
motive industry. Every state in the Union registered a gain in 
the number of cars in use. New cars produced totaled 4,014,000, 
an increase of 50 per cent over 1922, the previous record year. 
Today there is a car for every 7 people in the country. Ten years 
ago there was one car for every 70 inhabitants. 

Four states now have over a million cars each, any one of them 
having twice as many cars as England, Ireland and Scotland 
combined. New York is the leader, with 1,214,090, a gain of 211,- 
797 over 1922. California advances to second place, with 1,085,940, 
a gain of 243,277 over last year, the largest numerical gain in any 
state. Ohio is third, with 1,074,000. Pennsylvania ranks fourth 
with a registration of 1,064,625. The gain made in any of these 
states during the past twelve months is far in excess of the total 
registration of all of Asia. 

Arkansas shows the largest percentage gain, with 44.3 per cent 
more vehicles than were in operation a year ago. West Virginia 
is second, with 43.7 per cent more cars and trucks, and Alabama 
is third with an increase of 40.6 per cent. The smallest percentage 
gain, 5.2 per cent, was made in South Dakota. 

Motor vehicles continue to play an important part in the growth 
of every section of the country. Five agricultural states, lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and North Dakota, now have 1,948,- 
651 cars in operation and during the past year registered gains 
ranging from 8.1 per cent to 22.2 per cent. In the South the 
average gain was approximately 30 per cent, with Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mississippi well above this 
figure. Six of the more densely populated states, New York, 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Michigan, have a 
combined total of 6,136,216. This is equivalent to the country’s 
registration five years ago, or over twice the present registration 
of the world, excluding the United States. The gain in these 
states last year, 1,237,353, is double the number of cars now owned 
in all of Canada. 

The most cars per capita are found in California where there 
is one for every 3.2 inhabitants. When this average is maintained 
throughout the country we will have nearly 33,000,000 cars in 
use. Were it possible to support such an average throughout the 
world, there would be 545,000,000 cars in use, or enough to pro- 
vide 5 cars for every inhabitant of the United States. The few- 


est cars to population are found in Alabama, the number of people 
per car being 18.5. 

The total 1923 production of cars and trucks was 4,014,000. 
Subtracting the increase in registrations last year of 2,939,738, 
the result, 1,074,262, represents the approximate number of cars 


discarded during the past year. This leads to the belief that the 





imerican Automobile Associatior 


Motor Vehicles in the United States 


average life of a car is 7 years. During 1924 over 1,500,000 
cars must be produced for replacement purposes alone. 

The universal need for rapid transportation continues to reflect 
itself in the growth of the automotive industry. In the value of its 
finished products this industry ranks first among all enterprises. 
With 430,000 miles of improved highways, every section of the 
country is opened to motor vehicle traffic. Some idea of the 
mileage covered by cars last year can be gained through the 
knowledge that 5,404,184,000 gallons of gasoline were consumed 
during the year. The magnitude of the industry has become almost 
beyond comprehension. 


WATER SOLUBLE DYES FOR VULCANIZED RUBBER 

Water soluble colors for dyeing vulcanized rubber are obtain- 
able in brilliant red, green, blue, yellow, orange, violet and red- 
violet. The dye bath is prepared by heating these colors in water 
to about 180 degrees F., except in case of yellow, which must not 
be heated above 140 degrees F. 

The articles are dyed by careful agitation in the hot bath for 
about an hour, after which they are removed and thoroughly 
washed in a steady stream of water with periodical compression 
of the goods to expel surplus color and admit fresh water. The 
goods are easily dried by tumbling in a current of air or by 
other suitable means. 
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Marketing Plantation Rubber’ 


How Producers Sell and Manufacturers Buy Their Crude Rubber—Principal Primary and Secondary 
Markets—Buying Direct and Through Dealers and Brokers—The Producing and Consuming Markets 


t ENERALLY speaking, crude rubber is of two kinds—wild and markets of Para and Mandaos, and the various small African 


plantation. Since over 95 per cent of the world’s total markets, most of the Brazilian and African rubber being wild. 
crude rubber production comes from the plantations of the however. 
Far East, it is with the marketing of plantation rubber that the The principal secondary markets of the world are London and 
rubber industry is now chiefly concerned. And since 70 per cent Liverpool, England; New York, United States; Amsterdam, Hol 





of the world’s plantation « comes from British possessions, land; Antwerp, Belgium; and Paris, France. As the British, 


and 25 per cent from Dutch possessions, it is with the marketing Dutch, Belgian, and French markets, in the order named, are 

of British and Dutch grown rubber that the American rubber in- the main financial centers of the control of crude rubber produc- 

dustry is particularly interested tion, they consequently are more important than the actual amount 
' ‘ of rubber reaching them would indicate. 

How Rubber Is Bought for American Use 

Direct Purchase in Primary Markets 














American rubber manufacturers buy their crude rubber supplies 
by two principal methods. Small users of rubber generally obtain Most of the rubber consumed in the United States now comes 
their supplies through dealers or importers in New York who direct from the chief ports of the rubber producing regions. A 
buy and sell on a speculat basis. Large users, besides buying buying branch of the American manufacturer, or a local agency 
Principal New York Grades and Their Equivalents in Other Markets 
NEW YORK LONDON AMSTERDAM SINGAPORE COLOMBO BATAVIA 
CREPE CREPE CREPE CREPE CREPE CREPE 
New York standard »ndon standard *No equivalent Singapore standard qual- Colombo standard quality *No equivalent 
first latex (thin yuelity, first latex ity, first latex first latex, thin pale, pale 
and/or thick) thin and/or gristly 
thi 
‘OR latex - ‘Oo lor latex *Off-color latex Of -color latex, pa *Off-color latex, thick *Off-color latex (thin) 
lish gristly = y 
Ambers (1, 2,and 3) Blanket (A, B, Ne equivalent.. Blankets (A, B,andC) “*Gristly blankets, light No equivalent 
nd C) brown, brown, dark 
brown : 
*Browns, clean thin,* Browns, clean thin *Browns, lump “Browns, fine brown, “Browns, fine brown, *Browns, lump scrap, 
specky, rolled light, brown, dark, crap, clean scrap, brown, dark, rolled brown, dark clean scrap, bark 
rolled bark bark scrap, earth bark scrap, earth scrap 
scraf 
SHEET SHEET SHEET SHEET SHEET SHEET 
? } ‘ty NN Son 
New York standard lon standard *No equivalent . Singapore standard Colombo standard quality No equivalent 
oultie ribbed, lity ribbed, quality ribbed, smoked ribbed, smoked 
~*~ smoked , . . . 
*Of quality ribbed, “Off quality, smoked *Off quality, smoked ‘Off quality, smoked.. *Of quality ribbed, *Off quality ribbed, 
emoked smoked smoked 
*Plain smoked Plain smoked No equivalent... *Plain smoked ....... No equivalent............ No equivalent 
*Unsmoked *l nemoked Ne equivalent. *Plain unsmoked.... No equivalent.......-.... No equivalent 
SCRAP SCRAP SCRAP SCRAP SCRAP SCRAP 
*Colombo 1, 2, and ( mbo 1, 2, No equivalent No equivalent..... oo “Colombe 3, 2, and 3..... No equivalent 
"— “ 
small lots from dealers, usually buy the bulk of their supply direct acting for him, carries on, subject to his instructions, the negotia- 
through their own branches or local agents operating on a per tions with sellers and the details incident to receiving, inspecting, 
centage commission basis in the principal primary and secondary weighing, shipping, and financing the lots of rubber purchased. 
markets of the world, especially Singapore and London. This necessitates the maintenance of an efficient staff thoroughly 
versed in the business methods and customs of the local markets, 
: M4 ) ae . P Lon ‘ , ‘ ce ~ 
Principal Primary and Secondary Markets offices and warehouses (godowns). 
The chief crude ber markets of the world can be divided For example, the American manufacturer cables his representa- 


into two classes: Those primary markets in or near the countries tive in the Far East to buy certain grades at stated prices (limits), 
of origin of the product, and those secondary markets where the or at the market prices (no limits), for shipment from the East 
rubber is received for consumption or redistribution in time to arrive at the factory at an approximate date in the 

The principal British primary markets are those of Malaya— future, and at the same time arranges the necessary financing, usu- 
mainly Singapore and Penang—and of Colombo, Ceylon. Then lly in the form of a letter of credit to cover his buying orders. 
follow the Dutch primary markets of Sumatra—principally Medan The purchase may be for spot (immediate delivery) rubber in the 
—and of Java—Batavia and Soerabaya. Next rank the Brazilian foreign market or for future shipments (futures). 


Written from informatior ntaine n Trade Information Bulletin Roe Singapore Market Methods 
180, Rubber Division, United States Department of Commerce, entitiec C3 . : mei e f the Eas whence 
“Marketing of Plant ution Rubber,” by J. J. Blandin, special agent. This Singapore is the principal rubber mark t °o t 
is the first report of the Crude Rubber Survey, authorized by the Sixty. over 60 per cent of the world’s rubber is shipped, and trading con- 


re “omeres 1] prepared under the d tion of H. N. Whitford, baie 
shiet “ soy tow 2 + ey en ditions there are to a greater or lesser degree the same as those 
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of the smaller British Malayan markets of Penang, Malacca and 
Kuala Lumpur. Thus the American manufacturer’s representative 
may buy of estates’ agents, either at weekly auctions or private 
sale; of brokers, native or Chinese dealers. 

Rubber produced on European owned estates is disposed of 
chiefly through estates’ agents, acting as accountants and inter- 
mediaries between the company directors and estate management, 
and who either sell the rubber from their own warehouses on the 
local market or export it to London, New York, or other con- 
suming centers on a compensation and commission basis. Each lot 
is sold by sample, whether at private sale or at the weekly auc- 
tions of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association. 
In either case the rules of this association govern the transactions, 
and disputes not settled amicably are referred to a panel of arbi- 
trators of the association. Samples of lots of first-grade rubber 
the standard qualities committee of the 


are often submitted to 
association, which certifies to their being Singapore standard 
juality, a standard intended to represent the bulk of the crop of 


the No. 1 qualities dealt with on this market. 


Weekly 


All lots of rubber to be offered at the weekly auctions are 
(grade). Buyers 


Auctions 


cataloged with weight and trade classification 


may inspect samples of the rubber cataloged on the day prior to 


the auction. At the auction, representatives of the estates’ agents 


sell the various lots on their respective catalogs to the highest 
bidder, the currency used being the Straits dollar (par value 
$0.5678 in United States currency, 2s 4d in sterling currency). 


Both buyers and sellers must be members of the association, except 
that native dealers operate on buying permits 

Rubber sold at the weekly auctions is spot rubber to be delivered 
in the buyer’s warehouse within six days from the date of sale at 
the seller’s option. Due notice must be given of the intention to 
deliver so that the buyer may make the necessary arrangements 
to receive, inspect and weigh the lot. Before sellers make de- 
livery, buyers must deposit 90 per cent of the value of the rubber 
in cash or provide a guaranty countersigned by a bank acceptable 
to the seller. In return for this the seller gives the buyer a 
guaranty holding him free of responsibility and indemnifying him 
against losses in the event of non-delivery. The final settle- 


ment is made at a later date on delivered weights. 


Private Sales 


While some 25,000 to 35,000 tons of rubber, principally from 
European owned estates in Malaya, Java and Sumatra, are sold 
annually at the weekly auctions, a far greater amount of business 
in both spot rubber and futures is done at private sale. This in- 
cludes considerable rubber sent into Singapore from both European 
and native estates in various parts of the East Indies. 

Private sales from European estates are made either through 
direct negotiations with the estates’ agents or with a broker acting 
In the latter case the 


as intermediary between buyer and seller. 
First grade rubber sold 


seller pays the brokerage commissions. 
privately is London or Singapore standard quality, or is bought 
against sample. London standard quality only is delivered packed 
for shipment. 

The brokers operating in this market are of two classes: those 
acting only as intermediaries between buyer and seller, and guar- 
anteed solvency brokers who guarantee the solvency of both buyer 
and seller and charge double the commission of the ordinary brok- 
ers 

Rubber from small native producers is generally sold privately 
through consignment to Chinese dealers acting as commission mer- 
chants. This consists chiefly of smoked sheets, blanket crepes 
(ambers) made from the native unsmoked sheets, and inferior 
brown crépes. Except from a few large native estates the smoked 
sheets are inferior. The unsmoked sheets arrive in Singapore in 
a more or less wet condition and are usually washed, créped and 
The shrinkage on this class of rubber varies 


dried prior to export. 


greatly, running as high as 40 per cent. The unit of weight in 
the native markets is the picul (133-1/3 pounds) and the catty 
(1-1/3 pounds). The language spoken is Malay. 


Financing Shipments 


After the rubber is delivered into the buyers’ warehouse, quality 
passed and weights approved, final settlement is made by check 
on one of the local banks. 

Financing by means of an overdraft is the method generally em- 
ployed, although actual funds may be cabled to the buyer by his 
principals in New York or London if so desired. For the facility 
of an overdraft the bank makes an interest charge of a certain 
per cent. During the life of the overdraft the rubber purchased 
is technically the property of the bank, as the buyer gives the bank 
a lien on the rubber and at the same time insures it fully against 
fire and theft. 

Letters of credit in favor of the local buyer are opened in 
the United States by his American principal and are either in 
sterling or United States currency, depending upon conditions, the 
usance being demand, sight, or for 30, 60 or 90 days, as the case 
may be. Upon receipt by the buyer, through the Singapore bank, 
of advice that a credit has been opened, exchange is fixed for 
whatever portion the buyer desires, with the bank giving the most 
favorable rate. 

When the rubber is ready for shipment, bills of exchange are 
drawn. If the letter of credit is in sterling, the buyer in Singapore 
advises his American principal of each drawing so as to give the 
principal an opportunity to cover exchange between London and 
York, thus making two exchange conversions before the 
gold dollars’ worth 


New 
American buyer knows exactly how many 
of rubber has been bought for his account. 
Shipping 

by the buyer, the rubber is packed for ship- 
or gunny-covered bales averaging about 190 
feet. Cargo space is 
from the agents 


After acceptance 
ment in wooden cases 
pounds net ard occupying about 5 cubic 
booked, and upon receipt of “alongside orders” 
of the shipping companies the cases or bales of rubber are trans- 
ferred to the ship, where each case or bale is inspected by the ship’s 
officers and any showing breakage or water damage are rejected. 
Sometimes slightly damaged cases are received with a notation of 
their condition on the mate’s receipt and bill of lading, but this is 
undesirable as the documents are less readily negotiable in financial 
circles and may lead to possible difficulties with the insurance un- 
derwriters. 


Market Methods 


Colombo is the only rubber market of Ceylon and for such 
part of the rubber from South India as is not exported to Lon- 
Market methods are much like those at Singapore and 
Association. 


Colombo 


don direct. 
under the control of the Colombo Rubber Traders’ 
Weekly spot rubber auctions are held, and much rubber, both spot 
and futures, is also disposed of at private sale by estates’ agents, 
Private sales are 
have 


European, American and a few native dealers. 
usually made through ordinary intermediary brokers who 
their own association, as in Singapore, but who have a stronger 
hold on this market. London influence is also stronger. 

As most Ceylon estates are European-owned, native dealers are 
few and the grades of rubber are mostly controlled by these Euro- 
pean estates. The few principal grades peculiar to this market 
are different qualities of gristly pale crépe (thick gristly first latex 
crépe) and Colombo scrap. 

Selling regulations at the Colombo auctfons differ chiefly in 
respect to payment and delivery. The seller may demand a 10 
per cent deposit when a lot is “knocked down” and that payments 
for purchases be made on or before a “prompt” day each week. 
Buyers take delivery in the seller’s warehouse after payment has 
been made, though the seller must furnish scales and have the 
rubber ready for weighing and inspection. 
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Financing rubber purchases and shipments is the same as in 
Singapore except that the Ceylon rupee (not Indian) is the cur- 
rency used (par value $0.324 in United States money and 1s. 6d. in 
sterling). Shipping procedure is the same except that with quiet 
water inside the mole at Colombo, minimizing the danger of water 


damage between the warehouse and the ship’s side, the rubber 


should be freer from mold than shipments from Singapore 


Dutch Market Methods 


[he Netherlands, next to Great Britain, controls the largest 
acreage of plantation rubber, all located in the Dutch East Indies, 
principally Java, Sumatra and Dutch Borneo, and producing about 
In Sumatra several 


25 per cent of the world’s plantation rubber 


countries are represented in the plantation ownership. About half 
of the European acreage is British, and the United States has 
nearly 100,000 acres, mostly planted. The principal Dutch primary 
markets are Batavia and Soerahaya in Java, and Medan in Sumatra 

Of the Java markets, Batavia deals chiefly in pale crépe and 
corresponding off grades, Soerabaya chiefly in smoked sheets, 


while Medan in Sumatra deals in both. Rubber in both markets, 


principally from Europe states, is sold cases chiefly by type 
samples, althoug! me business is done in London standard, all 
transactions being regulated by a rubber trade association in each 
city 

states’ agents, mostly Dutch but including some important 
British interests, sell spot or future rubber by private treaty, or 
offer spot rubber in the so-called weekly auctions, which are 
really a system of selling by sealed bids submitted to the secretary 
of the association Sealed bids are made after inspecting sealed 
samples, and the rubber is sold to the highest bidder, provided the 
price offered is equa! t r greater than the reserve price placed on 
the lot by the seller All sales, whether in auction or by private 
treaty, pass through broker the uyers and sellers each paying 
half the commissi 

Financing pur« ind shipments is the same as in other 
Eastern markets, except that the Dutch florin (guilder) is the cur- 
rency used (par value $0.402 in United States money). Soerabaya 


1 
+} 


has its own port where rubber is put aboard ship direct from the 


} but rubber from the 


warehouses, but ru Batavia market must be trans 


inal to the port of Tandjong Priok about 


shipped by railroad 
ten miles distant. For that reason an increasing amount of rubber 
from north Java is being it direct to modern warehouses at the 
port to await sale and shipment. Likewise Belawan, eleven miles 
distant, is the port for the Medan market in Sumatra. The Dutch 
Government is making extensive port improvements permitting 
large ships to reach Belawan and avoiding cargo transshipments 
at Penang, Singapore or Batavia 

At Medan many estates’ managers as well as agents sell rubber 
either privately or through the weekly auctions, usually without a 
broker. Sales are made for delivery at Belawan in shipable cases, 
and on arrival there the rubber is inspected, checked for weight 
and stored awaiting shipment in the warehouses of steamship 


companies or their agents 
Native Dutch Markets 


At least one-third of the plantation rubber area of the Dutch 
East Indies is under native control, and so the native markets of 
Djambi, Palembang, Banjermassin, etc., are of some importance. As 
in Singapore, most of this native rubber is bought by Chinese mer- 
chants who often pay in trade. They in turn bale and ship the 


rubber to Chinese merchants in Singapore who dispose of it on a 


commission basis, as already described 
Direct Purchase in Secondary Markets 


The American manufacturer may also operate through his Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Antwerp or Paris branch or agent for spot or 
future. Such purchases are usually made on a c.i.f. (charges, in- 
surance and freight paid by seller to the United States port), or 
f.o.b. (free on board steamer at port of shipment) basis with an 


estate company or local dealer. London standard quality and the 
off grades of first latex, brown crépe and liquid latex are the 
grades principally dealt in. 


London and Liverpool Markets 


The Liverpool market is much smaller than that of London and 
is operated and controlled by it. All transactions in both markets 
are subject to the regulations of the Rubber Trade Association of 
London through its standard qualities committee and panel of ar- 
bitrators. The trade includes manufacturers, buyers and agents, 
dealers, brokers and the sterling plantation companies selling 
through their estates’ agents. Weekly auctions were discontinued 
during the war and all business is done by private agreement, 
usually by a guaranteed solvency broker, the brokerage generally 
being paid by the seller. Dealer houses operate similarly to those 
of New York. 

While ribbed smoked sheets and pale crépe are the principal 
grades dealt in, all grades known to the world’s markets or their 
equivalents may be bought. Every case is opened and samples 
drawn as an accurate check on the qualities delivered to the buyer. 

The pound sterling (par value $4.86 in United States money) is 
the currency used. When spot rubber is bought, terms are cash 
against delivery orders within 14 days from the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the contract. Payment for c.i.f. and f.o.b. rubber shipped 
to the United States is cash against documents on presentation in 


London within five days 
Amsterdam Market 


Here is sold most of the Dutch rubber from the Dutch East 
Indies, except that shipped direct from the East to American buy- 
ers. The trade and market methods are much the same as in 
London, except that there are no guaranteed solvency brokers. 
The influence of London conditions is strongly felt 

Some rubber is still sold at weekly auctions by sealed bids as 
at Batavia, but this method is being displaced by private treaty 
through ordinary brokers. Sales are made on type samples, Am- 
sterdam having no standard quality. The metric kilo (equal to 
2.2046 pounds) is the unit of weight and the florin (guilder) 
(par value $0.402 in United States money) is the currency used 


Antwerp Market 
The methods of this smaller market for Belgian grown spot and 
future rubber are based on those of London and Amsterdam, and 
the quality of the rubber sold is equal to that of the world’s 
principal markets. The Belgian franc is the currency and the kilo 
the unit of weight. 


Paris Market 


This market, recently established on the Commercial Bourse of 
Paris, is dealing chiefly in French grown rubber from Indo- 
China, Malaya, and the East Indies, but transactions are based on 
London cable news. The French franc and kilo are units of value 
and weight 

New York Market Operations 

The manufacturer may also operate on the New York market, 
buying any grade (plantation or wild), quantity or position of 
rubber from rubber dealers or general importers having branches 
or agents in the principal primary markets of the world. Theirs 
is a speculative business based on cable information and _ their 
views as to future market. conditions. 

Dealers are especially useful to manufacturers not having for- 
eign connections or agents, and also to the larger manufacturers 
when they wish to obtain quickly large quantities of rubber that 
cannot be bought in the primary markets without unduly exciting 
market conditions. Dealers also trade among themselves, usually 
through brokers, or may buy from foreign import houses of the 
European or primary markets through the local or foreign agents 


of those firms. 


——— pee ee 
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Brokers act not only as intermediaries between dealers, but be- 
tween manufacturers and dealers. They do not guarantee the sol- 
vency of either buyer or seller, and their commissions are paid 
by the seller. 

Business between manufacturer and dealer is generally done 
direct, based on the rules of the Rubber Association of America 
and of the Rubber Trade Association of New York. When a 
dealer sells future rubber not already bought, arrangements are 
immediately made to cover the quantity sold either in a foreign 
market or from local dealers, who in turn cover in a foreign mar- 


ket, and arrange the necessary financing, usually a letter of credit. 
Dealers buy in foreign markets the same as manufacturers, as 
already described. 

When the rubber is ready for delivery to the buyer in New 
York, due notice is given in order to enable the buyer to check the 
weights and examine the quality before acceptance on the dock 
or at the warehouse. Upon acceptance by the buyer, the seller sends 
a bill to the buyer for the total net amount and payment is made 
by cash on date of delivery in New York or otherwise as the 


contract may specify. 


Japan’s Rubber Industry Rapidly Reviving 


Loss of Seven and One-Half Millions—Plants Destroyed by Fire and Earthquake—Insulated Wire 
Industry Reviving 


HE rubber manufacturers and dealers of Tokyo and Yokohama 
Eps have suffered a great setback in the calamity of September 
1 and 2, 1923, when two-thirds of Tokyo and nearly all of 
Yokohama were razed by fire following the earthquake, but they 
have since wasted little time in bewailing their misfortune. With 
the grit, skill, and diligence characteristic of their countrymen, 


they have applied themselves so energetically during the past five 


Imperial Government are aiding the distressed rubber makers gen- 
erously; and until home production is again considerable the local 


market will be assured of plenty of rubber goods made abroad. 


Abating Tariff on Rubber Goods 
Much relief is being afforded by foreign manufacturers shading 
and by the government 


prices so as to yield but a nominal profit, 


suspending temporarily the import duties on food, clothing, and 
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Devastation Wrought by Fire and Earthquake in Tokyo, Japan, September 1 and 2, 1923 


months to the great task of rehabilitating their industry that it is 
now estimated to have regained at least 35 per cent of its former 
efficiency; and the chances are, if nothing untoward happens, be- 
fore the close of the year it will probably be functioning close 
to normal condition. 

The problem of recovery is especially difficult for the manu- 
facturers of rubber, for, while their assessed loss was $3,500,000 
as compared with the $4,000,000 loss sustained by dealers in crude 
rubber and rubber goods, many rubber manufacturers lost a lot of 
valuable machinery and tools which they find are hard to duplicate 
even where ample funds are available and, too, the job of training 
workers is not a simple one. The banks and the 


numerous new 


building materials. It has also remitted a 35 per cent ad valorem 


tariff on rubber boots and shoes. 

Miscellaneous rubber goods needed in Tokyo and Yokohama are 
being supplied mostly by manufacturers in Osaka and Kobe, al- 
though the Tokyo concerns are also contributing an increasing 
share; but there is still a good market in both of the large cities 
for foreign-made tires, tubes, overshoes, dental and other rubber 


goods, a condition which may continue for many months. 


Rubber Losses in the Fire 


Of the 373 members of the Tokyo Rubber Association, 203 lost 
their places of business in the conflagration. The total membership 
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included 109 manufacturers using hot vulcanizing processes, 69 Mandrels for Balloon Tire Tubes 


using the cold cure, 110 rubber goods dealers, 42 crude rubber 








dealers, and 42 waste rubber rchants The association office rhe important gain in service value obtainable from circular 
was in the Rui ] building, which was gutted by fire Both made inner tubes over straight made tubes is generally conceded. 
offices are now the Tasaki building, 1862 Mivashita. Sugamo. For giant pneumatics and balloon tire sizes the circular form is 
Tokvo The plant f the Mitasuchi Rubber Manufacturing Co.. the most practicable one and renders the circular mandrel a 
Ltd., Nippon Rubl« Lt Nihon Caoutchoue Works, Tokyo positive necessity for their manufacture 

Rubber Works, Ot er Work \zuma Rubber Works, and \ circular sherardized steel mandrel for making a balloon innet 


fifty-one smaller rubber plants were razed by the fire, as were also tube and a tube made upon it are here pictured. It will be noted 





Plants Destroyed by the Earthquake 





Among the la rubber ks wholly or partially demolished 
by the eartl t I Rubber | as 
the Ochiai se er M ict g Ss 
district, Cl ‘ ( hk Rubber Works, Dait 
Rubber Wor ‘ mm ] iN ‘ 
Co., Ltd., and R Vork M ‘ 
men and nur yb fa s were 
trapped it President T. Tas | 





ton lost | i not ; ed Cireular Mandrel and Balloon Tire Tube on Which It Was Made 


Insulated Wire Industry Resuming Activity that the timshed tube takes the circular form without extra full 





ihe Pujyikur Wire & Cable Co id ir betor . n its inner circumference; also there is no stitching of the 
the disast I ipa pped m rn plant at | igaWwa uter circumference, because the mandrel conforms closely to the 
but it i Ih t lly troye thie I H er, t finished dimensions. 
original plant, t largest of its 1 in t Orient, is still intact 
: CIRCULAR MANDRELS FOR BALLOON TUBES 
and the com ! nt to make in this factory rubber 
, , , , , lire Section Rit Mandrel 
covered and othe t ch it has large orders, until the Diameter Diamete Size 
hes nches “ 
Fukagaw plant el erhauled The Fujikura Rubber Inche Inche 
a ; : . . 4.40 
Works escaper ! t It 1 oke ima the Yokohama | tri 5.25 1 
Wire Works and the ‘ ma Rubber Manutacturing Co., Ltd er 
were SO erel ripp d v ft re that they ma t he hl 7 3 0 
to resume for sever mont lhe above table gives the schedule of standard circular mandrels 
as te , ; for making ball inner tubes corre ; » standards 
Japan Grateful for American Assistance making balloon tire inner tubes corresponding to the standard 
—. thet +i } whe ommended by the Rubber Association of America——The Clyde 
The japal ei tion can neve weet the quick e 
; 1 ' - o Co (| lan Ohio 
sympathy and the great generosit f the American people fol Lowe eveland, MM 
lowing the itastrophe itial gift of the Americans, and — 
Hirer na lias ¢ fee ntributior vas 5 \ } . . . . 
the first a re gn contribut is $5,000,000, whic! CENSUS OF RUBBER INDUSTRY, 1914-1919 
; Da cencitinneaill ‘ : oni oe af fad licines 
was supplemented siderable am of food, medicine . , ‘ ; 
PI Some valuable information in connection with the rubber in 
etc.. not to ment t rvices of numerous doctors and nurses ; : . i or . . 
' , a : dustry has been collected by the United States Government 
The Emperor mpr vn Prince personally thanked th ° . : : cS : : gg 
; bole ; through its Census of Manufactures, which is taken periodically 
American Ambassador vhen the itter on November 1 lett . . ° pis 
: . ’ - = : Some of the leading items taken from the latest census have been 
for America several thousand grateful people of Tokyo and Yok« . oe 
; ‘ : tabulated as follows 
hama crowded about the station and heartily bade him bon voya 1299 1914 1919 
Total number of persons in industr 206,202 
Management personnel 1,599 5,116 


J. NEWTON GUNN HEADS LINCOLN HIGHWAY EER varvenne fii. ove ein 





"TA" , re earners 77 29.874 
ASSOCIATION Fe ile wage r - eas 14,776 29,874 
Number of establishments *240 477 
‘ the 23 x Wage earners per establishment *132 332 
® thee tam : meetin f tl ncol ighway Associatior Wage ea é tablist 332 
\ \ I 1¢ L 1 H ” Va s it , Valu - gpromie SE ae $1.138.216.000 
‘ recently letroit, Michigan, J]. Newton Gunn was for the st of materials $594,344,000 
, ’ ‘ ‘ Value added b facture $543.872.000 
fourth cons pre ganizat A Average cost of laber per wage-earner month.$36.26 $49.72 $101.83 
also one of its rector \. Seiberling was appointed vic« 
president, a director nd a member of the executive committet HorsEPOWER 
j ¢ stea € ines and t es 2 
Also included a1 the directors were W. O. Rutherford and oer ne 
G. M. Stadelmar , ent rst vice-president respectivel t a n engines . ves . Sod 
7 ‘ ‘ yy purchase irren 3,3 
the Rubber Assoc Oo powe 
I ] yrse 4 429,887 
RECLAIMING OILS Fuels used: 
re tituminous coal (short tous ; 2,149,811 
Many reclaims, parti iriy t ‘ { lower grades, requir I Anthracite coal (long tons 137,318 
. f — +9 am ghenel home 2 Coke (short tons) 5,316 
their manutacturé use 11s icilitate the reclaiming proc Gas, natural, (1,000 cubic feet) ; 263,148 
ess. Two oils sx ] wre red for reclaimers’ use are respectivel Gas, manufactured, (1 ibic feet) 29,736 
: a ae!) i ' Oil, including gasoline (barrels) ; 367,635 
known as B. R. V. and B. R. H. The former is a coal tar prod ane 
1 } ; alesse % } *Fstimated 
. mer te petroleum product. thus ring choice A . 
ct and the _ abe ; u ‘ ; ¢#In establishments where current is generated the horsepower is esti 


f characteristi the mposition of rubbe wcks ated at 162,063 
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Balloon and “Balloon Type” ‘Tires 


Confusion Caused by Two Distinct Developments—Standard Sizes—Need of Approved Inflation 
Pressures—Changeovers from Regular to Balloon Tire Equipment—The Case for 


“Balloon Type” Tires 


HAT is a balloon tire? Considerable confusion already exists 
W in the tire trade, and still more in the public mind, as to 
the proper answer to this question. The term has been 
commonly applied to a great many sizes ranging from the 29 by 
4% and 30 by 5 six-ply so-called “taxicab” tires requiring an in- 
flation pressure of about 40 pounds, to the 34 by 7 four-ply thin 











Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
FIG. 1 





type” tires are produced to fit the wheels and rims now in com- 


mon use. 
Twenty-three Approved Sizes 


Thirteen new balloon tire sizes, as indicated in the appended 
table, were approved by the Tire Manufacturers’ Division of The 





FIG. 2 


Comparing Air Space of Balloon and Balloon Type Tires with Standard Tires They Replace 


sidewall tire designed for inflation pressures as low as 18 or 20 
pounds 


Dangers of Present Confusion 


Leading tire manufacturers have therefore become apprehensive 
lest the public, hearing of the successful use of balloon tires at 
inflation pressures as low as 18 pounds per square inch, will 
jump to the conclusion that all tires termed “balloons” can be 
used at this low pressure, and that the results will be disastrous. 
To offset this tendency some are recommending, even for “true” 
balloon tires, a pressure of about 36 pounds, despite the fact that 
at this higher pressure much of the cushioning value of the bal- 
loon tire is lost and punctures are said to occur oftener because 
of the higher unit pressure between tire and road. 

The immediate need of a table of approved inflation pressures 
for the various sizes which can be marked clearly on each tire is 
obvious in order to prevent bringing these new tires into bad 
repute before their advantages under correct usage have been 
realized. 


Two Distinct Kinds of Balloon Tires 


Meanwhile it is well for everybody to note the marked dis- 
tinction which exists between balloon tires and “balloon type” 
tires. As shown by the appended table of approved tire sizes, 
balloon tires are manufactured for wheels and rims of three new 
and special dimensions only, namely 20, 21 and 22-inch. “Balloon 


Rubber Association of America at its February meeting. These 
added to the ten sizes formerly approved make a total of twenty 
three, including those for existing standard rims. 


APPROVED BALLOON TIRE SIZES 


Rim Diameter Inches Section 
Diameter of Tire Diameter Rim Width 
*2( . e° cone 28 4.40 3% 
<i ae ° 29 4.95 a 
*2( aie ; 30 5.25 a 
20 30 5.77 4% 
0 32 6.20 4, 
( 34 7.30 5 
21 29 4.40 3% 
21 31 5.25 4 
ry 31 5.77 4% 
21 33 6.21 44 
*2) 33 6.60 5 
“20 30 4.40 3% 
"22 31 4.95 a 
*22 32 5.25 4 
We  ééavankepowe 32 5.77 4% 


APPROVED “BALLOON TYPE” TIRE SIZES 


Replaces 

Me #adansseaave 31 4.40 3% 30x31" 
23 32 4.95 3% or 4 31x4 

23 33 5.77 4% 32x43 
*23 35 6.60 5 33x5 
24 inate 33 4.95 4 32x4 

eee 34 5.77 44% 33x4% 
ae ss 34 4.95 a 33x4 

Rea aa. ae 5.77 4% 34x44 





*New sizes. 
The marking shown in the list for “balloon type” tires on existine 
standard rims indicates single oversize, but the committee left 
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optional with manufacturers the designation of double oversize tire, and of a 32 by 4 regular cord tire which the first three 
tires. are intended to replace. 


This is a more formidable list than had been anticipated, due 


to the urgent behest of large passenger automobile manufacturers, 
and few if any tire concerns are expected to manufacture all of 
general disposition of each maker is to keep 


first step toward effecting th« 


the new sizes Phe 


his list as small as possible as the 
urgently needed by the tire trade. 
Tire & 


advised to 


great economies §s 


} 


further action by the it has 


recommend to customers 


Pending Rim Association 
been decided that dealers he 
inflation pressure of 20 to 3 pounds, depending on the load 


The Trend Toward Smaller Wheels 


It is the opinion of the Tire Executive Committee of the Rubber 
Association \merica that the automobile industry is in a period 
of transition with respect to the trend toward smaller diameter 
wheels. Many car manufacturers, because of material and equip 
ment conditions, are unable to see their way clear to redesign 
present product is to use only the balloon tire sizes previously 
recommended as standard by the Tire Executive Committee 

It is believed vever, that the question of balloon tire stan 
dardization will gradually work itself out in the direction of 
smal meter rin nd lesser number of cross-sections fo 
each tire size t 1 ils thought that the qu! kest way to effect 
balloon tire standardization is for tire manufacturers to cooperate 
fully wi x: cturers ‘ experimentations to solve 
the il | 

Changeovers to Balloon Tire Equipment 

Both balloon and illoon type” tires are straight side and m 
expense is connected with changing from regular cords to “bal 
loon type” tires on car juipped with straight-side rims. In the 
case of cars using hers, the cost of the changeover is only 


that ordinarily ‘d in changing from clincher to straight-side 
changing from regular cords to bal 


rims Un t ‘ il 
loon tires « rs already in use, either new wheels or new rims 
are necessar\ sually new wheels. On Cadillac and Lincoln cars 
the rims cal t be nged and new wheels are required 

Balloon type” t e applied with no alterations whatever 
to cars Naving St cK ler and body clearance This clearance 
must be mea é the tread of the tire and the fender 
at the t Pp. \ ir ends of the latter, also between the 
side f the tire f the body ind between the side ot 
the tire and the dge of the fender. Som ars have mort 
fender and body clearance than others, and for that reason sing] 
and double oversize “balloon type” tires are made to fit the most 


commonly used rims 


ze “balloon type” tire can be used in all cases 


rhe single 


but when attempting to apply the double oversize, careful measure 


not forgetting the use of chains 


ment of all clear necessary 
in winter and that heavy loading of the car may produce sufficient 
sag in the springs to cause the fenders to strike the tires i 
crossing obstacl The effect of these larger tires on the gear 
ratio and effective power 1s also to be considered 
Regarding Inflation Pressure 
Proper inflation pressure depends as always on the load, but 
contrary to the former practice the front tires require about 5 
pounds more pressure than the rear tires when the car is empty, 
due to the weight of the engine. A low pressure gage should 


For ideal com 
30 pounds 


and the inflati uniformly maintained 


be used 
fort in a 
front and 25 pounds rear is 


Lincoln four-passenger phaeton, for example, 


about right 
The Case for the “Balloon Type” Tire 
The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. presents the case for the “balloon 
type” tire very ably in the two accompanying drawings, which 
show the relative air space on a ¢ross sectional basis ofa 31 by 
balloon type” 


5.25 balloon tire, of a 33 by 4.95 and a 34 by 5.77 


Figure 1 compares the balloon with the regular cord tire, 
and indicates that the air space of the regular 32 by 4 cord tire, 
drawn in dotted lines, is 10.48 square inches, against 17.34 square 
inches for the 31 by 5.25 balloon tire, indicated by heavy solid 
lines, an increase of about 75 per cent. This is about the usual 
increase in all sizes of balloon tires. 

Figure 2 compares in heavy solid lines the single oversize 33 by 
4.95 “balloon type” tire with the regular 32 by 4 cord, in dotted 
lines, and indicates that the former has an air space of 15.76 
square inches, or about 57 per cent more than the regular cord. 
Should a double oversize 34 by 5.77 “balloon type” tire be applied, 
as indicated by light solid lines, it would have an air space. of 
22.50 square inches, or nearly double that of the regular 32 by 4 
cord tire. This same comparison may be said to extend through 
“balloon type” tires. 
considerably more than a makeshift 

no well grounded criticism against 


the entire line of 
“Balloon type” 
there seems to be 
There is only 18 to 20 per cent difference in air space 
balloon tire, and it is 
would hardly 


tires are 
In fact, 
their use 
“balloon type” and a “true” 
not unreasonable to suppose that this 
be noticeable in use or that it would minimize the ability of the 
tire to perform as creditably as the “true” balloon 


between a 
difference 


“balloon type” 


tire 
Judicial Decisions 
Treasury Decisions 
No. 46,730.—Protest 942,577 of William Sleight and_ protest 
951,738 of John McLaurin, Los Angeles, California. 
Printers’ BLANKkets.—The merchandise covered by these 


protests consists of printers’ rubber blankets, 3 ply, in rolls of 
It was first classified at 10 per cent 
ud valorem under paragraph 368, tariff act of 1913, as rubber 
The C. V. R. Bureau at 
chief value of 


5 


25 yards by 48 inches wide. 
OO per cent and cotton 40 per cent. 
New York reported that the commodity 
cotton, and the merchandise was reclassified at 3) per cent under 
cotton. The 
under 


was in 
manufactures in chief value of 
dutiable at 10 per 
per cent under paragraph 262, or at the 
252 as cotton cloth. The trial 
importer introducing: in 


paragraph 266 as 


importer claims the merchandise cent 


paragraph 368, at 25 
under paragraph 
originally held at Los Angeles, the 

the report showing rubber in chief value and submitted 


The board 


manufactures 


ppropriate rate 


Was 


then sustained the protest under 
value of rubber at 10 


the protest thereon 
in chief 
granted a rehearing, contending 
properly classifiable under para- 


paragraph 368 as 
per cent The 
that the merchandise 
sraph 254 at 25 per cent as waterproof cloth composed of cotton 


QT% 


government was 


was more 


wr other vegetable fiber and India rubber. 
Inspection of the material in question convinced the board 
that the cloth was waterproof. As no claim was made under 


paragraph 254 it was therefore overruled as unsupported, and 
merchandise in the two cases was identical in character, 


Vol. 45, 


since the 


both protests were overruled.—Treasury -Decisions, 


No. 4, 28 


S. A. E. APPOINTS STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The Standards Committee of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers will be made up this year of 28 divisions, the members of 
these divisions having been appointed at the annual meeting of the 
society held in Detroit, Michigan, from January 22 to 25. The 
following well-known engineers -are included in the Tire and Rim 
Division: 

J. G. Vincent, chairman, Packard Motor Car Co.; B. B. Bach- 
man, Autocar Co.; H. M. Crané, Consulting Engineer; A. J. 
Scaife, White Motor Co. 
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Cleaning Rubber Molds with Sand Blast 


Process Described—Operation of the Cabinet—The Dust Arrester—Economies of Sand Blasting— 
Operating Advantages 


By H. B. Pickering ' 


ANY manufacturers ot molded rubber goods agree that mold 
M cleaning is the dirtiest and most bothersome process in the 

plant—if we may dignify the customary messy performance 
with the term “process.” In spite of the example set by several plants 
which have successfully used the sand blast method for some years, 
there seems to be little knowledge and considerable unreasonable 
doubt on the part of many manufacturers when mention is made 
of the sand blast process. They immediately assume as facts a 
number of objections which practical experience has shown to be 
groundless. 

The type of sand blast equipment illustrated in Figure 1 is well 
suited to clean a wide range of small and medium sized molds, 
and judging by the economical and thorough results obtained one 
could almost make the broad claim that this method is the ideal 
one for all classes of steel, iron, and aluminum molds used in the 


mechanical rubber goods industry 


Sand Blast Process 
The sand blast process consists of directing a stream of suitabk 
sand or other abrasive material, driven by compressed air, against 
the surface to be cleaned. The flying particles of abrasive im 


Fig. 1. Mold Cleaning Cabinet in Operation 


pinge on the coating of scale, rust or other foreign matter and re 
move it by a peening action much like a multitude of tiny ham- 
mer blows. There is little or no cutting action when the proper 
conditions for this class of work are observed. 

The cleaned metal surface has a satin finish illustrated in Figure 


1 The American Foundry Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. 





2. The choice of abrasive and degree of air pressure affect the 


quality of finish, fine sand leaving the smoothest surface. 
The Sand Blast Cabinet and Dust Arrester 


The molds to be cleaned are placed in the cabinet through a 
door at either end, the molds usually standing on edge facing the 
slit rubber curtain, through which the blast nozzle protrudes. The 











Fig. 2. Partly Cleaned Syringe Bulb Mold 


operator directs the stream of flying abrasive through the curtains, 
which protect him from rebounding particles while he watches the 
work through fine wire vision screens. A current of air drawn 
through by an exhaust fan catches the dust as it is formed and 
removes it before it can obstruct the view. 

Metal abrasives, that is, steel grit or shot, are unsuitable for 
mold cleaning because the relatively greater weights of particles 
and the hardness cause dents or pits in the mold and excessive 
wear. Ordinary dry beach sand works satisfactorily for steel or 
iron molds. Other abrasives such as pumice, zinc oxide, ferric 
oxide, soapstone, etc., are sometimes used. 

Spent abrasive drops through a perforated floor in the cabinet 
and collects ready for use again. Only the “float dust” is removed 
by the exhaust air, good abrasive being used over and over until 
worn out. A dust arrester is used to collect and confine the dust 
The type shown in Figure 4 removes suspended particles by pass- 
ing the air through a series of cloth screens, which operate so 
thoroughly that the air can be discharged back into the room. 


Economies of Sand Blasting 


The accumulated scale to be removed varies both in thickness 
and composition, some coatings being .020 inch thick and consist- 
ing of smooth fused strata of talc combined with sulphur and 
other ingredients in the compound. Sometimes the compound 
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sticks to the mold d small patches of it must be removed as 
well as the thin hard scalk As sand rebounds from rubber it may 
be necessar remove the latter with scrapers to prevent exces- 
sive blasting ar« | the edge f the patch where the metal 1s not 
protected by the compound 

How fast does it clean” is as hard to answer as “How fast 
does a cal RO lu cp ds upon the results de sired: a stan 





Fig. 3. Interior of Cabinet With Work in Position 


dard heel mold was cleaned in about twenty-five minutes; steel 
molds of a similar type have been taken from the press, cleaned, 
polished, and returned to service in twenty minutes. The wear is 
so slight that the time saved earns the cost of the mold many 
times over before it is discarded. Some molds requiring two 
hours to clean by hand with steel wool and scrapers can be 
cleaned better by sand blast in twenty minutes and with no danger 
of scratching 

Che first time a mold is sand blasted there are apt to be corners 
and hollows that require much longer to clean than in subsequent 
blastings. This fact would indicate that the molds had not been 
| 


properly cleaned until they were sand blasted and there was an 


excess of accumulated dirt in the pockets 

Sand blasting often reveals defects in molds, as well as cleaning 
scale from all corners Any faults in casting or machining are 
quite certain to be revealed and claims for allowances can be filed 
promptly. Sand blast quickly removes rust, leaving a clean metal 


surface. Cleaned molds to be stored before using should be lightly 


oiled to prevent rusting 


Quality of Work 
rhe fine particles reach all crevices, corners, deep indentations 
and lettering with a tl ghness never even approximated with 
steel wool or hand tools 
Many rubber manufacturers never expect to have fine lettering 
or delicate patterns sharp and clear at every heat like the en- 


1 


zraved design: but when a mold is sand blasted all the scale is 


cleaned from these usually inaccessible corners and the rubber 
forms perfectly. The appearance of the finished article is of 
course better, and molds cleaned as soon as they show signs of 
needing ‘it will indirectly add to almost any company’s prestige. 


It is interesting to note that foremen do not hesitate to send a 


dirty mold for cleaning when they know they can get it back 
shortly. 

Aluminum molds, so easily ruined by steel wool or sharp tools, 
have been cleaned in sand blast cabinets over periods of many 
months with no damage whatsoever and with a saving in time 
Sand blast as a solution for the problem of cleaning now enables 
manufacturers to adopt aluminum molds without fear of con 
tinual expensive replacements, and so enjoy the advantages of 
quicker vulcanizing, smaller heat consumption and easier handling 

It is expected that a process suitable for aluminum molds would 
be excellent for iron and steel molds, and such is the case. Thess 
harder molds are cleaned at higher air pressures and one concern 
that has been using this process for several years has found that im 
no case has there been undue wear on the molds 


Operating Advantages 


\ sand blast cabinet can be located almost anywhere in the 
plant By giving the operator a light, clean, airy environment 
the employer can hold the most desirable type of factory help, 
and have well cleaned molds on time regularly every day. 

Contrast this method with the pickling room or burning room 
where the repellent features of the work necessitate a higher 
wage rate, and even then there are delays when hot days, leaky 
equipment or excessive humidity make a shut-down unavoidable. 
In a certain plant an employe quit one department and as an in- 
ducement to stay was offered the work of cleaning molds by sand 
blast. The working conditions were so much more pleasant that 
he accepted it as a promotion and is now a valued and steady 
employe who is proud of his work. 

Well designed sand blast equipment, whether it be a cabinet 
with the operator outside or a large room with the operator in- 
side, is so constructed that good ventilation maintains clear vision 
and healthful conditions for the workman. 

The expense of operation is chiefly in the compressed air; the 
sand is a small item. The replaceable nozzle tip is the only part 
that needs renewing, for the air consumption increases with the 





Fig. 4. Cloth Screen Type of Dust Arrester and Fan 


orifice and more than overbalances the twenty or thirty cents 
which the tip costs. Other than this there are no parts and no 
mechanism that require replacement except on rare occasions. 

The whole system is so simple that any factory hand can quickly 
learn to operate it. When the benefits are considered it will be 
found that, considering the care and bother involved, few rubber 
factory machines will yield greater returns than the sand blast 
equipment for cleaning rubber molds. 
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Three Generations of Rubber Men 


ince the days of Charles Goodyear the name of Canfield has 
S been prominent in American rubber annals. Two prosperous 
companies bearing the name have been founded by members 
of the family, one of which, now considerably expanded, is still 


ably presided over by a member of the third generation. 


Jared H. Canfield 


Jared H. Canfield, the founder of the Cantield rubber business, 
was born at East Haddam, Connecticut, in 1811, the son of a 
sea captain who lost his life in the memorable gale of 1815. 
Following the ordinary district school education of those days he 
was apprenticed to learn the shoemaker’s trade at Meriden and 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


failed in 1875, owing to a disagreement of the partners, again 
leaving Mr. Canfield penniless. 

When nearly seventy years of age he turned his attention to 
the manufacture of dress shields, and in connection with his son, 
Isaac A. Canfield, invented a machine which was patented in 1881 
to manufacture them of seamless stockinette. 

Meanwhile a company had been organized under the name of 
|. A. Canfield & Co., at Bridgeport, Connecticut, with about $4,000 
capital contributed by his wife and his daughter, Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Parker. Sales of dress shields made by the new machine increased 
rapidly, amounting to about $35,000 in 1881, $60,000 in 1882 and 
$120,000 in 1883. Patents were taken out in the principal European 


countries, machinery was sent abroad and the dress shields were 




















Jared H. Canfield 4. H. Canfield 


In early life he became acquainted with Charles Goodyear, and 
about 1840 entered the employ of the Goodyear Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Co., at Naugatuck, Connecticut. From that time on he was 
intimately acquainted with Goodyear, with whom he later did 
much important experimental work in the plant of the old Union 
India Rubber Co., at Naugatuck, Connecticut, which became a 
sort of training school for many budding rubber men of that 
period who afterward went out and established rubber factories 
of their own. 

Like Charles B. Hotchkiss, Jared H. Canfield first went to 
France, not to establish factories but to represent Goodyear and 
assist him in working his patents there. In 1850 he was employed 
to take charge of the large works of the Compagnie Nationale in 
Paris, France. Fifteen years later he returned to America with 
a competence, intending to retire from active business. Dissatis- 
fied with an inactive life, however, he engaged in several unfor- 
tunate enterprises, which swept away his entire fortune. 

At the age of sixty he entered the employ of the Meyer Rubber 
Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, and subsequently had charge 
of a rubber factory at Middletown, Connecticut. This last venture 
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Henry O. Canfield 


manufactured at Mannheim, Germany, and Montargis, France, on 
a royalty arrangement with A. Hutchinson & Co., one of the 
largest rubber concerns in Europe. 

In 1883 Jared H. Canfield died suddenly. 
skillful rubber manufacturers of the world at that time, his life 
had been an unusual combination of struggle, achievement and 
misfortune, but finally crowned by success. 

Upon his death a joint stock company was formed under the 
name of I. A. Canfield Co., composed of his three children, Isaac 
A. Canfield, H. O. Canfield and Mrs. I. C. Hicks, and Ratcliffe 
Hicks, who had married Mr. Canfield’s other daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
bur F. Parker. This organization was soon succeeded by the 
Canfield Rubber Co., chartered that same year. With the rapid 
rise of the business at home and abroad the company’s original 
capital of $10,000 had been increased to $250,000 in 1892 and 


there was a surplus of as much more. 


Henry O. Canfield 


Henry O. Canfield, son of Jared H. Canfield, was not identified 
with the rubber industry until after the death of his father in 1883. 


One of the most 
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Born in Naugatuck, Connecticut, in 1847, at the age of thirteen he 
accompanied his parents to Europe, where he remained for several 
years, his education being completed by private tutors in France 
and Germany. 

Returning to America he found employment with A. T. Stewart 
& Co., drygoods merchants in New York, N. Y., going later to the 
Diamond Match Co. at Detroit, Michigan, and then to a railroad 
position at Pekin, Illinois. He remained in the transportation busi- 
to the position of chairman of the 


ness for several years, rising 
Freight Association. 
years after the death of his father, Mr. Canfield 


management of the Canfield Rubber Co. as its sec- 


Illinois Railroad 

In 1885, two 
assumed activ: 
ld his interest in the company to his brother- 


retary. In 1888 he s 
in-law, the late Ratcliffe Hicks, bought from the company its 
molded specialty department and withdrew to establish himself 


elsewhere in Bridgeport in the manufacture of a line of mechanical 


rubber goods. Under his direction this business grew and pros 
pered, numerous new rubber articles being put on the market, in 
cluding the rubber basin plug with metal fittings, of which Mr 


Canfield was the in 1895 

In 1994 the bu 
Co., Mr. Canfield occ 
in 1910. His two sons, A. H. and H. B. Canfield, were respectively 


patente 
the H. O. Canfield 


ipying the office of president until his death 


iness was incorporated as 


vice-president and secretary. A third son, Joseph B. ‘Canfield, had 
been superintendent of the factory until his unfortunate accidental 
death by asphyxiation from coal gas from his home furnace early 
in 1904, at the untimely age of thirty-three. A well-known figure 
in the rubber trade, honorable, optimistic and genial, Henry O. 
Canfield was a man of many friends and numerous interests in 
life. 

He attained prominence in Masonic 
order, attended the Episcopal church, and his charities, though un- 
ostentatious, were known to have been many. 


A. H. Canfield 

\lbert Homer Canfield, the present head of the H. O. Canfield 
Co., is ably maintaining the rubber traditions of the Canfield 
family and adding to their luster. 3orn in Pekin, Illinois, in 
1875, he was educated at Peekskill Military Academy, Cascadilla 
school and Cornell University. Leaving college in 1897, he entered 
the employ of the H. O. Canfield Co. the following year and was 
successively foreman of each of its departments, superintendent, 
vice-president, and president, which office he now holds. He is a 
thirty-second degree Mason, an Elk, and a member of the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce, the Rubber Association of America, 
York 


many branches of the 


ind the Cornell Club of New 





Interesting Letters 


Suitable Gas for Toy Balloons 


lo THE Epiror 
Dear SIR Inasmuch as sO many communities now have ordi- 
nances restricting or forbidding the sale of rubber toy balloons 


led with hydrogen gas, and as manufacturers of such balloons, 


of which I am one, have had their trade (which is more extensive 


reall 


than many e) seriously and unwarrantedly curtailed in con- 


sequence, I would like to know if the chemists have as yet found 


a way for making the gas named less ignitable or explosive; or 
what are the prospects for getting a supply of that new gas with 
the Shenandoah, has been inflated. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURER. 


which the rmy dirigible, 


Toy 


Chemists as yet found no way of rendering hydrogen less 


sensitive to spark or flame. They can “speed it up” to triatomic 
hydrogen (hyzone), just as oxygen is developed into ozone, and 
can make it a powerful but very unstable reducing agent, but 
they cannot “slow it down.” Were hydrogen a complex gas, or if 
it had a molecular composition, say, similar to that of the ben- 
rene series, it might be possible to rearrange its atomic architec- 
ture and to add or subtract at will certain atoms, and thus change 
its nature, just as through synthesis marvelous substances have 
been derived from coal tar. Unfortunately, hydrogen is a sim- 


ple, immutable element, also the lightest. 
Helium, the element used for buoying up the giant airship 
but, 


named, is hydroge only rival as a lighter-than-air gas; 


although it is non-inflammable and non-explosive, it has a some- 
what higher specific gravity Discovered in the sun before being 
found in the eart t is now obtained in fair-sized quantities by 


refrigeration o gas from certain oil beds near Dallas and 


Fort Worth, Texas, but its use is confined solely to military 
needs. It is still quite dear, about $45 per 1,000 cubic feet in the 
Texas fields. In fact, it cost $376,250 to put 2,150,000 cubic feet 
of it into the 680-foot dirigible (the ZR-1) at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. Hydrogen would have cost but a fraction of that sum. 
Helium escapes more easily than hydrogen, and gas bags must 


impermeable. Some chemists contend, however, 


and escapes only about 75 per cent as fast 


be made more 
that helium diffuses 
as hydrogen 
However, the assertion is made that 
late located supplies of helium sufficient to keep 200 Shenandoahs 
afloat for a year, and before long it may be able to spare some 


of the gas for commercial purposes; and if chemists keep on de- 


the government has of 


Our Readers 


vising more economical methods of production, as well as trans- 
muting older elements into simpler ones—and helium has been 
thus converted—the promise of an abundance of that gas at 
$8 or $9 a thousand feet may yet be realized —Tue Evpitor. 


from 





Additional Accelerator Bibliography 


Ilo THE EDITOR: 

Dear Str: In your issue of January 1, 1924, there was a review 
of “Systematic Survey of Rubber Chemistry” by Bedford and 
Winkelmann, in which it was properly stated that the sub-title 
described the work as a bibliography with copious abstracts of the 
entire literature of rubber chemistry. 

There are a few important omissions to which attention may be 
called. 

Tue InpIA Rusper Worwp, September 1, 1914, 650, contained 
an article entitled “The Influence of Nitrogenous Matters on the 
Vulcanization of Rubbers.” This is believed to be the first pub- 
lication in any language of the fact that basic nitrogenous organic 
compounds in general are accelerators. 

In the issue November 1, 1914, 74, Frederic Dannerth, replying, 
mentions tetra amino carbazol as a promising accelerator. This is 
believed to be the first and almost the only reference to an un- 
patented accelerator. In the issue February 1, 1915, 265, and con- 
tinued in March, 322, there is “A Review of Recent Progress in 
Rubber Chemistry” which is believed to contain all the references 
found in the book during the time embraced. 

While the author index in nearly every case gives the publication 
in which the original article was found and reference to nearly all 
the abstracts, it is noted that W. A. Caspari, in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, 1914, 2139, contributed an article on osmotic 
pressure and physical constituents of caoutchouc, and F. Kirchof, 
in Kolloidchemische Beihefta, 6-1, 1914, wrote on swelling of vul- 
canized rubber, and Spence and Kratz in Kolloid-Zeitschrift, 
1914, 262 wrote on the same subject, and F. Ahrens in Gummi- 
Zeitung, 28, 480, contributed an article on vulcanization, all the 
original articles being indexed under the authors’ names, yet the 
abstracts of these articles published (THe INpIA RuBBeR WorLD, 
October, 1914, 17-18) in this journal are not mentioned. 

Notwithstanding these, and possibly other omissions, the book is 
indispensable to rubber technologists to avoid threshing over old 
straw. 


January 15, New York, N. Y. ANON. 
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Hevea a Success in Mexico 


Fred T. P. Waterhouse, One of the Pioneer Planters of Malaya, Reports Favorably on Mexican Hevea 


HAT Hevea rubber can be successfully grown in Mexico, in 
‘Tome localities as far north of the Equator as 18 degrees of 

latitude, and in districts with no recorded rainfall for three 
to four months in the year, during the dry season, is the opinion of 
Fred T. P. Waterhouse who has just returned from a trip to that 
country. In his opinion the problems of cheap labor and stable 
government are the obstacles which if they could be overcome 
would result in Mexico becoming one of the greatest rubber 
producing countries in the world. 

Mr. Waterhouse made the following statement for publication in 
Tue Inpta Rupper Worip: “There are many fine Hevea rubber 
trees growing in different localities in Mexico. I was told that they 
grew well but did not yield much rubber. However, I found the 
reason for this opinion was that the Hevea trees did not respond 





Malaya with some of the first trees that were planted there. 

“The Castilloa rubber plantation in Mexico on which the best 
tapping results were obtained over a period of five years averaged 
324 trees per acre. The average yield per tree was a quarter of 
a pound, which is equivalent to 76 pounds per acre per annum, 
at a collecting cost of 9 cents per pound. Compare this with 
lievea in the Far East, with a return of 400 pounds per acre at 
a collecting cost of 4 cents per pound, and you have one answer 
to why rubber was a failure in Mexico. 

“Because very old Castilloa trees in the Mexican jungles some- 
times yield as high as two or three pounds of rubber at a tapping, 
is one of the reasons why planters in Mexico planted the indi- 
genous tree instead of Hevea.” 

Mr. Waterhouse visited many of the rubber plantations in 





Ten-Year-Old Hevea Tapped by Mr. Waterhouse in Mexico and Producing More 


Than Normal Yield. JInsert—Six Rubber Biscuits Obtained from Seven Days’ 
Tapping, Showing Pronounced Wound Response 


to tapping methods that are used on the Castilloa rubber tree. 
The latex of the Castilloa flows readily with one cutting which 
drains the tree to such an extent that it takes six months to a 
year to recuperate and is only tapped once or twice a year, while 
on the other hand the Hevea yields practically nothing the first 
day it is cut and it is not until about the tenth day that a satis- 
factory flow of latex is obtained. It then can be tapped every day 


in the year. 
“I was told of one small planting of Hevea trees that was des- 


troyed in order. to plant corn because the trees did not respond 
to the first tapping and were consequently considered poorer yield- 
ers.than the Castilloa. I believe a similar mistake was made in 


Mexico fourteen years ago and expressed the opinion then that 
they should plant Hevea, as it was a better tree. Ten or twelve 
years ago J. C. Harvey planted 40,000 Hevea trees on El Palmar 
plantation and the trees did well but had to be abandoned when 
they were between two and three years old on account of the 
revolution. Labor in that locality at that time was paid 30 cents 
a day and was plentiful. 

The outbreak of the present revolution prevented Mr. Water- 
house from inspecting the Hevea trees on El Palmar estate as he 
had planned. If only a few of these trees are still in existence 
they will form a valuable source of seed supply for future plant- 


ing Operations in Mexico 
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Reclaimed Rubber in Compounding’ 


Technical Quality and Value—Function of Reclaims As Plasticators—Aging and Abrasive Resistance 
Physical Characteristics—Typical Stocks—Figuring Specific Gravity of Stocks 




































































HEN the British Government plan was proposed for the reclaimed rubber secures a compounded material in which the 
restrict the production « rude rubber a point raised gum, fillers, hydrocarbons, etc., are very thoroughly incorporated. 
wainst it me irers was that high prices for In fact, well-made reclaimed rubber is more homogeneous than 
crude would stimulate the use of reclaims as a substitute, to the the average finished rubber mixing ready for the vulcanizer. 
detriment « ality rubber goods This view was ’ F 7 
, ' s Reclaims in Rubber Mixings 
entirely wrong because no account was taken of the fact that 
during the entire time while crude rubber sold at distress prices Che plastic quality of a well-made reclaim imparts to ordinary 
% failed to ¢ inate reclaims. which continued to be made and medium and low grade mixing a gum quality or consistency that 
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Specific Gravity Calculator for Rubber Compounds 
used in substantial ume despite mevitable encroachment by cannot be obtained at the same price by using crude rubber and 
crude rubber fillers alone. The current market rate for reclaimed automobile 
Reclaimers valiantly contested for business, knowing that their tires is approximately nine cents a pound. For this price the pur- 
products have distinctive qualities which give them superior tech- chaser secures 60 per cent of high grade vulcanizable rubber, to- 
nical value in standard lines of work which provide outlets for gether with substantial quantities of zinc oxide. carbon black, 
a large tonnage. Reclaims can hold these fields quite irrespective lithopone, etc., perfectly incorporated 
of the prices of crude rubber. Therefore, the cost of reclaim The ready mixed feature of reclaims gives them a ratable labor 


per pound compared to that of crude is not the sole or even the saving value in mill work that should not be overlooked. For 
important factor in the situation 4 manufacturer purchasing example, a stock containing 50 per cent of reclaimed automobile 
— tire as a base is more than two-thirds mixed before millin 
‘Data for this article furnished by the United States Rubber Reclaiming 4 ° . F : : 1 
Co.. New York, N. ¥. and contains valuable reinforcing ingredients well incorporated in 
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place of cheap inert fillers. Many compounders fail to appreciate 


the available savings in the selection of reclaims on the basis 
of technical properties rather than pound cost. This lack of 
discrimination is certain to increase costs by slow milling and 
tubing, difficult calendering and other processing features. These 
costs are particularly high in stocks in which the base is crude 
rubber heavily compounded with dry fillers, softeners, etc. The 


presence of a substantial volume of reclaimed in most stocks im- 
parts plasticity and quality to the compound not attained by mere 
This plasticity is maintained in every process pre- 
when the reclaim 


vulcanized rubber. 


softeners 


ceding vulcanization ceases to function as a 


plasticizer and becomes 
Aging of Reclaims 
ln tormer 


claimed in large 


years manufacturers feared that the presence of re- 


percentages would impair the aging qualities of 


the tinished material. The necessary safeguards to prevent dete- 


ioration from age had not been thrown around the reclaiming 


processes. Today, many rubber articles in service, containing large 


percentages of reclaimed, are showing better resistance to age 


than similar articles made of crude rubber and fillers without 
reclaim 
It is now fairly well recognized that well balanced reclaim 


stock compounds offer the greatest resistance to abrasive wear, 
such as that to which heels and soles and auto tires are subjected 
In the finer grades of rubber goods where skim coat, friction 
grip, high elasticity or tensile strength is required, the reclaimer, 
within the past year or two, has modified his processes, and suc- 


cessfully met these demands 
Types of Reclaimed Rubber 
The physical characteristics of the principal types of reclaimed 
rubbers should be kept in mind in selecting the grade best suited 
Five popularly used types are as follows: 
\ properly reclaimed auto tire stock 
gravity, 120: rubber content 60 per cent; vulcanized, an elonga- 
tion of 350 per cent; and tensile strength 800 pounds to the square 


to a given purpose 


should have: specilic 


inch. 

Light gravity stock 
should contain over 70 per cent rubber; on curing have an elonga- 
tion of 400 per cent; and tensile strength at least 600 pounds to 


should not exceed 1.10 specific gravity: 


the square inch. 

Unwashed shoe stocks should not exceed gravity 1.55; 
contain 35 per cent rubber; on curing, the elongation should be 
200 per cent; and tensile strength 700 pounds to the square inch. 
from mechanical scraps should not exceed 
have a rubber content of 40 per cent; 
and tensile strength varying from 800 to 


should 


\ reclaimed made 
1.55 in specific gravity: 
elongation 200 per cent; 
1000 pounds on the cured sample. 

High tensile reclaimed is produced with gravity of 1.16; 63 per 
cent rubber. Cured it tests: elongation 600 per cent and tensile 
strength from 1,600 to 1,800 pounds per square inch. 


Typical Stocks Containing Reclaim 


\ few typical mixings in which reclaims are used follow: 


Tire Tread 


Smocked sheets 35 00 
Light gravity reclaim .......-csecescceecccees 38.50 
DAIOFEL FUBBET 2. ccc ccc cece re scccccccccrcccvesce 7.75 
Zine OXide ....csescccscscccceses eee see tsenewe bed 4.00 
Carbon black . er ee ee errr 11.00 
Hard clay pack ae aarw eke piovekeseeseuaees 17.50_ 
Sulphur > come Whe Gh:0Ged Mics 2.125 
Litharg@e ..ccccccse WPTTTTITI TTT TTT TTT 3.00 
ROBOUETEOOT 6 ook ccc cece sce teers cece cscceseseeese 1.50 
120.375 
Friction 
Coarse Para . L chdevees dedepetisbheeeussees 22.00 
Rolled brown crépe ..... eceeoscenateceseoeonses yess 23.00 
Light gravity reclaim sdocpecss deubeueasubenenee 46.00 
DRteeEE TOBBOE «6 ooc cc cccccetecesc ome sossjoeeseoee 15.00 
Zine oxide eS er Per ee re 4.00 
Sulphur ....: Dice celddees athaddvve caaVithotéuct 4.00 
Litharge ry 


Accelerator 


Code Wire Insulation 

I I on 5, aaa. dia: re oe poten ee ee eae 7.00 
Tire reclaim 25.00 
Mineral rubber , 20.00 
WEEE Cddwhekdesenwsinissiedenes rerrerr rrr om 44.00 
Paraffin ; es 
l.itharge . cauwedwed: ae 
Sulphur ‘ 1.00 

102 00 

In proolting work it is common to use mixings containing 70 


to 80 per cent of boot and shoe or of mechanical reclaim accord- 
ing to product desired. These reclaims are preferred for the 
production of goods surfaced with an embossed design such as 
imitation grain of leather, because their price is right and they 
have the proper plastic quality to take the grain from the rolls 
without through to the cloth and will retain the 


cutting grain 


permanently while a crude rubber stock will release the impres 


sion of the grain. 
Figuring Gravity of Stocks 

Compounders are realizing increasingly the signification of sp 
cific gravity in connection with their mixed stocks and ingredients 
They are familiar with pound cost and perhaps with cost per cubic 
foot or volume cost. A balance or some form of gravitometer is 
necessary to determine the specific gravity of a mixed stock or 
reclaimed rubber. 

It is frequently desired to know the gravity of a proposed stock 
before mixing. This is easily found by the use of the table of 
factors, which serves as a specific gravity calculator. 


Directions for Using Specific Gravity Table 


The table is divided into three parts: multiples of ten pounds, 


unit pounds, and ounces. The factors must be taken from table 


thus 

A. For 2 pounds 3 ounces of lime the factor would be as 
follows: 

Find the word lime in the left hand column and follow along the 
horizontal line and under the unit pound column marked 2 find 
Follow the horizontal line further and under the 
add these two fac- 


factor for 2 pounds 3 


the factor .877. 
ounce column marked 3 find the factor .082; 
tors together .877 O82 giving 959 the 
ounces of lime. 

B. For 24 pounds 14 ounces of gas black 
factor would be found as follows: 

Find the word gas black (Micronex) in the left hand column. 


the horizontal line and in the tens pound column under 


(Micronex) the 


Follow 
20 find the factor 11.249; continue along the horizontal line and 
factor 2.286; continue 
along the horizontal line and under 14 in the ounce column find 
f gas black (Micronex). 


in unit pound column under 4 find the 


the factor for 24 pounds 14 ounces 
C. To find the specific gravity of a rubber compound: 
1. Find the 
of the compound from the table \s 
2. Add all of these factors together. 
3. Divide the total weight of the compound by the sum of the 


factors of the various components 


\ and B. 


specific gravity 


shown under 


factors, giving the specific gravity of the compound. 
If it is desired to find the specific gravity of a compound, appli- 


cation of the above rules will give the results as indicated in 


the following formula: 


1 
Weight, Pounds Sp. Gr. Factor 

40 Smoked sheet -» 43.011 

6 Mineral rubber Ta: 

4 Palm oil -o 4.255 

1% Sulphur .500 + .25¢ : .750 

9 Gas black (Micronex) 5.143 

4 Zine oxide .718 

3 Litharge .. .323 

36 Whiting 11.236 2 247 13.483 

Total 103% 73.452 
Specific gravity of compout 


73.452 


The advantage of the above method is that it permits quick and 
by ordinary clerical help with but 


accurate figuring of gravities 
little experience. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 











An Important Variable in Raw Rubber Table II 
By D. F. Twiss and F. B Jones Va crepe rubbers with progressive vulcanization 
Tensile Strength % Elongation at 
HE important variable in raw rubber referred to by the are (in kg./sq. mm.) 0.5 kg./sq. mm. 
_° ‘ -- te a va ames oa ——— RA, 
authors is the “broadness of peak” or way in which the tensilk 50 It (2). (3). (4). G) (2). (3). (4). (5). 
strength changes with overcure a 7S 1.05 0.90 0.84 0.89 855 830 835 820 
, 7 ‘ a ae ; ee? an 
Broadness of peak is the factor that leads to preference for . 12 1.05 1.45 1.14 1.21 805 735 750 730 
) , ; . . 1.25 1.75 1.37 1.60 775 725 670 690 685 
“df , © plas on Parad for ce ~—_ bber 5 7 
hard fine Para over plantation Para for certain lines of rubbet , 163 158 150 = 00 ” 635 640 660 
work. 110... 1.58 1.62 1.75 1.40 1.58 675 660 575 590 625 
ot : ‘ l 1.78 1.75 1.55 1.14 1.30 635 600 550 555 575 
In the following extracts comparison is made between hard fine 1 1.25 1.05 610 360 ie 
and pale crepe and explanation given of the means by which ” 0.40 
breadth of peak can be developed in plantation rubber equivalent 1) Period during which tensile (b) Cerrected period, i.e., actual 
, - 4 , strength is at or above 1.2 period X 100 
to that of hard fin kg./sq. mm. (pale - — a 
The maintained high value or “broadness of peak,” also should crepe) Period fcr “optimum cure.” 
, , : > , ' Min Min. 
not be considered merely on the side of over-vulcanization; it (1) #0 (1) 25 
P . e (2) 40 >) 2 
is of much greater importance that it should occur before the 3) 4 34 40 
point commonly described as the “tensile optimum,” because this (4) 20 (4) 20 
facil 1 b entialincs ae (5) 40 (5) 40 
facilitates productio t 1licani7¢ products of satisfactory physical 
strencth at lower coefficients of vulcanization, and, therefore, wit] In the comparison of the degree of maintenance of high tensile 
superior aging ' strength, it is important, of course, to allow for the rate of 
Table I vulcanization of the rubber. A rubber attaining its tensile 
able : o , . " 
} ptimum, that is, in 50 minutes, cannot be directly compared with 
H e Pa ‘ " ‘ ‘ s \ k ” - : , 
me needing 150 minutes, because the curve representing the 
Streng Elongation at development of tensile strength in the latter with progressive 
Cure kg mm ( kg./sq. mn ' ' 
: vulcanization wi!l naturally tend to be more extended along the 
t (4 2). (3). 4). G time axis 
- : For the purpose of comparison, therefore, we suggest applying 
‘ ’ 80 767 778 i factor to the abscisse so that the tensile curve attains its 
é ~ptimum in every case at the same distance along the abscisse 
iXis rhis indeed may be regarded as roughly equivalent to 
comparing the tensile strength—time curves at temperatures of 
> equal rate of vulcanization. 
Adjusting the above figure in Tables I and II in this way we 
Some lots of hard fine Para, when vulcanized over a series of obtain the curves represented in the diagram. These curves 
periods, do actually show a prolonged high tensile strength; some show clearly the advantage of the hard fine Para sample relative 
typical samples of plantation crepe rubber, on the other har d, to two of the plantation crepe samples with respect to the main- 
give a sharply defined attainment of maximum tensile strengtl tenance of high tensile strength, or in other words with respect 
with no prolonged maintenance of higl ilue, either before or to the “prolonged optimum” or “broad peak.” 
after the tensile optimum This result appears to provide a full explanation of one of 
the few surviving claims as to the exclusive applicability of hard 
o , . . - . 
+0 conne ‘ — ne Para. Statements are still made that for elastic thread and 
| an-~e Feke svepe 2 tape hard fine Para is essential. 
18 - bend 3 a ‘ P 
; | e pow om Expressed in other words, it is found that in comparing hard 
1 y ‘  @ ne Para with many samples of plantation rubber, the chemical 
= . . change may take place at comparable rates with the two types 
eis . of rubber, but the improvement in physical properties frequently 
j \ 1 : ¢ - ? 
a re ae develops at a much earlier stage with the former. Consequently 
1-2} fy it is easier to produce well vulcanized rubber with such hard 
y ? fine Para because (1) a lower coefficient of vulcanization will 
1-0} / \ suffice, (2) the danger of over-vulcanization is greatly reduced. 
. \ The extent of prolongation of the optimum portion of the 
— * kes 6 tensile strength curve constitutes therefore an important feature, 
= . . og oge ° ° a 
|" 108 fs mrs \ variability in regard to which has been almost completely over- 
OG ch oi 1. i A. . — . P ° 
50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 ooked in connection with plantation rubber. 
Time of cure in minutes \t least two important questions arise out of these considera- 
Cures of Hard Fine and Pale Crépe Compound tions. One is as to the cause underlying this desirable feature 
in hard fine Para rubber; the other is as to whether it can be 
For the easier fixing of the tensile optimum cure (for which the developed in plantation rubber. 
value of the coefficient of vulcanization is normally near 5) use The former question can be deferred; the latter can be definitely 
may be made of the knowledge that this generally corresponds answered in the affirmative. 
roughly with the occurrence of 650 per cent elongation at a load It is of importance, however, first to make clear that the refer- 
c ie P ” : ar 
of 0.5 kg./sq. mm ence to this “prolonged optimum,” both in the paper of de Vries 


1Read at a meeting of the Birmingham, England, Section of the Society « : ; " 
Chemical Industry. Nowember 27, 1923 ? Tue Inpta Ruseer Wortp, September 1, 1923, 779. 
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and in our own remarks, applies only to the mixture of rubber 
with a high proportion of sulphur in which over-vulcanization 
can be definitely attained. If the proportion of sulphur is reduced 
to 2—4 per cent it is, indeed, possible under suitable conditions 
to obtain a good tensile strength over a wide range of periods 
of vulcanization, but this is due largely to the impossibility of 
the attainment of over-vulcanization and its associated loss of 
strength. Although, however, the existence of the feature of 
“prolonged optimum” in rubber can be most easily detected in a 
sulphur-rich mixing, its existence will be beneficial in all mixtures 
containing the same rubber, particularly when the prolongation 
is on the side of lower vulcanization. 

From examination of various types of rubber we are able to 
state that the feature of the “prolonged optimum” can be induced 
in plantation rubber by suitable treatment. 

We have found, for example, that some samples of rubber 
produced by the desiccation of latex possess this feature (Table 
Ill). The occurrence of the feature may, however, have been 
more or less fortuitous because the advantage is not possessed 
by all samples produced by the same method. Rubber can also 
be improved by suitable treatment after arrival in this country. 
The use of zinc oxide as a compounding ingredient is also favor- 
able to the development of this characteristic 


Table III 


Rubber produced by desiccation of sprayed latex. Results of a 
range of cures 


Tensile Strength % Elongation at 
Cur (kg¢./sq. mm.) 0.5 kg./sq. mm. 
5.60.5¢ pact me 1.74 638 
a Oe bags pawn 1.81 607 
SO. . . * * . 1.89 600 
90. ae te : 1.20 538 
teed seinoreeceneebaaienas 1.74 508 
) SEPT eTrrerrereritcrr erie 1.48 491 
pace teaRtehaonnetetes 1.35 475 


Here optimum cure is approximately 80 minutes, therefore the 
corrected period during which the tensile strength is above 1.2 
kg./sq. mm. is 75 minutes at least. 


Table IV 
Rubber subjected to treatment in this country 


Bef re Treatment After Treatment 








- * leans ~~ 
Cure Tensile Tensile 
Min. at Strength in % Elongation Strength in % Elongation 
50 Ib kg./sq. mm. at 0.5 kg. kg./sq. mm at 0.5 kg. 
80 0.77 811 1.12 772 
90 0.88 767 1.30 745 
100 1.10 739 1.42 812 
110 21 71 1.38 669 
120 1.48 668 1.35 632 
130 1.53 650 1.48 602 
140 1.28 587 1.47 581 
15¢ 1.22 548 
160 1.00 546 


Certain accelerators of vulcanization also induce this feature 
in rubber very effectually. This is not common to all accelera- 
tors, however; many of the accelerators known are not appre- 
ciably active in this respect. Table V gives figures of a case 
illustrating such an influence on the part of 1 per cent of 
ethylidene aniline with 5 per cent of zinc oxide 


Table V 


Range of cures on mixing containing rubber 90, sulphur 10, zinc oxide 5, 
ethylidene aniline 1 
% Elongation at 


Tensile strength in kg./sq. mm 0.5 kg./sq. mm. 


—— ————— — —_ ———S 9 
Blank Acceler- Blank 

Accelerator mixing (rubber 90, sulphur 10) ator (rubber 90, 

—_—_—-_ = SF mixing sulphur 10) 
20 at 118° 0.94 60 at 148° 0.78 775 875 
35 1.25 70 0.94 660 855 
50 1.56 80 1.12 620 810 
65 1.75 90 1.30 605 775 
80 1.80 100 1.32 580 700 
120 1.95 110 1.58 550 675 
150 2.02 120 1.78 540 635 
se 130 0.50 610 


Corrected periods: “Accelerator mixing, 76 min. (nesuming optimum 150 
min.). Blank, 25 min, 


It is clear that the prolonged optimum, whatever the method 
of examination, may be of much importance in the production 
of any sulphur-vulcanized rubber. At the present time the degree 
of its development is uncertain and constitutes a feature in which 
greater regularity and aw are much to be desired. 


Aqueous Sulasions of of Coagulated Rubber. 
Balata and Gutta Percha 

Dr. Paul Alexander, referring in the Chemiker-Zeitung, De- 
cember 24, 1923, to the articles by J. B. Tuttle on Pratt’s process 
for dissolving coagulated rubber in water, and published in THe 
InpIA RuBeerR Wor p, claims that he was the first to make such 
solutions and not Pratt. As early as 1905 he made aqueous 
solutions (naturally colloidal) not only of crude rubber but even 
of vulcanized rubber. His processes have been patented in Ger- 
many and abroad.’ 

Dr. Alexander refers to mention of his discovery in his treatise 
on the theory and practice of regeneration of rubber, published 
in Chemiker-Zeitung in 1910 and in a paper read by Fritz Frank 
in 1908 before a meeting of the Verein zur Beférderung des 
Gewerbefleisses. Furthermore, the firm of Max Frankel & 
Runge, Spandau, exhibited large quantities of such solutions at 
the Rubber Exhibition of London in 1911. 

The essential points in Pratt’s method correspond to those de- 
scribed by him, Dr. Alexander declares, except that he was able 
to make latex-like aqueous rubber solutions without the aid of 
oieic acid as protective colloid. 

s Germany: 197,154; 200,667. Belgium: 187,057; 195,900. Great Britain: 
14,681—1905; 25, 351906. Canada: 127,267. Denmark: 1,666. France 
358,018. Austria: 30,365. United States: 844,077. 

The Solubility of Suleine in Rubber’ 
By W. J. Kelly and K. B. Ayers’ 


The authors have proved by a study of the distribution of 


sulphur between rubber and another phase that the system obeys 
Henry’s law and hence the sulphur is dissolved in and not ad- 
sorbed by the rubber. The bearing of this on theories of vul- 
canization is indicated and the possibility of using the laws 
of chemical kinetics to study the reaction between sulphur and 
rubber is pointed out as indicated in their conclusions. 


Conclusion 

The fact that rubber dissolves and does not adsorb the sulphur 
has a direct bearing on the theories of vulcanization. In the first 
place it is not possible for one substance to dissolve and at the 
same time adsorb a second substance. Thus there is only one way 
to have sulphur adsorbed by the rubber and that is to convert it 
to the form which is insoluble in the rubber. This might happen 
in rubber through the reactions between sulphur and the resins, 
proteins, or accelerators. It has, however, been shown by Twiss* 
that there is no difference in the rate at which Su and SA vul- 
canize, and also that when a stock containing only the insoluble 
form is vulcanized, all the free sulphur is soluble in acetone after 
vulcanization. This is also in agreement with the results obtained 
by Endres,* who showed that the rhombic or soluble form is the 
most stable of the forms of free sulphur in rubber. Hence, in- 
stead of insoluble sulphur being formed in rubber, the opposite 
takes place and the insoluble form is converted to the soluble. 

Thus the sulphur-rubber mixture, being a solution, must be 
homogeneous with respect to these two substances at all con- 
centrations of sulphur below the saturation point, and as this 
point is rather high at vulcanizing temperatures it should be 
possible to apply the laws of chemical kinetics to the system, and 
thus obtain some insight into the mechanism of the reaction. 

a 1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 65th meeting 
ote American Chemical Society, New Haven, Connecticut, April 2 to 7, 

2 Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


® Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry 36, 787 (1917). 
«Tue Invta Rupser Worn, 68, 635, 1923. 
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Chemical Patents 
The United States 
\ Metuop or Propuction. The materials tor 
nization f rubber consisting of the con 
ensat heating together a paranitroso dimethylaniline 
n temperatur t which interaction takes 
pla ( » nd gland United States patent 
N 1,481 482 
RUBBES PROCES ¢ process of making a 
n nprising subjecting an inorganic solid in 
paste 1 in presence of an organic deflocculating 
12 porating the product with rubber.—George W 
\ Jersey, assignor to Acheson Corporation, 
New \ 1 States patent No. 1,482,340 
} 
urbe 
legret ‘ ; 
al i t 
>» Adar N vatuckK, ‘ ecticut issignor to The Cana 
lian | lidated Rubber Co., Limited Montreal, Canada 
Canadian 1 t. 235.629 
METALIZE SURFACI Rupser Compounps CONTAINING 
S R ror r producing a metal surface on a body 
made of a rubber compound containing sulphur which consists 
vering the body with a foil of gold and silver alloy, heating 
the body to vulcanize it and t suse combination of some of the 


sulphur witl 


of the sulpl 


electro-deposit 


the metal, removal of uncombined metal, reduction 


le by treatin t bod 1 in electrolytic bath, and 


further metal on that derived from reduction 


4 
] 


Albert I. G. Warren, Catherham Valley, Surrey, England. Cana- 


dian patent No. 237,592 


The United Kingdom 


VULCANIZING Compositions. Disubstituted guanidines are ob- 
tamed by treating a symmetrically disubstituted thiourea with 
ummonia and a metallic compound, such as zinc oxide, litharge, or 
lead carbonate, capable of eliminating the S from the thiourea.— 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. British patent 
No. 199,354 


Porous Eponitt Porous bodies for use in galvanic batteries, 
electrolytic cells, filters, etc., are made from powder, shavings, 
etc., of partly vulcanized ebonite or of completely vulcanized 
ebonite covered with a thin layer of unvulcanized or partially 
ulcanized ebonite, by bringing the powder, etc., into a volume 
larger than it would occu under pressure, and vulcanizing 
\ccording to a modification, the ebonite powder, etc., is mixed 


vith a substance such as salt which does not combine with the 
can be removed by solution or other means 


after vulcanizing.—M. Wilderman, 72, Fellows Road, Hampstead, 


ebonite, and whicl 
London. British patent No. 200,577 
RUBBER COMPOSITIONS An ingredient of rubber compositions 
nsists of activated carbon, clay or a precipitated and partly 
ried metallic hydroxide or gel such as silica, activation being 
produced by heat, and the activated material being characterized 
possessing an adsorptive capacity at least five times as great 
the untreated material at normal temperature and pressure. 
['ypical mixing, 100 parts of rubber, 10 parts of sulphur, 36 
parts of carbon activated by heating to 1,000 degrees C in steam 
for 90 minutes, and vulcanized at 40 pounds steam pressure for 
three hours.—\W. |]. Mellersh-Jackson, 28 Southampton Buildings, 
London. (Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A.) British 
patent No. 207,570 
CoaTING COMPOSITION Paints, varnishes, etc., containing 
cumarone resin are mixed with rubber. The resin and rubber 
may be melted together and afterwards dissolved together or 
separately in a solvent such as petroleum spirit—A. C. Holtzapfel, 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. British patent No. 207,616 


Denmark 


MATERIAL FOR JAPANNING Rusper Goons. Rape oil is heated 
for seven days to 150-185 degrees C. The obtained substance 


also may be used as a rubber filler—A. Andersen and O. E. 


Christensen. Danish patent No. 29,721. May 30, 1922. 


France 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
548,97 (March 15, 1922). Improvements in the manufacture of crude 


rubber and similar products, proceeding from latex and similar 

materials. General Rubber Co 

549.353 (March 1922) Composition of a special product for instan- 
taneously repairing and vulcanizing inner tubes and pneumatic 
tires for motor vehicles and bicycles F. Charlet. 














555,448 (Augus 1922). Improvements in the manufacture of rubber 
P. Schidrowitz. & 

$55,805 (September 8, 1922). Process and apparatus for regenerating 
used vulcanized rubber and for recovering the tissues and 
threads combined with this rubber. G. E. Heyl. | 

$56,751 (October 2 Improvements in the acceleration of the 
vulcaniz: f rubber. The Naugatuck Chemical Co 

Germany 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
21.422 (Nowember 19, 1922). Production of sulphur for vulcanizing 


Kaban Chemical Works. G. m. b 
1921). Process for manufacture of hot vulcanized 
sponge Fritz Pfleumer, Bodenbacherstrasse 44, Dresden 
329.022 (May 19, 1922). Method of making an adhesive substance for 
rubber and leather articles. Max Buhling, Riehlerstrasse 88, 
Kéln and Max Draemann, von Sandtplatz 1, Kéln-Deutz. 
$89,656 (April 5, 1921). Method of dehydrating artificial and natural 
rubber. Siemens & Halske A.-G., Siemenstadt-bei-Berlin 








REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 








1924 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Machine for Soapstoning Tubed Goods 


r Is a common defect of ordinary soapstoning devices that they 
pike an inflating pressure and thereby distort the form and 

size of the tubed 
article. This disad- 
vantage is obviated in 
the machine for soap- 
stoning here _ illus- 
trated. 

The device auto- 
withdraws 
regulated 


matically 
a certain 
amount of soapstone 
from the hopper at 
regular intervals. The 
air pressure, also 
regulated, is allowed 
to escape from the 
air tank and blow the 
specific amount of 
soapstone up through 
the head of the tub- 
ing machine and thus 
force it into the rubber tubing as it is extruded from the tuber. 





The Smith Soapstone Machine 


By this method there is no stretching of the tube, as the ait 
comes in puffs at intervals and does not build up pressure in the 
goods. The fact that a regulated amount of soapstone can be 
delivered is an important advantage as a matter of suppressing 
excess dust and waste. 

The machine is motor driven, compact and durable, and admits 
of close working adjustment and convenient control—H. Monroe 
Smith, P. O. Box 198, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Easy Reading Mercury Thermometers 


The latest improvement applied to industrial mercury ther- 
mometers to facilitate their easy and accurate reading will be 
highly appreciated in rubber factories 
and vulcanizing shops, where for the 
most part ordinary thermometer 
scales are read with much difficulty. 

The easy reading feature recently 
introduced shows a broad red _ line 
from the top of the mercury column 
to the top of the tube. When the mer- 
cury rises it covers more of this red 
line; when the mercury falls a cor- 
respondingly greater length of the red 
line is exposed. The strong contrast 
between this bright red line and the 
metallic grey of the mercury gives to 
the accurate mercury thermometer the 
easy readability of the red spirit in- 
strument. 

The red line effect in Tag-Hespe 
thermometer tubing is due to the fact 
that the back of the fine capillary bore, 
up and down which the mercury trav 
els, is made of bright red glass. This 
streak of colored glass extends all the 
way from the top of the thermometer 





Tag-Hespe Red Reading 
Thermometer 
down to the bulb and under the magnifying effect of the lens 
front of the tube shows as a broad red band above the mercury 
column.—C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 18 to 88 Thirty-third street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Tubing Machine 
The necessity for greater machine efficiency in rubber tubing 
work has recently been met by the development of the new 
variable speed motor driven tuber here pictured. 
This machine is built in all sizes up to 12-inch diameter cylinder. 
It may be operated at four speeds, obtained by a gear shifting 


arrangement similar to that generally used in automobiles. These 


gears, as well as the drive gears, are all encased and run in oil. 
Ball bear- 
ings of the most approved type are used throughout and have 
proved in service test the most suitable bearing for this type 


[he shift gears are made of tool steel and hardened. 


of machine. 

In many factories direct current is not available, and as the 
ilternating current variable speed motor is not yet altogether 
practical this variable speed tubing machine permits “sufficient 
differences of speed to meet all manufacturing requirements. 
The space required for a six-inch machine, including: motor base, 








Adamson Variable Speed Tubing Machine 


is much less for this super machine than that required for the 
old-type standard—The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Ohio 





Crépe Sole Dieing and Trimming Machines 
Two machines essential in cutting and edge trimming the 


popular crépe rubber sole are here illustrated 
The first of these machines, commonly used in all leather or 





Dieing-out Press for Crépe Soles 
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rubber footwear factories, is indispensable for cutting sole forms 
sheets of thick, gristly crépe rubber, such qualities as 
other kind of cutting 


trom rough 


will not permit the use of any rubber 
machinery 

The gearless 
wood-block bed 


form of 


press has a 
sole 


dieing-out 
upon which the 
struck out or 
This 


operation is 


crepe rubber is 


steel cutting dies. press is 


and its 


cut by 
belt-driven under 
pedal control. 

\ very slight foot pressure suffices to 
cause the head of the machine to descend 
with force, sending the die through the 
stock, after which it automatically re- 
turns to the starting position and is im- 
mediately ready for making the next 
stroke 

The machine designed for trimming the 
edges of a crepe sole applied to a shoe 
replaces the awkward hand knife method 
with much saving of time and gain in 
The machine is in- 
clinably mounted and belt-driven. It is 
equipped with a disk knife and a reser- 
voir with water feeding arrangement to 
moisten the knife edge and insure smooth 
cutting effect—United Shoe Machinery 
Crépe Sole Edge Cut- Co., Albany Building, Massa- 

ter—Model A husetts 


neatness of work 





Boston, 


Rubber Cable Vulcanizer 


represents an electric vulcanizer designed for 


effecting repairs and vulcanizing rubber joints of cables under- 





Electric Cable Vuleanizer 


Henley 


naked fire is not safe 


[he vulcanizer consists of two galvanized sheet 
iron supports. The outer trough holds the heating 


immersed in oil, and the inner trough takes 


the use of 


ground, as in miun¢ 
iron troughs 
mounted on 
elements, which are 


the vulcanizing compound and the cable or other article to be 
vulcanized. 

The terminals and controlling switches are located inside the 
ipparatus so that all working parts and connections are under oil 
4 socket for grounding is bolted to either end of the stand. 


Some of the advantages of this arrangement are that the coils 


cannot be overheated nor burn the compound; the heaters are al- 


ways accessible and cannot get clogged by sediment, and the parts 
are standardized and interchangeable 

Before delivery every vulcanizer is tested at 2,500 volts between 
—W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
London Wall, 


heating circuit and ground connection 
Works Co., Limited, Blomfield 
FE = > 


street London, 


Plantation Rubber Sheeting and Marking Machines 


A light type machine designed for plantation service in sheeting 
out coagulated latex slabs is here pictured. The machine em- 
bodies features of spe- 
cial advantage and in 
actual service three ma- 
chines worked by six 
coolies have obtained an 
output equal to that ob- 
tained by four machines 
of the usual mangle type 
operated by 12 coolies. 

The machine is light 
in construction and ex- 
tremely strong in design. 
It combines independent 
and simultaneous adjust- 
ment of the top roll, and 
the rolls are carried in 
roller bearings which are 
packed to prevent escape 
of lubricant or entrance 
of water or dirt. The 
latter feature is particu- 
larly valuable because it eliminates completely any staining of the 
rubber, which is a common trouble with the ordinary type of 
machine. 

The machine pictured is made with rolls either 4 or 6 inches 
in diameter by 20 inches face, with either smooth or spirally 
grooved surface as may be desired. Roll pressure is exerted 
by the weight of the operator exerted through the treadle. The 
machine is made for hand operation in both bench and pillar type. 
The latter is arranged for duplex hand and belt drive —Joseph 
Robinson & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 

















Robinson Rubber Sheeter 


AIR-TIGHT DRUM FOR MINERAL RUBBER 

A special package for the shipment of mineral rubber is here 
represented. The drum measures 34 by 22 inches, made of 26 to 
28-gage sheet steel. It is provided 
with a nine-inch friction cap which 
is dipped in hot sealing asphalt, in- 
serted into the head and expanded, 


and water- 





—— 





making an air-tight 
proof package. The _ illustration 
shows a filled drum in the sealed 
friction cap ready for shipment. 

An additional feature of this 
package is its marking with the 
purchaser’s order number, number 
of the material, and num- 
bers, which enables the shipper or 
the customer to identify and trace 
individual packages at any time.— 
H. H P*tt.bargh, 
Pennsylvania. 


batch 


Robertson Co., 


WICK FEED OIL CUPS 











A positive feed oil cup is an 
insurance against hot and cut bear- 
ings, particularly when it feeds 
drop by drop in a constant and uniform way, making it possible 
to realize the full lubricating value of expensive oils. The “Shur- 
flo” wick feed cup is the name of a wick feed in which the oil flow 
can be controlled or stopped as desired by manipulating the posi- 
tion of the wick in the oil tube. The wicks are attached to a 


Robertson M. R. Drum 





1924 
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small wire for easy removal.—Hunter Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING MACHINES 


The production of goods made of fabric, paper, rubber and other 
calendered or sheet material requires the use of stock cut into 
strips. Previous to the development of the Cameron principles 
of slitting and rolling, knife cutting or shearing by hand or power 
was the usual means employed to prepare strip stocks. These 
methods fail to meet modern manufacturing needs and their 
abandonment is foreshadowed by the success of a series of so- 
called Camachines, certain of which were developed with special 
reference to the needs of rubber and allied isdustries. For 
example, the improved heavy duty slitting and _ roll-winding 
machine is designed for the work of manufacturers of tires, 
mechanicals, belting, hose, brake lining, etc. It handles both 
plain and friction coated fabrics as well as paper and burlap for 
wrapping purposes, in widths from 42 to 72 inches. 

A medium duty Camachine handles lighter weight materials 
for tires, insulating tape, etc., either coated or plain, as well 
as insulating materials of all kinds, together with paper for 
wrapping purposes. 

Still another machine of this group, the duplex combination 
type, is designed for use on varnished cambric, adhesive tape, 
thin rubber, tacky coated fabrics in general, and materials with 
a peculiar finish or slippery surface—-Cameron Machine Co., 
61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Machinery Patents 


A ConTRACTIBLE Tire Former. The object of this device is to 
provide an improved contractible tire building former with means 
to position the sections so that large tires can be put on and 
taken off without shifting any of the core sections out of the 
core plane. In other words, the core sections can all be nested 
in the same plane by an additional degree of contraction for 
greater convenience with large size tires. 

The function of the hydraulic mechanism shown with the core 
is to move the sections from the full circle position to their col- 
lapsed position and back again—Thomas Midgley, Hampden, 
Massachusetts, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,481,850. 


APPARATUS FoR CoverRING Cores. Covering elastic wound cores 
of golf balls, the cork or other centers of play balls, cores for 
covered buttons, etc., is made effective by a pair of narrow face 
disk pressure wheels driven in contact by a system of connecting 
gearing. 

Above the upper and below the lower wheel is an eccentric 
plunger which forces sheet stock into cup-like depressions in 
the edges of each wheel. On the opposite side a hopper delivers 
the cores to be covered into the cavities of the lower wheel. As 
the upper and lower cups meet, a spring actuated device in eacli 
opposing cup partly cuts through the cover stock and seams it 
around the core. 

The covered cores are conducted away from the machine by 
the strip stock acting as a conveyor—Stuart H. Heist, Penllyn, 
assignor to Penn Rubber Products Corporation, Philadelphia, both 
of Pennsylvania. United States patent No. 1,481,866. 


Battery Box Motp. In a vulcanizing mold the sides and top 
plates are bolted together with the base member. The latter 
carries cores or mandrels having a vent passage and means for 
opening or closing it from the exterior of the mold. Thus air 
under pressure can be forced between the bottom and sides of 
the cores for detachment of the adhering vulcanized box.—Joseph 
E. Perrault, assignor to Hood Rubber Co., both of Watertown, 
Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,482,145. 


APPARATUS FOR Mo.pinc Tire Treap Banps. This apparatus 
provides a hollow steam-heated mold by which tire tread bands 
having non-skid tread portions may be partly or semi-cured and 
shaped from a single band into their ultimate cross sectional contour 
with inner face portions exactly conforming to the transverse 
curve of the carcass upon which they are to be applied. Air 
pockets between the band and the carcass are eliminated and the 
distortion of the article during its application to the carcass is 
prevented. In conjunction with a steam curing drum a group of 
segmental sections are properly supported and mated to form an 
annular space in which the tire tread is formed and cured from 
the outside—Walter E. Shively, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 
1,482,325. 


\PPARATUS FOR HANDLING Aik Bacs. This invention enables 
expansible air bags to be extracted from cured tire casings. The 









































work is accomplished on a table provided with an upper and 
lower system of bead hooks which separate the heads sufficiently 
to permit a sling to be passed around the air bag. The sling 
is then connected to a motor-driven drum and rope system by 
which the bag is alternately pulled free and extracted from the 
tire casing—H. D. Stevens, assignor to the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 
1,482,446. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING Hotitow Articies. This patent relates 
to a machine and process for making hollow rubber articles such 
as balls, tires, etc., inflated from sheet rubber stock. The 
mechanism for cutting and inflating a ball centers around a spacer 
plate, above and below, to which conveyors deliver sheets of rubber 
stock. 

Cutting forms close on the sheets clamped on the spacer 
ring to seam them and the ball thus formed under inflation is 
discharged from the machine by tilting motion of the lower 
cutting member—Frank W. Skinner, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
United States patent No. 1,482,707. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


“CRUDE RUBBER SURVEY—No. 1, MARKETING OF PLANTATION 
Rubber.” By J. J. Blandin, Special Agent. Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 180. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Paper, 24 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Prepared 
under direction of H. W. Whitford, Chief of the crude rubber section. 
Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. 

HIS report is of especial value as representing the first of a 

fers of publications on crude rubber to be issued as a result of 
the extensive investigation of the crude rubber monopoly author- 

ized by the Sixty-seventh Congress. The investigation was or- 
ganized with a view to furnishing information and _ instituting 
measures which would tend to make the United States less de- 
pendent on foreign sources for its rubber supply, particularly upon 
the British colonies of the Far East. The present publication re- 
views conditions in that section of the world, that is, in south- 
eastern Asia and adjacent islands, and is of especial importance 
since 95 per cent of the rubber produced in 1922 came from the 
plantations of that region. Detailed accounts regarding the mar- 
kets of the Far East, the methods of financing, shipping, ctc., as 
well as various tables of statistics, help to make this first report 
a most interesting one. An excellent map is another valuable 


feature. 


“DES ESSAIS DES FILS ET CABLES ISOLES AU CAOUTCHOUC.” 
(French) By A, R. Matthis. Dunod, Paris, 1923. Paper, 128 pages. 
6 by 8% inches Illustrated 


This is a practical treatise on insulated wire and cables, stressing 
the importance of standardization on an international basis. Part 
I is devoted to Swiss, Dutch, Belgian, German, English and 
French specifications formulated by engineering societies, govern- 
ment and municipal sources, which are compared. There are 
chapters on the various factors affecting quality and durability of 
the product; on the properties of rubber and the ingredients 
employed in insulation mixings; and an outline of the manufac- 
turing processes for insulated wire, and sampling the product for 
tests. 

Part II covers in detail methods for testing rubber insulation 
by chemical, mechanical and electrical means. Brief notes follow 
on the installation of a testing laboratory with a list of essential 
chemicals, the apparatus needed, and approximate costs. A list 
of books and journals is given devoted to the scientific and techni- 
cal aspects of rubber and comprises English, French, Dutch and 


German titles. 


“LYINDUSTRIE DU CAOUTCHOUC.” (FRENCH) BY FERNAND 
Tacobs. Librairie Polytechnique ch. Béranger, Paris, 15 Rue des Saints- 
Péres, Liége, 8 Rue des Dominicains, 1923. Cloth, 473 pages, 6 by 
914 inches. Illustrated. 

The author gives a systematic outline of the rubber industry 
from crude rubber to manufactured goods of the principal types, 
such as tires, tubes, mechanicals, footwear, proofed fabrics, etc. 

Part I is devoted to crude rubber, its botanical sorts, character- 
istics, chemistry, and synthesis, followed by chapters descriptive 
of reclaimed rubber, substitutes, compounding ingredients, rubber 
analysis, and processes of vulcanization. 

Part II comprises 13 chapters, taking up rubber manufacturing 
processes and products in systematic order, beginning with the 
preparatory process of washing, drying, mixing and calendering. 
There is a chapter on vulcanizers and special machinery employed 
in making industrial and technical articles such as heavy mechani- 
cal rubber goods, matting, thread, sponges, and calendered products. 

The remainder of the book covers tubing machine products and 
inner tubes, tire casings, solid tires, hard rubber goods, balloon 
and airplane fabrics, and weather-proofed clothing material, hose, 


cut sheet goods, footwear, heels and soles, insulated wire and 
cables, and physical testing of cured goods. 

The text is liberally illustrated with modern rubber making 
machinery of French, English and American design and manufac- 
ture. Many typical formulae for rubber mixings are recorded 
as employed in the goods the methods of manufacture of which 
are described. The book. is interesting and valuable both to 
students and practical rubber men. 


“TESTING,” JANUARY, 1924, VOI i, NO. 1 THE PULLMAN 
Publishing Co., New York. 

This is a monthly international journal devoted to the field of 
testing materials, structures and machinery. The list of perma 
nent collaborators includes thirty-four internationally known 
engineering professors and testing experts of this and foreign 
countries. This list is increasing and it is hoped will include 
ultimately the leading testing experts in all branches of material 
and structural testing in the world’s industrial countries. 


New Trade Publications 


AN INFORMING 12 PAGE BOOKLET, “NATIONAL CoLors 1n RUBBER,” 
has been issued by the Intermediates Division, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector street, New York, N. Y., for the 
information of rubber manufacturers in regard to the company’s 
rubber colors. These colors are of two distinct sorts, water solu- 
ble and oil soluble, the first for application to vulcanized rubber 
as a dye and the second as compounding pigments for molded 
steam-cured goods, cements, etc. 

“Speciric Gravity CALCULATION ‘CHART.” A CONVENIENT COPY- 
righted chart has been prepared by the United States Rubber Re- 
claiming Co. for distribution to rubber chemists and compounders. 
The body of the chart comprises three divisions, showing for tens 
and unit pounds and unit ounces the volume factors corresponding 
to the specific gravities of a complete list of the company’s 
reclaims and usual compounding ingredients. By means of this 
chart one can figure readily and accurately the specific gravity of 
any rubber mixing direct from its formula whether it is written 
in pounds and ounces or on percentage basis. The chart is ac- 
companied by brief explanatory text illustrating its practical 
application. 

This chart, printed on heavy ledger linen stock is at once ac- 
curate and convenient for desk use. It will prove a time saver in 
the office of the rubber superintendent, chemist or compounder. 
Copies may be had free by application to the United States Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., 100 East Forty-second street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST RECENT CATALOG ISSUED BY THE C. J. TAGLIABUE 
Manufacturing Co., 18-88 Thirty-third street, Brooklyn, New York. 
is entitled “The Tag Line,” and contains a complete and well 
illustrated list of all this company’s products, including various 
ypes of thermometers, hydrometers, vacuum gages, gas-analysis 
recorders, oil testing instruments, etc. 


THE REPORT FOR 1922 oF THE CEYLON DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
culture contains a summary of conditions, both favorable and un- 
favorable, in connection with the rubber industry of that island. 
Special mention is made of various developments at the Central 
Experiment Station, Peradeniya. Rubber exported from Ceylon 
during the year 1922 is said to have amounted to 104,595,278 
pounds, as compared with 88,125,425 pounds in 1921. The United 
States represented the largest purchaser, taking 71 per cent of 
the total exports. 
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Recent Articles Relating to Rubber 


Coagulation Phenomena in Hevea Latex. A study of the transi- 
a stable flocculate obtained by dilut- 
volumes of water and heating to 95 
investigation showed that coherence may 
including 
De \ ries, 
Buitenzorg, Java 
July-August, 1923. 


tion into a coherent clot of 


ing the latex with nine 


degrees C. Preliminary 


be brought about by certain coagulants, by enzymes, 


latex, and by drying.—O. 


station, 


an enzyme present in fresh 


Director of the Central Rubber 


Recueil des Travaux Chim pues des Pays-Bas 


701-4 


Effect of Resting in the Properties of Rubber. Rubber obtained 


from trees which had been allowed to rest for four months was 


vulcanization, but gradually recovered in the 
The 


first time.—H. P. 


abnormally slow in 


results are similar to those obtained 
Bulletin of 


619-620. 


Experiments were car- 


course of a few weeks 
with trees tapped for the 


the Rubber 


Stevens, 


Growers’ Association. November, 1923, 


Electro-deposition of Iron on Rubber. 
determine the type of plating batu that would give 
Particular attention was given 
formulas were 


ried out to 
good deposits of iron on rubber. 
to baths of high 
A saturated bath of ferrous and calcium chlorides, contain- 


“throwing” power. Various 


tried 


ing chromous chloride and hydroquinone as reducing agents, gav¢ 


the best results—H. D. Hineline. Paper read at the Forty-Third 
General Meeting of The American Electro-Chemical Society, New 
York, N. Y., May 3 to 5, 1923 


Vulkanization und Depolymerization (German) \ contribu 
of the problems of vulcanization and depolymer 
points of view of depen- 


strength and stretch on the amount of combined 


tion to the study 


ization from the the swelling test; the 


dence of tensile 


sulphur; influence of vulcanization accelerators on depolymeriza- 


grain on tensile, stretch and swelling of 


Kirchhof 


tion; and influence of 


vulcanized rubber.—F Gummi-Zeitung, January 18, 
1924, 237-241. Gr 
Thermal Effect of Vapors on Rubber. 


with thin 


aphs 
Experiments with ther- 
that 


benzene, 


mo-electric junctions covered Ims of rubber show 


immersed in the vapor of ether, of 
toluene, 


a heating effect is obtained 


rubber is 
water, 


when 
chloroform, oil of lavender, 


The effect was 


pyridine, ammonia, 


and oil of geraniol 


maximal within a few seconds, and disappeared within a few 
minutes. On then removing the rubber from the vapor, a rapid 
cooling effect was obtained. Quantitative measurements for the 


The largest heating effect 


first 5 substances mentioned are given. 
noted was about 1 degree (in the case of ether). —A. S. Houghton, 
Proceedings of the Physical Society, 35, 39-44, 1922 

Technology and Commercial Applications of Sulphur—I. A 
résumé of the diversified uses of sulphur, free and uncombined 


in the various arts, classified into the following groups: 1, deport- 
2, sulphur in the rubber industry; 
sulphur in heat insulation; 5, 
7, sul- 


ment of sulphur with solvents; 
plasti 3; 4. 


6, sulphur as an agglutinant 


3, sulphur-containing 
sulphur and synthetic resins ; 
phur as a waterproofing agent: 8, impregnation with sulphur; 9, 
sulphur in paints and pigments 
In the first article of the 
sulphur that do not fall within the scope of this survey, namely, 


series mention is made of uses of 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, pulp and paper, fertilizer, in- 
and 2 noted 


Henry H 


bleaching, etc. Groups 1 


7; 


secticide and fungicide, 


above are discussed ar copious references given 
Wilkinson, Chemical Age, January, 1924, 22-24 
The Cause of Rustiness on Hevea Rubber. The saccharomycetes 
and oidium which “rusty” coating on_ sheet 
rubber obtain their protein serum 
constituents, with the exception of the most important organism 
sp., which can also utilize the quebrachite. 


cause the 
carbon and nitrogen from 
Torula heveanensis n 
The amount of fermentable sugars in the rubber is insignificant. 
Freshly rolled and sterilized rubber becomes badly rusted in 24 
hours. Dissolving out the water-soluble contents under aseptic 


conditions does not prevent rustiness, but soaking in the presence 


of bacteria results in the solution and removal of the proteins 
as well as the quebrachite and sugars, and prevents subsequent 
Rubber once dried undergoes an irreversible loss of 
this prevents inward diffusion of protevlytic 
enzymes outward diffusion of that 
development of the rustiness organisms on the surface cannot take 


rustiness. 
permeability ; 
substances, so 


and soluble 


place. Certain other characters of rubber are explained on the 
basis of irreversible permeability change.—J. Groenewege, Botani- 
cal Abstracts, 12, 469. 


Electro-viscous Effect of Rubber-benzene Solutions. Practical 
results in the viscosity test of rubber cannot be obtained until a 
scientific insight into the colloidal rubber is 
Rubber has been seldom used as a subject for colloidal 
chemical investigation. This investigation was limited to a care- 
fully chosen specimen of rubber. After a thorough study of one 
specimen the comparative behavior of other kinds of rubber may 
be undertaken.—W. A. N. Eggink, Recueil des Travaux Chimiques 
des Pays-Bas, 42, 317-31, 1923. 


better state of 


obtained. 


On the Constitution of Vulcanized Rubber. (French.) Con- 
clusion of serial article. Constitution of reversible gels in swelled 
rubber. Author rejects physio-chemical theory of vulcanization 
and concurs with chemical theory defended by Weber, Spence, 
etc.—F. Boiry. Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, 


January 15, 1924. 12,038-12,039. 


Packing of Rubber. (Dutch). Review of history and progress 
of packing rubber in bales. The accepted method is described, 
costs of packing in bales and in cases are compared; favorable 
American opinion of the former method is quoted and Michelin 
objections are refuted. In the author’s opinion it should be pos- 
sible to attain more with baling; he thinks the time has now 
come when all second grade rubber should be packed in bales.— 
}. R. Harmsen, Vederlandsch-Indisch Rubber-en Thee Tijdschrift, 
December 15, 1923. 598-600. 


Dubose, 


Results of the Inquiry Concerning the Preparation of Crépe 
Rubber. (Dutch.) In September, 1922, questionnaires con- 
cerning methods of preparing crépe were sent to 12 estates in 
Banjoewange. The estates answered fully and sent samples, most 
of which proved to be satisfactory although they varied as to 
color, finish and inner qualities. The investigation shows the need 
standard method of preparation, all the details of which 


R. Van Dillen, Algemeen Land- 


for one 


should be strictly observed.—L. 


bouwweekblad voor Nederlandsch-Indie, January 5, 1924. 829- 
832. 
The Consistency of Rubber and Rubber Compounds. Paper 


read before The Institution of Rubber Industry, January 7, 1924. 
-Dr. Samuel S. Pickles. The Rubber Age, London, February, 
1924, 662-677. 


The Significance of Dispersed Rubber. Dispersed rubber by the 
Relation of dispersed rubber to latex. 
Dispersion process 
Tuttle. 


use of the Pratt process. 
The value of dispersed rubber to planters. 
and the consumption of rubber—W. B. Pratt and J. B. 
The India-Rubber Journal, February 2, 1924, 15-17. 


The Aging of Rubber. Paper read Institution of 
Rubber Industry at Edinburgh, January 23, 1924. Topics treated 
are; the effect of cure; oxidation; accelerated aging; changes 
other than oxidation; relation between aging and physical proper- 
ties ; effect of organic accelerators 6n aging; effect of compounding 
ingredients on aging; and methods for the preservation of rubber. 

Sidney A. The India-Rubber Journal, February 2, 
1924, 17-24. 


before the 


Brazier. 


Reactions of Certain Guanidine Substitutes with Sulphur. 
(Italian.) Tests were made to determine if substitution products 
of guanidine which present similar features with corresponding 
thiourea react similarly—G. Bruni and Tullio G. Levi, Transac- 
tions of the Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Vol. 32, 5th 
Series, 2nd half No. 10, Meeting of November 18, 1923. 
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Charts for Estimating Temperature Distributions in Heating or 
Cooling Solid Shapes. The temperature-time relations in the mat- 
ter of solid bodies which are either being heated. or cooled may 
be empirically determined by inserting thermometers, thermo- 
couples, or other temperature measuring apparatus, or may be cal- 
culated from the assumed conditions, in conjunction with the 
physical constants of the materials, the surrounding contours, 
shapes and media.—H. P. Gurney and J. Lurie. /ndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, November, 1923, 1170. 

Italian Masters and Revalo Violins and Ditmar Method of 
Impregnating Wood with Latex. (German.) The author refers 
to his previously published suggestion that the (Cremona violins 
owed their fine tone to impregnation of the wood with latex from 
varieties of Euphorbia or Ficus elastica. This opinion appears 
to have excited the Revalo Tonveredlungs A.—G., Berlin, which 
owns several patents for improving the tone of violins, among 
other methods, that of applying to the sounding-board a thin 
coating of rubber solution before finishing with lac. Ditmar con- 
siders his latex impregnation method superior to the Revalo 
method because it is more like that of the old Italian masters. 
In neither method will the rubber deteriorate, as the lac pro- 
tects it. The rubber and lac firmly unite and in time become 
horny and this condition, he concludes, is the secret of the tone 
of the Cremonas.—Rudolf Ditmar, Chemiker Zeitung, January 
9, 1924, 19-20. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 

The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(333) We are asked to supply names and addresses of reliable 
dealers in chicle and in machinery used in making chewing gum. 

(334) Information is asked as to the manufacturer of rubber 
matting having square rather than tapering corrugations. 

(335) Prospective jobber asks for addresses of manufacturers 
of rubber bands, rubber mats for runningboards of automobiles, 
rubber rugs, etc. 

(336) Manufacturer inquires where he can buy a_ rubber 
handle to take the place of a wood handle inclosing a steel 
ferrule of a stylus. 

(337) . Subscriber asks to be advised as to source of supply 
of lithro-carbon. 

(338) A correspondent wishes to get in touch with manu- 
facturers of hard rubber tubing, also of caps used on fountain 
pen holders, and of syringe bulbs. 

(339) We are asked to supply names and addresses of manu- 
facturers of gas main bags. 

(340) Manufacturer wishes to get in touch with concerns 
who can supply hard rubber stock suitable for manufacture of 
fountain pen parts. 

(341) We are asked where the Freas electric oven may be 
purchased. 

(342) Information is asked concerning source of supply of a 
natural asphalt called “Grahamite.” 

(343) A correspondent is interested in obtaining the names of 
concerns who can supply equipment and instructions for the mak- 
ing of rubber molds of very soft pliable rubber which can be dis- 
torted and will take undercuts in the piece to be reproduced. 

(344) We are asked for names of suppliers of asbestine. 

(345) Inquirer asks for addresses of concerns who could supply 
by the thousand, rubber disks about 4 inches in diameter and YY 
inch thick. 

(346) We are asked for the address of the Meadow Rubber 
Co., supposed to be balloon manufacturers. 

(347) Addresses of manufacturers of tubing for artificial flow- 


ers are requested. 


(348) A reader is interested in locating a manufacturer of 17- 
inch hard rubber steering wheels for use on Ford and Chevrolet 
cars. 

(349) Prospective purchaser wishes addresses of manufacturers 
of rubber belts complete with plated buckles and clasps. 

(350) Names and addresses are requested of manufacturers of 
sheet rubber cut in sizes suitable for baby pants. 

(351) We are asked for addresses of manufacturers of a sub- 
stitute for hard rubber. 

(352) A subscriber wishes information concerning a black ink 
for printing on rubber. 

(353) Inquirer desires to know where baptismal trousers may 
be purchased. 

(354) Inquiry is made for addresses of manufacturers of strips 
of celluloid. 

(355) Addresses are requested of manufacturers of rubber rain- 
coats and rubber aprons. 


Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed 
below will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of The India Rubber World, 25 West 45th street, New 
York, N. Y. Requests for each address should be on a separate 
sheet and state number. 


Number Country and Commodity Purchase or Agency 
8961 Austria—Automobile tires and tubes........ Agency 
8971 Austria—Automobile tires and tubes......... Agency 
8985 Egypt—Automobile tires and tubes.......... Purchase and agency 
9042 Cuba—Rubher heels ..........ccccecesccces Agency 
9059 South Africa—Automobile and bicycle tires... Purchase 
9111 England—Toy balloons, rubber novelties and 
Sn cee evedaaumeias Purchase 


9136 England—Bathing caps, wading boots and 
CE TD 566. ds wxasanGs 0600s Fido ees ee 


9148 New Zealand—Automobile tires and tubes.... Agency 
9151 Spain—Automobile tires ..............000. . Purchase and agency 
9201 Sweden—Elastic for making garters and sus- 
CONS 5 ones ciceus cemneudennsessésiectens Purchase 
1208 Germany——Tires, avtcmobile cord, 1,000..... Purchase 


Trade Lists Available 


Number Country and Commodity 
EUR—12035—R Sweden—Rubber goods........... Importers and dealers 
FE—13075 China—Rubber soled canvas footwear Importers 











FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE INFORMATION 

A series of special circulars, containing brief items of interest 
regarding the rubber industry in various foreign countries, is 
now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. As a rule each 
of these publications contains a number of items, although some 
are devoted to a more detailed account of the rubber industry in 
some one country. Those of the latter class mentioned below 
are marked with an asterisk. 


“Trade Information Bulletin— 


DE adccekant omnehaate “Market for Rubber-Soled Footwear in China.” 

*Special Circular No. 382....‘“Market for Rubber Surgical and Sanitary 
Products in Argentina.” 

*Special Circular No. 386....“‘Retail Tire Prices in Switzerland.” 

Special Circular No. 387....‘Increased Tire Imports into the Nether- 
lands,” etc., etc. 

Special Circular No. 388....‘*Restricted Market for Canvas Rubber-Soled 
Footwear in Bolivia,” etc., etc 

"Special Circular No, 389....‘‘Retail Tire Prices in Cuba.” 

*Special Circular No. 390....“‘Retail Tire Prices in Spain.” 

*Special Circular No. 391....“Present Status of Tire Market in Portugal.” 

Special Circular No. 392....“Balloon Tires Offered on English Market,” 
ete., etc. 

Special Circular No. 393....‘Export Trade Notes on Rubber Footwear,” 
ete., etc. 

Special Circular No. 394. “Statistics of the Rubber Producing Regions 
of the Far East,” etc., etc. 

Special Circular No. 396....‘‘Market for ‘Tires in Tampico, Mexico,” 
ee. ete 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN-MADE MISCELLANEOUS 
rubber goods during the first eleven months of 1923 were Quebec 
and Ontario, their combined purchases being valued at $861,549, 
England following at $696,937, and Mexico, at $166,843. In each 
case these purchases represent an advance over that of the twelve 
months previous, when the importations of such goods were re- 
spectively $815,288, $550,079, and $148,942. 
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New Incorporations 
1923 


Akron Rubber Reclaimi Co., The, October 27 (Ohio), $500,000, of 

$2 ued at once. B. O. Ettling, president; William 
Welch, vice-presi lent in y sales manager; C. E. Bishop, vice-president and 
factory manager; R. M. Pillmore, secretary and treasurer. Directors: J. MW 





































Alderfer, C. W. Seiberling, William O'Neil and John A. Christie. Principal 
dice, Barberton, O I nanufacture and sell a full line of reclaimed 
ibbe 

B lire er 31 (Montana), $40,000 Incorporators: C. A. 
Marrs, F. M y Erickson, all residing at Butte, Montana. Princi- 
yal office, But na. To carry on a tire business 

Har Moll Tires, October 29 (Colorado), $150,000. Capital stock paid in, 
$5 ) Harry M. M president; H. D. Fuller, secretary; William A. 
Fleble reasuret Princiy office, 444 Fourteenth street, Denver, Colorado. 
Distribute f tires 

L f Tire Co., November 5 (Indiana), $30,000 
Br Ida A. Brubaker, vice-president, both of 3064 Central 
Ave Ir I RK. Hayes, secr ry and treasurer, 1525 
Nor & I s, Indiar Pri al office, 129 West New 
Yor . I I and sell automobile acces- 

Rhod Ce N er , Illinois), $50,000 Incorporators, 
s | R I M. Adams P pal office, 311-315 West 
M “ treet, | i To manufacture and deal in _ boots, 

Texas ‘ oO 25,04 H. Beard, 

esident . ( t ar rintendent, 
} W I Dunning, secretar treasurer, Fort Worth, 
Texas Pris e, 4 West Weatheford street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ss ‘ R \ $ paid in, 
4 t ar Terrace; 
Fr & 2 we c sident, 7 P. Gunn, 
secret R iv Terrace ull of Hartford, Connecticut Principal 

f 16 A ‘ H 1, ¢ ecticut To manufacture tires 

192 

\st I I { Fe ry 13 (New York), $5,000. Incorporators: 

Alf ter, 4 East reet; Thomas Fisher, 590 East 141st street, 
I Schlo I Boul I l of Bri York City. 
P Br \ | 

\ Tire Works, Inc., ] > par ‘value 
I tors: I e | s 1 133 Lenox 
ave ec; Wi Shor West York City 
P t M I f ¢ t rbile es 

l I N York). $75.000 

, ‘ i4 W ith street; R. H. Styles, vice-preside 
ea: T. A. Bean secretar nd treasurer; J. | Anl 
AveniuC l of N York Cit Princiy fice, Poughkeepsie, 
anles office Fast 26t reet, New York City lo manufactu 

B » Go Sealed D e u ry 28 (Delaware), $25,000 pre- 
ferre tock, par v e, $l¢ und 1,000 shares of common stock, without 

m r par v Incorporators: Charles Eisen; Henry E. Germann; 
ch P. Taft l h Principal office, Corporation 
Trust Cor Ar " i Wilmington, Delaware To 
my e j - 

Capital City Tire ¢ January 2 (Wisconsin), $25,000. H. G. Edwards, 
pres nt, 15 North Webster street; W. A. Garske, vice-president, 315 East 
Mifflin street: L. J. S secretar nd treasurer, i23 North Bassett street, 
all of Madison, W nsit ce, 208-210 South Pinckney street, 
Madisor W isconsir Distributers and = tubes. 

Carson Shoe ] Massachusetts), $10,00 Morris F. Bronner, 
resident, 8 Irving r Boston, chusetts; David Cartoof, treasurer 
and clerk; Sarah ( I t + Hill avenue, Dorchester, Massa 
husetts. Principal Bost lusetts To manufacture and sell 
ho s es ; a} « 

Cohn-Coldwater Mfg. ¢ Tanuary 30 (California $750 und 15.000 
shares no par \ l rporators: Morris Cohn, Lemuel Goldwater, Milton 
A. H rsch, B. P. M ind Isidor Steinhardt Principal office, Los Angeles, 

alifornia To manufacture and de in boots, shoes and other products. 

Dean Rubber ( Ja r § (Missouri 150,000 shares of $1.09 par 
stock W. T. De resident; W 4 vad lelsperger, vice-president; L. R. 


Wood, secretary; W. H. Bryant, treasurer Directors: J. Frank | 
Reed. Principal Office, $61- 3 Grand avenue, 
rm ifacture rubber dipped goods. 


ry 21 (Tennessee), $100,000. Incorporators: 
W. R. Boyte, Hubert Ray, and W. L. Polk. 
nessee. To manufacture and sell raincoats and 


: , 1250 shares of no par value. 
iT John W. Kelly, and Thomas F. Sweeney, 
Principal office, 206 Bridge street, Trenton, New 
automohile tires, tubes, etc 





Fox Tire & Rubber Corporation, January 24 (New York), 250 shares par 
value $100, and 500 shares no par value. Incorporators: E. R. Dodge, Joseph 
Parrell, and Clara Browr f 61 Broadway, New York City. Principal 
ffice, Manhattan. To carry on a tire business 

Le Brecht Corporation, February 9 (New York), 100 shares no par value. 
Incorporators: E. J. Noyes, Hamilton Hicks, and G. P. Lloyd, all of @ 
Wall street, New York City Principal office, Manhattan. To manufacture 
rubber goods, tires, etc 


J. Lorenz & Sons, Inc., January 29 (Massachusetts), $25,000. Burton 
L. Fads president, Abington, Massachusetts; Frank J. Lorenz, treasurer, 
1523 San Palbo avenue, Oakland, California; Charles O. Tyler, clerk, 
Abington, Massachusetts; J. Butler Studley, Newton Highlands, Massa- 


chusetts. Principal office, Abington, Massachusetts. To buy, sell, and deal 
in any and all kinds of goods, especially boots and shoes. 


Mercer Supply Co., Inc., January 15 (New Jersey), $50,000; stock issued 
1,000. Albert L. Vreeland, president, 102 North Arlington avenue, East 
Orange; Mary Langton, vice-president, 74 James street, Newark; Vernoll 
Crane, secretary and treasurer, 35 Norman street, East Orange, all of New 
Jersey. Principal office, 143 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey. To 
deal in mechanical rubber goods, tires, tubes and auto accessories. 


North American Light Corporation, January 28 (Delaware), $100,000. 
Incorporators: I. W. Ellenberger, E. W. Bowles, and F. W. Hines, all of 
Washington, D. C. Principal office with the Colonial Charter Co., 927 
Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and deal in articles 
of rubber, leather, and other materials. 


Owners’ Service, Inc., January 9 (New Jersey), $25,000. Incorporators: 
Joseph T. Graves, Orange; Frederick H. W. Fraentzel, South Orange; and 
William B. Fraentzel, Newark; all of New Jersey. Principal office, 44 San- 
ford street, East Orange, New Jersey. To sell and deal in tires, automobile 
iccessories, etc. 

Plyrubber Heel Co., The, February 5 (Massachusetts), $50,000. Clifford 
Roberts, president, Reigate, H. R. Potter, vice-president and treasurer, 
Rochdale, both of England; H. E. Wadsworth, assistant treasurer, Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Jennie M Lais vg, clerk, 71 Hayward street, Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts) To manufacture, sell 
and deal in boots, shoes, rubbers, heels and other products. 


Rennobec Co., February (Delaware), 10,000 shares without nominal or 


par value. Incorporators: Samuel C. Wood, Harry C. Hand, and Raymond 
J. Gorman, all ot 65 Cedar street, New York City. Principal office, with 
the United States Corporation Co., Dever, Delaware. To buy, sell, manu- 
facture and deal in automobile tires. 


e & Rubber Co., January 31 (Maine), $10,000. Charlotte L. 
Lello, president; Joseph L. Webber, treasurer and clerk; and Harold H. 
Murchie, director, all of Calais, Maine Principal Office, Calais, Maine. To 


buy, sell, and deal in bo ts, shoes, rubbers, etc. 


St. Croix Sh 





Stanton Mfg. Co., January 18 (Massachusetts), $50,000. Louis B. Freed 
man, president, 10 Howland street, Roxbury; Samuel Balder, treasurer, 47 
Wilcox street, Dorchester; Benjamin H. Chertok, clerk, 103 Lanark Road, 
Brookline; Esther Balder, 47 Wilcox street, Dorchester, all of Massachu- 
setts. Principal office, Hyde Park District of Boston, Massachusetts. To 
buy, sell, and deal in rubber, leather and other products. 


Tire Specialty Co., Inc., February _14 (New York), $25,000. Incorpo 
rators: H. J yi M Levy, and L. Pellenberg, all of 144 West 52m 
street, New York C Principal office, Manhattan. To carry tires, radios, 
etc. 


Transit Service Station, Inc., February 10 (New York), $3,000. Incor 
porators: Helen Keupp and Martin Keupp, both of 520 East 148th street, 
and Fritz Mehne, 43 Gun Hill Road, East Bronx, all of New York City 
Principal office, Bronx, New York. To manufacture auto tires and supplie 


Tuttle-Scott, Inc., Feb. 7 (Ohio), 500 shares preferred stock at $100 per 
share and 1,000 shares of common stock, no par value. Clifford B. Tuttle, 
president and treasurer; W. H. Scott, vice-president, both of Toledo, Ohio, 
and H. G. Goulet, secretary. Principal office, 445 Summit street, Toledo. 
Ohio. To carry on a retail business in rubber footwear. 


V-T Rubber Co., January 14 (California). Incorporators: W. J. Voit, 
T. E. Tileston, and M. G. C. Harris, all of Los Angeles, California. Prin 
cipal office, 516 East Ninth street, Los Angeles, California. To manufacture 
and sell tire repair materials. 

Weldo Rubber Co., January 28 (New York), $25,000. Incorporators 
S. M. Wittner, Anne Lader, and Rose Lader, all of 565 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Principal office, Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture 
tires, rubber goods, ete. 





REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED AND APPROVED BY THE 
TIRE & RIM ASSOCIATION DURING JANUARY, 1924 


Size Number Per Cent 

25 x Mc 2,309 0.1 
28 BS Me ccccccs bdbeeeannneses 6,037 0.3 
30x 3 Cl 24,914 1.1 
at s 456 0.0 
Sx 3%s5.s5 17,460 0.8 
1 x 3% 1,082,463 47.0 
3x 3% s. s 410,12 17.8 
32 x 3% 6,874 0.3 
Sx4 13,803 0.6 
29x 4 20,590 0.9 
ae tS. nnseveces 143 0.0 
31 x 4 Cl 136,692 6.0 
31 x4 s.s 3,90 0.2 
32 x 4 260,989 11.4 
33x 4 17,074 0.7 
29 x 414 20,190 0.9 
30 x 4% 690 0.0 
31 x 4% 722 0.0 
Tan. Geeontsekues 223,737 9.7 
oe Ot Gee cdvccecrccvestevcuseus 46,112 2.0 
36 x 4% 48 0.0 
DP dD. secasacescndeid ceartanceudn 987 0.0 
Oe. attonescdbaven ates tibandens 50 0.0 
a! sinkededun 5,680 0.2 
34x 7 1,139 0.0 

Totals .... .seee 2,303,623 100.0 





SOFT MINERAL RUBBER, B. R. C. 
A special soft mineral rubber is marketed under the brand 
B. R. C. It is similar in some respects to Paramar and Elastex 
but of a much lower melting point. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


Committee Meetings 

HE Executive Committee of the Tire Manufacturers Division 
‘wae at the Lotos Club, New York, N. Y., February 6, and 

gave further consideration to balloon tire standardization, as 
automobile manufacturers and the public are indicating a desire 
for additional sizes. The committee believes that the trend in the 
automobile industry is toward small diameter wheels, and many 
car manufacturers, because of material and equipment conditions, 
are unable to redesign present models in accord with the balloon 
tire sizes recommended as standard by the Tire Executive Com- 
mittee. The committee believes, however, that balloon tire stan- 
dardization will finally result in small diameter rims and a lesser 
number of cross-sections for each tire size. 

To enable tire manufacturers to cooperate fully with car manu- 
facturers in their standardization problems, with resultant earlier 
standardization of balloon tires, the committee has distributed to 
all members of the division the list of sizes of balloon and balloon 
type tires published on page 371 of this issue. The committee 
recommended that the sizes and markings shown in the list be 
recognized as standard for the industry and urged that tire manu- 
facturers exert every effort to adhere to this line-up of sizes and 
the designated marking. 

The executive committee also considered whether a difference 
should be made in the designation of low pressure tires for small 
diameter rims and those for use on existing standard rims. The 
committee recommended that all low pressure, thin sidewall tires 
be designated “Balloon,” and left optiona! with manufacturers the 
use of additional words such as “Type,” “Tire,” “Cord,” etc. 

A schedule of load-carrying capacities and inflation pressures 
for balloon tires, which had been prepared by the Tire & Rim 
Association of America, was referred back to the association for 
further investigation. Pending approval of a revised schedule, the 
committee recommended that members of the division inform their 
dealer organizations that the inflation pressures for balloon tires 
should be between 20 pounds as a minimum and 30 pounds as a 
maximum. 

The executive committee did not approve the suggestion that 
balloon tires be excepted from the terms of the Standard Tire 
Warranty. Balloon tires are embraced by the warranty at present 
because it refers to 
committee concluded to make no change in this situation. 


“every pneumatic automobile tire,” and the 


The Specification Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Manufacturers Division held its annual meeting at the Yale Club, 
New York, N. Y., January 31. W. W. Evans, The B. F. 
rich Co., and E. H. Grafton, Quaker City Rubber Co., were elected 
to serve as chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, for 1924. 
Consideration was given to a number of specifications of the Fed- 
eral government and of the railroads covering various mechanical 


Good; 


rubber goods products. 


Rubber Association Exhibit at Brussels 


Satisfactory progress has been made in assembling the exhibit 
which will be made by the Rubber Association at the Interna- 
tional Rubber Exposition to be held in Brussels, April 1-16, 1924. 
The exhibition will be chiefly of a statistical character, although 
there will also be shown balopticon views of the plants of asso- 
ciation members. 


Division and Committee Officials—1924 
Tire Manufacturers’ Division 

At the annual meeting of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division, 
held at the Yale Club, New York, N. Y., January 8, 1924, W. W. 
Duncan, manager of distribution of the Hood Rubber Co., was 
elected chairman, and G. A. Waddle, manager of dealer relations 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., vice-chairman for the ensuing 
year. The following Executive Committee was also elected: 

W. W. Duncan, chairman, Hood Rubber Co. 

G. A. Waddle, vice-chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

J. C. Weston, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 

E. B. Germain, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 

M. J. O'Donnell, Falls Rubber Co. 

E. H. Broadwell, Fisk Rubber Co 

S. S. Poor, General Tire & Rubber Co. 

H. C. Miller, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

J. H. Kelly, Hewitt Rubber Co. 

W. H. Bell, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

John Kearns, Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 

F. C. Millhoff, Miller Rubber Co. 

W. B. Miller, Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 
S. G. Lewis, Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
W. S. Wolfe, Seiberling Rubber Co. 
T. F. Walsh, Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
G. S. Shugart, United States Tire Co. 








Pneumatic Casincs 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 





INNER TUBES Soup Trres 




















ae Se a eee gee a! a 7 seems 
No. Mfrs. No. Mfrs. } No. Mfrs. 
Report- Inven- Produc- Ship Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- Report- Inven- Produc- Ship- 
ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments ing tory tion ments 
1922 
Twelve months .......-ccssseeee: 58,401,086 30,698,139 29,221,899 72,463,938 38,137,181 36,656,435 - 2,320,650 786,603 688,845 
1923 
January «...-.+++e+s 62 4,695,916 3,127,270 2, 62 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 11 262,462 83,343 60,611 
February 60 5,224,387 3,217,987 2, 60 6,771,958 4,039,202 3,001,697 11 270,191 75,457 63,394 
BRM oct iennsccrntsscaescrsases 58 5,670,601 3,855,726 3, 57 7,740,945 4,875,414 3,828,315 11 265,843 79,788 77,144 
April ..ccccccccccccccccccccccese 56 6,088,272 3,539,326 2, 55 8,394,184 4,259,558 3,535,635 10 260,631 71,468 72,609 
May ...cccccceceececes 57 6,906,594 3,659,986 2, 57 4,317,537 3,414,115 10 268,323 77,288 67,147 
TOE b vccpceczceessestetetrees 55 7,040,600 2,956,943 2, 54 3,590,011 3,581,060 10 283,425 72,445 52,126 
MP acccccnccssteqsenccsacceores 54 6,471,124 1,992,989 2 52 2,666,354 3,942,247 10 263,891 42,345 45,219 
DE: 2. scbhenesnnadaesceneea’ 58 6,058,387 2,355,915 2, 53 3,577,922 4,304,034 10 262,810 48,141 45,925 
September ...ccccccccccvccsceess 60 5,397,557 2,029,581 2, 55 5 3,254,575 3,683,574 10 249,379 37,074 45,971 
GORE ccccecccccccscvecccevecces 59 4,876,352 2,361,340 2,8 55 6,898,425 3,855,244 = 3,595,737 10 234,945 37,285 48,065 
November shi Chee Raeaenngn 55 4,689,329 2,399,725 2,4 53 6,693,639 3,451,716 3,422,426 11 213,686 32,577 49,471 
December 2c ccc cccccccccccccscecs 57 4,329,300 2,437,148 2,6 52 6,318,446 3,288,665 3,497,472 10 178,088 34,937 62,408 
Total twelve months.........- 67,448,419 33,933,936 32,991,810 87,807,770 45,128,083 43,554,963 3,013,674 692,148 690,090 


“Production” and “Shipment” 
“Inventory” includes tires anc 
dealers on consignment basis, an 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchase 


abr 


‘oad. _ S : 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 


figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. 
i tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in possession of 
d as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 

r and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment basis, or 


“Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month. 
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W. H. Sorn, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was elected chairman 
of the Service Managers’ Committee of the Tire Division and 


L. F. Matthews, Hood Rubber Co., vice-chairman. 


Footwear Division 
The Footwear Division held its annua 
League Club, New York, N. Y., 
vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., and F. 
the Hood Rubber Co. were elected to the offices of chairman and 
vice-chairman of the division, respectively, for the year 1924 


meeting at the Union 
George H. Mayo, 
S. Dane of 


January 7. 


Mechanical Division 

The annual meeting of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Division was held on January 8. The following officers 
and members of the Executive Committee were elected 

C. E. Cook, chairman, The B. F. 

C. D. Garretson, vice-chairman, Electric Hose & Rubber Co 

J. A. Lambert, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co 

G. E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 

D. R. Burr, Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 

J. H. Kelly, Hewitt Rubber Co 

J. H. Cobb, New York Belting & Packing ( 

J. H. Connors 


Goodrich Co 


Republic Rubber Corp 
I I 


C. €C. Case, United States Rubber Co 

F. D. Voorhees, Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing C 

L. M. Southmayd, assistant sales manager of the Fisk Rubber 
Co., was elected chairman of the Cycle Tire Committee, Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division, at the annual meeting, January 7, 1924. 

Rub ber Reclaimers’ Division 

The following officers = members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were elected by the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division at its annual 
meeting, January 7, 1924 

Clark W. Harrison, chairman, Bloomingdale Rubber C 

L. J. Plumb, vice-chairman, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co 


E. A. Andersen, Rubber Regenerating Co 

J. S. Clapp, E. H. Clapp Rubber Co 

G. E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber | 
J. S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works GC 


J. F. McLean, Pequanoc Rubber Co 


Traffic Committee 

The following officers and members the Executive Committee 
of the Traffic Committee were elected at its annual meeting, 
January 8 

R. P. Bowe, chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

E. C. Webster, vice-chairman, Hood Rubber 

George F. Hichborn, United States Rubber C 

H. J. Zimmerman, The B. F. Goodrich Co 

A. D. Phillips, The Fisk Rubber Co 

L. H. Ley, Kelly-Springfield Tire C 

E. L. Morgan, Miller Rubber Co 

F. R. Stoughton, Pennsylvania Rubber Co 

J. A. Moore, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc 
Foreign Trade Division 
ficers and members of the 
Trade Division were elected at its annual 


The following Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign 
meeting, January 7, 1924 
K. S. Chamberlain, chairman, Fisk Tire Export Co. 
C. E. Wagner, vice-chairman, Miller Rubber Co 
A. G. Cameron, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co. 
A. R. Gormully, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
H. G. Lubke, General Tire & Rubber Co 
E. H. Huxley, United States Rubber Export Co. 
H. A. Reed, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 
E. Titus, The International B. Goodrich Corp. 


Automobile Fabric Division 
The Automobile Fabric Manufacturers’ Division elected J. C. 
Haartz, of The J. C. Haartz Co. as chairman, and H. A. Lindsey, 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., vice-chairman, for the ensuing 


year. 


Hard Rubber Division 
McConnell Shank, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., was elected 
chairman of the Hard Rubber Division for the year 1924 at the 
annual meeting held on January 7. 


Rubber Sundries Division 
The following officers and Executive Committee of the Rubber 
Sundries Manufacturers’ Division were elected to serve for 1924, 
at the annual meeting held on January 8: 
W. S. Davison, chairman, Miller Rubber Co. 
C. A. Blake, vice-chairman, United States Rubber Co. 
P. R. Wesley, Davol Rubber Co. 
\W. H. Balch, Faultless Rubber Co. 
H. A. Bauman, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Myron H. Clark, Tyer Rubber Co. 
G. B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co. 
Clothing Division 
The Clothing Manufacturers’ Division met on January 7 and 
elected to the chairmanship A. L. Viles, general manager and 
Harvey Willson, 


manager, was elected vice-chairman. 


secretary of the association. assistant genera! 


Statistics Compiled from 1923 Questionnaire Covering 
the Fourth Quarter of 1923' 











Re Rey 01 rted 
by Manufac 
turers Who Reclaimers 
Also Reclaim ely 
RECLAIM AND Scrap (19) (7) Total 
Number of tons reclaimed rubber pr 
luced from raw and cured scray 5,676 14,565 20,241 
N q $s scrap rubber l 
2 ‘ i rec scrTra ) nsu i 
t reclaime rubber 7,853 17,370 25,223 
kK + NS t RUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
ES VAI OF SHIPMENTS MANUFACTURED 
os BBER Pt DUCTS 


Number of Total Sales Value 
Tons of Shipments 










































f Crude »f Manufactured 
Rubber Used Rubber Products 
Fives lr 
Aut I noter truck pneumatic 

ideas ae se Pan PEERS 31,947 $100,251,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic 9,648 17,175,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tu 69 346,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, 

SUD. kedcemnstesecendanndnnkeusetts 268 1,055,000 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes not 

SOND TRIES bx cc cent cndcanndtunee nie 45,000 
Solid tires for motor vehicles............. 2,379 6,345,000 
All other solid tires...... itnceensieteses 44 147,000 
Tire sur and repair materials......... 613 2,811,000 

Tot Tires and tire sundries 44,968 $128,175,000 
Other Rubt er Pr ducts: 
Mechanical rubber goods...........s.e00. 2,880 16,560,000 
Boots and Ss ci titi hic ed Oi ae a ee ae oe 4,349 32,241,000 
Insulating wire and ins ulati g compound 704 8,683,000 
Druggists’ sundries, med ind surgica 

OE OEE 5 gcsk bvccnenetacneeves $57 3,107,000 
Waterproof cloth, clothing and rubber sheet- 

PRA aE eer ae a 698 6,211,000 
OS SES ee eee 703 2,569,000 
7  —£_SRp e 1,053 4,401,000 
Miscellaneo us, n t incl ide j in any of above 

OE rr Pre 1,343 4,705,000 

Totals—Other rubber products........ 12,287 $78,477,000 
Grand Total—All products............ $7,255 $206,652,000 
INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT FOR 
UNITED STATES PORTS, DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
Long Tons 

'’» 

Ox Hanp Plantation Para All Other 
Manufacturers i tiatiee ani soce Ge 2,854 811 
Importers and dealers...........++. 17,951 1,030 241 
DOD “epsbacedninensesivess 67,984 3,884 1,052 


Grand total—On hand, 72,920 


Long Tons 











AFLOAT Plantation Para All Other 
DCN, gc oc cccvaweus éuaa 7,555 20 eevee 
Importers and dealers............. 28,539 285 66 

DOMES owéevcunesgecousawess 305 66 


Grand Totai—Aficar 36,465 





‘Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 236; crude rub 
ber importers and dealers, 46; reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of ber, 1923, was 137,910. 

The figures given in this questionnaire are believed to represent approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the United States rubber industry. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Baby-Walker with Rubber-Covered Supporting Ring 
HE latest type of baby-walker, to bridge over the crawling 
period and afford exercise to strengthen : 


the child’s legs, is a utility toy called {* \\ 
i re 4 
Go-Bi-Bi. It is stoutly built, has axles of a aN 
strong steel, double disk steel rear wheels with The <) 
solid rubber tires of the clincher type, and LIX \ 
an iron ring, rubber covered and breast high, JW Xr 
which supports the baby and keeps him from _—# \ py! © 
e is 


falling. The wooden straddle seat is just 
high enough to allow the child’s feet to brush The “Go-Bi-Bi” 
the floor. The self-steering front wheels are Baby-Walker 

wooden casters supported by steel blocks. A leather strap 
handle is also supplied if desired, so that the mother can snap 
it on and pull the baby along on the street. One end of the 
strap has a loop for the hand and the other bears a snap fastener 
which snaps into a ring head screw in the front of the Go-Bi-Bi. 

Crosley Manufacturing Co., Blue Rock street and B. & O. R. R., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hot-Plate Mats of Plantation Rubber 


Highest grade pure plantation rubber is employed in the 
manufacture of the table mats 
illustrated and a_ special pat- 
ented treatment of the rubber 
renders it immune to the ef- 
fects of heat or grease. The 
net in which the rubber is en- 
cased is also treated, for the 





“DelleX” Hot-Plate Mat manufacturers say that with- 
out such treatment the mats 
would be useless as a protection to the table. These mats are 
washable and are supplied in fast colors—-gold, green, light mauve, 
royal blue, orange, mahogany, oak, and ivory. Large covers are 
also supplied for covering the entire table top as well as for 
sideboards and dinner wagons.—DelleX, Ltd., 42 Baker street, 


London, W. 1, England. 


Rubber Dampeners for Glued Surfaces 
The “Handy Corker” damper shown in the illustration has been 
on the market for some time in Great Britain and Ireland and 
has enjoyed a good sale, the manufacturers say. The enlargement 





“Handy Corker” Damper “Giant” Damper 

of the idea, however, shown in the “Giant” damper, is a new 
development. Each is comprised of a heavy rubber bottle. sec- 
tion, at the bottom of which is attached a felt wiper. When in 
use, a slight pressure on the rubber wiil allow sufficient water to 
escape from the bottom of the bottle to moisten the felt, and 


when the pressure is released the flow of water ceases. A tight- 
fitting rubber stopper closes the device at the top so that there is 
no possibility of leakage. On the “Giant” damper two rubber 
spikes project to keep the moist felt from resting on table or desk 
when not in use.—Rogers Brothers Co., 5 Princes street, Han- 
over Square, London, W. 1, England. 


Air-Chambered Cushion for Typewriter Feet 


Effective muffling of the 
noise of the typewriter is ob- 
tained by means of the air 
cushion shown in cross-section 
in the illustration. The least 
pressure automatically _ seals 
the air chamber, giving pneu- 





matic support to the machine. 


“Azora” Air Cushion 


The improved socket provides 
for a closer fit on a variety of 
sizes of typewriters, as it can be spread to fit over the larger 
sizes of feet. The vacuum or suction created by the air cushions 


1 


prevents creeping or slipping of the machine when not fastened 


down by hooks.—Azora Rubber Co., 1941-49 South 54th street, 


Cicero, Illinois. 


4 Rubber Eraser Pencil 


A new type of eraser is made in the form of a pencil and may 
be sharpened in the same way as the well-known paper pencil. 
The illustration shows the 
three steps of the sharpen- 
First a cut is 
made through one thickness 
of the paper, between the 
frst and second perfora- 
tions; then (2) the strip is 


ing process. 





Sharpening the Eraser 


loosened once around, and (3) pulled straight away, leaving a 
projection of rubber which may be sharpened to a point as de- 
sired. The idea of the point is that cne or more letters of a word 
may be erased without smudging or requiring the rewriting of 
the entire word.—Blaisdell Pencil Co., 141 Berkley street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


New English Football Bladders 


The “Bates-Dudson” football bladder, which has been recently 
placed on the market by W. & A. Bates, Ltd., Leicester, England, 
is fitted with a special detachable rubber valve. The bladder is 
placed in the casing and the casing is laced; after which the ball 
is pumped up and the connection pulled out, thus obviating any 
bulge from a tucked-in neck. : 

Another football bladder with a recently patented feature is 
being marketed by David Mosely & Sons, Ardwick, Manchester. 
This bladder, called the “Octotropic,” is fitted with an introvert- 
ing tube which is simple and said to be absolutely reliable. It is 
reinforced at every seam and is specially recommended for use in 
tropical climates. 


Tue Hoop Russer Propucts Co., WATERTOWN, MASSACHU- 
setts, is preparing to market a new line of athletic shoes to be 
known as the “W.R.” line, featuring the foot-fitting !ast designed 
by Louis P. Haight, a foot specialist of Boston. 
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Non-Collapsible Nursing Nipple 
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S with tl 32 
I 6.20 size gives 
| clea { 1 4 of 
the proportions of 
the baby balloon. 
The manufactur- 
ers claim to be 


pioneers in the 


development of the 
res, 


low pressure ti 


size tires of this type over four years ago. 


Manufacturing Co., 


[he special feature of the “Mizpah” nipple is 


patented valve teat A-B which allows air to 

the bottle as the milk is drawn out, thus 
venting the formation of a vacuum, which 
uld cause the nipple to collapse. Three ribs 


the nipple are another feature, 








g f in easy flow of milk even when 
b ites the sides f the nipple t gether 
i the feature is the br vad band inside 
en end, by means which such a close 
i d as preclude the possibility of 
kage and which at the same time provides 
hold the thumb and forefinger for re- 
the nipple easily. Very soft and pliable 
e€ g er is emp ved in the onstruc- 
and the pple may be ed for cleansing 
e rubles The Walter F. 
Spring street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
vr Ms 
g < 
il er Zephyr Play Balls 
la | t until the air escapes.— 
( A\kr Ohio 
orld’s Smallest Balloon Tire 
record, according to the makers 











The Smallest Balloon and Standard Size 


marketed standard 
The Dayton Rubber 


having perfected and 


Dayton, Ohio 





Elastic Hat Adjuster 





“Holdtight” Hat Adjuster 


clamping arrangement to fasten it into the lining 


An item of 
interest to deal- 
ers in notions 
and small wares 
to 
the 
hat adjuster il- 
by 


as well as 


milliners is 
lustrated, 
means of 
a woman's 
may be 
smaller 

the head 
out altering the 
shape of the hat 
or its 
appearance. The 


which 
hat 
made 
to fit 
with- 


spoiling 
device corisists 
of a simple 
strip of 
of good quality, 
or 


elastic 


in white 
black, with a 
or band of the 


of metal to catch the hair.— 


sphere. It is 


hat There are no exposed edges 
Holdtight Hat Adjuster Co., Inc., 1370 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥ 
Attractive Rubber Doormat 
The rubber doormat has little competition in its 
not only extremely long-lived but is now made in such attractive 
designs that it is ornamental as well as useful. 


The design 










































































The “Rugged” Rubber Doormat 


“Rugged” doormat, presents 


the 


pictured, called the 


surface to thoroughly clean soles of shoes 
of effort on the part of the wearer. 
cleaned itself, by 
cumulated dust and soil out of the crevices. 
scuff up at the corners, and may be mopped over 


ing it from the floor.—The Rubber Products Co., 





with a 


sufficient raised 
minimum 


At the same time it is easily 
merely turning it over and dumping the ac- 
It lies flat, does not 


without remov- 
Barberton, Ohio. 


An Airless, Tubeless, Puncture-Proof Tire 


Exhaustive laboratory and road tests under 


actual running 


conditions, covering thousands of miles, are claimed by the manu- 
facturers of the Harloe Airless tire to have proved,their assertion 


that this tire cannot blow-out or puncture, and t 
“clean through” the casing. The principal feature 


hat it will wear 
of its construc- 


tion are a live rubber pier, a base of fabric and rubber, and a 


steel spring supporting the base, which insures 


resiliency under 


pressure.—The Harloe Tite Co., Inc., Winchester, Virginia. 
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Bill Fold Made of Rubber 
One of the rubber novelties of the season is a bill fold, made 
in regulation style and size but entirely of rubber. Its outstanding 
feature is its flexibility and the fact that it is practically inde- 
structible. The same company is putting out flower pot mats in 
the same quality of rather heavy rubber, attractively ridged, and 
in two sizes.—Castle Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 


Artistic Articles from Old Inner Tubes 
A Texas woman has found a profitable use for discarded inner 
tubes. She is converting them into useful and ornamental articles 
for the bathroom, porch and den, and has even made dainty hand- 
bags for women from the same humble material. The illustration 














Articles Made from Discarded Inner Tubes 
shows a porch pillow, bathroom rug, and samples of the hand- 
bags, all made from strips of inner tubes, woven as in basketry. 
A dash of shellac and finer strips of rubber for lacing are the 
only additional requirements. The heavier grades of rubber are 
used for the rugs, which are of red, gray, and brown colored 
strips. The lightest weights are used for the bags, and a variety 
of colors and designs are employed, the inside of the tube being 
used as the outside of the bag. Doormats, house slippers, bath- 
ing bags and other articles are also made from the discarded 
tubes, and the prices singly and by the dozen are very moderate.— 
Mrs. Emma Craig, 2906 West Commerce street, San Antonio, 


Texas. 


Transparent Rubber 
Water Bottle 

The water bottle here pictured 
is a decided novelty and triumph 
in rubber working. It is of 
pure transparent rubber, press- 
molded in dry heat cure. The 
edges are square and of heavier 
gage than the sides of the bot- 
tle. The throat of the bottle is 
banded with a strip of white 
rubber forming a finish con- 
cealing the edge of the dark 
stock in which is molded the 
ordinary metal piece which is in 
general use as a Closure in 





water bottles. 

The bottle is of exceptionally 
light weight and the rubber far 
exceeds in purity, strength and 
elastic quality any stock pre- 
viously used in water bottles or 
similar goods. Other articles, 
such as bathing caps, rubber 
gloves, ice bags, syringes, etc., 
Faultless Transparent Water Bottle jj} be made of this trans- 
parent stock, it is announced.—The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 


Ohio. 

















Laminated Rubberized Fabric in Wheels 

A new form of wheel construction employs a laminated rubber- 
ized fabric incorporated in it which, it is claimed, gives flexible 
characteristics to the wheel which lengthen the life 
of the car, make for easier riding and greater free- 
dom from squeaks and rattles, absorb to a greater 
extent the vertical and lateral shocks and prolong 
tire life 30 per cent. 

in the construction of this new type of wheel, 
which is called ‘“Flex-sil-ient,” two steel disks with 
an intermediate wood spacer are mounted on the 
wheel hub. <A _ rubberized laminated fabric ring 
which is bolted into the inner portion of a detachable 
rim construction at its outer circumference, is riveted 
between the outer circumferences of the two steel 
disks. By reason of the flexibility of the fabric ring, 
the weight of the car is carried in suspension from 
the upper half of the ring—The Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corp. Newport News, 
Virginia. 





New Typewriter Brush Employs Rubber 
The “Kleenswell,” a typewriter brush recently placed on the 
market, is really a combination of three brushes. First there is 
a general cleaning brush of soft camel’s hair, for cleaning be- 
tween the keys, the type rods, under the carriage, etc.; then there 
is a stiff-bristle rotary brush which cleans the type, and finally a 


stiff-bristle brush of still another design to reach the hard-to-get- 






= — - 
enaaieeaeal enorec —— 


Rubber Protected Typewriter Brush 


at places. The core is of twisted wire, and all exposed parts are 
covered with rubber to avoid scratching the machine. Although 
originally designed for a typewriter brush it is also useful for 
cleaning adding machines, addressographs, time clocks, etc.—Ar- 
thur W. Hahn, 195-201 Lafayette street, New York, N. Y. 


Sanitary Comb with Separable Teeth 


The recently patented 
comb shown in the illus- 
tration is designed to 
make it possible to clean 
the comb thoroughly and 
expeditiously each time it 
is used. The teeth are 
fitted on a rod and clamp- 
ed by the thumbscrews 
which fasten the back of 
the comb in place. By 
simply unscrewing either 
of the thumbscrews, the 
back of the comb may be 
taken off and the teeth 
lifted out or positioned for The Assembled Comb and Its Parts 
sasy cleaning. It is pos- 
sible with this construction, also, to replace a broken tooth with a 





new one, as the entire comb can be taken apart or assembled at 
will. The inventor claims that whether made. up of hard rubber, 
celluloid or aluminum the cost of this comb will not be more than 
5 per cent of that of the ordinary type—Richard B. Howard, 
Golconda, Nevada. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Current Outlook in the Rubber Industry 








d . t id | ( li rgal ae 
t lep t d reduction of expenses wherever pos- 

¢ x ¢ e been virtually stabilized for the past 
+ e n } | 9 pt } ilit Py ‘ e PF +¢ con- 
tinuing der § ly demand Cotte Q prices ive not ad- 
va d i mime ite degree with the t crop of 
raw tt This luc in part, t him I I to 
c t rby needs. 

Cot goods price advances e inevitable on resumption of 
general purchasing activity For this reason all rubber goods 
i ¢ t cott é s t important de- 
gre e ¢ vance to prope cover the enhanced 
cost topping, weatherproof cloth 

x Lt ( i il jue Se it higher leve 
In fact. me cel n priced at about ten per cent 

‘ 

¢ I ind comp gredient ) s is 
ga £ l ut i es et seas al i ma 
fact d M cut 

I it s i emand tires are being ealize 
rapidl The det i e auton le industry for balloon 
tire is given the tir dustry m stimulus, which is shared 

mold makers and builders of accessory equipment. The a 
ceptance f tl ulloon tire development entails a heavy loss 

i 1 ol mold equipment and a large outlay for 
9 ids Standard balloon sizes have 
et pte l ) f the Rubber Association of 
A mx 2 21-incl illoon tire rims They 
have i e tf sizes in order that such tires 
may | yplic existing cars. 
t ge and profitable spring business is 
g ] tact i big ear 1 con de 
ex 


Financial 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


joodyear Tire & Rubber Co. during the two half 





_ ‘ ¢ ( 
yearly periods vari \ ,000,000, the first six months showing 
$55,439,631 the second $50,586,478. Net profits, however, which 
n tl t half were $6,314,318 after all charges except Federal 
tax leclined to $192,927 in the second six months. On a volume 
of business which was almost the same in the two periods, Good- 
year earned more than $6,000,000 in the first half and practically 
nothing in the succeeding six months of 1923 

4 comparis the two half-yearly showings follows: 

First half Second half Year’s total 

Net s . -$55,439 $50,586,478 $106,026,109 
Manu fact g rst g her 

pee os .«- 48,372.57 46,877,999 
Oper at g 1,90f 21 44,5¢ ] 
Raenteas taters , 8 967.079 3,753,048 
Interest nd ther rye aa 2.652.761 3,56 ),121 
Net profits before Fe al taxes coe GFUEIR 192,927 





Goodyear’s unsatisfactory earnings in the last half of 1923, like 





4 
those of other large rubber companies, were due to losses on 
business in supplying ginal equipment. Not until retail tire 
prices are advanced at least 20 per cent will Goodyear, or any other 


tire maker, be able 


to demonstrate its real earning power 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The sales of The B. F. Goodrich Co. for the fiscal year ended 
31, 1923, exceeded $107,000,000. After providing for all 
‘ges, including depreciation and interest on borrowed money, 


December 


the net earnings from operations for the year will be approximately 
$3,000,000. 

Current assets on December 31, 1923, will approximate $47,000,- 
000, and the current liabilities, $12,725,000. 


prices for raw materials prevailing during the last six months of 


Owing to the higher 
last year and because of lower sales prices, the net operating re- 
sults for the last half of 1923 were disappointing. 

\t a 3oard of Directors held on January 30, 
1924, a dividend of $1.75 was declared on the preferred stock 
payable April 1, 1924, to preferred stockholders of record at the 
business March 21, 1924. The directors also 
approved the retirement of 11,880 shares of preferred stock in 


meeting of the 


close of on have 
accordance with tl 


The 


accountal 


1e provisions of the charter. 
regular annual audit of the company’s accounts by its public 
ts is now in and when completed the annual 


progress, 


report will be published in the usual manner. 


Hood Rubber Co. 
Hood 


capital 


authorized 


Rubber Co., Watertown, have 
stock of 16,000 
shares of new preferred stock of the same class and with the same 


stockholders of 


an increase in by the issue 


ghts and privileges as the 


ments have 


Arrange- 
been made with a responsible banking syndicate to 


existing preferred stock. 


underwrite the entire issue. 
The present preferred stockholders are given the right to take 


additional stock at the rate of one share for each three shares 
now hel Such additional shares to be paid ,for on or before 
March 1, 1924, in cash at $100 a share. 

he company deems it advisable to provide for additional capital 


for the normal expansion and increase of its business. Ever since 


ie preferred stock has been issued, dividends have been earned and 
id regularly, the dividend on February 1, 1924, being the 4th 


consecutive dividend paid 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 

Quotations of February 20 supplied by App-Hillman Co., Akron 

Ohi 
st Sale Bid Asked 

Ameri 7% 7% 10 
Ame fd 50 35 
An 1% 1% 2% 
Firest ¢ 72 70 71% 
Firestone ¢ 93% 92% 94 
Fires’ e7 pfd Sy 89 90 
General c 173 165 185 
General 7°* | 100 100 101 
;00drich 6 98% 98% 99 
Goodyear com 11 10% 11% 
Goodyear pfd 42% 42 43% 
Goodyear Ist mtg. 8 115% 115% 116% 
Goodyear deb. &s 103% 103 103% 
India com . os 75 70 76 
India 7% pfd . Be 75 82 
Marathon . én 2 ‘ 2 
Marathon 8% pfd bames 97 97 97 
Miller com : 79 70 
Miller 8% pfd 97 96% 98 
Mohawk c:m. 6 7 10 
Mohawk 7% pfd ‘ 40 50 56 
Rubber Prceducts ‘ 10 10 ae 
Seiberling com ee 4 4 4% 
Seiberling 8% pfd — ‘ 38 35 40 
Star com -_ oe : 8 - 15 
Star 8% pfd oe 30 60 








er 
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New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


Freruary 25, 1924 


High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, com.. edteseas sve 8% 8's 8% 
Fisk Rubber, com $aivece vtabebersenee 9% y 9% 
Pie Tees. B06 BOB sc ccccsisicssasasss @& 60 60 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., com.......scc..0+ 23% 22% 22% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com....... ine 61% 25% 25% 
Lee Rubber & Tire, cor vadmend ; 13 13 13% 
United States Rubber, « ) . . 37 3¢ 36% 


Rubber Trade in the East and South 
Manufactured Goods 


Tire production for the season is developing good volume, 
proceeding on larger schedules as the season advances. Balloon 
tires are the center of interest of manufacturer and motorist alike. 
The new departure in tires is being developed in two series of 
sizes, one for 20 and 21-inch rims and the other for the present 
standard wheel rims to accommodate users who do not care to 
discard their present wheels in favor of the standard balloon rims. 
It is along these substitute sizes of balloon type tires that the 
smaller tire manufacturers are especially interested and for making 
which they are said to be preparing equipment. Many minor tire 
producers, ignoring balloon tires because of the expense involved 
for new molds, are proceeding with their output of standard tires 
from necessity rather than choice. 

Large producers of rubber heels are turning out a seasonally 
large volume under closely competitive conditions. Manufacturers 
of insulated wire are well provided with orders. In mechanical 
and minor lines factories are operating without undue effort to 
meet shipping requirements. 

Sales of rubber footwear were largely increased by the wide- 
spread snowfall that occurred on February 20, and in consequence 
the manufacturers received the hoped-for late season stock renewal 


requisitions in winter styles. 


Eastern and Southern Notes 

A recent appointment by the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio, is that of J. L. McGovern as branch manager at Syracuse, 
New York. Mr. McGovern had previously held similar positions 
in other cities with well-known tire manufacturing concerns. 

Milton Loeb, former secretary and treasurer of the New York 
Rubber Co., has been appointed general agent of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co., of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, with offices in the 
First National Bank Building, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and at 
253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Jack Drew, formerly with the Diamond Rubber Co., will be 
sales representative for the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, taking western New York as his territory, and with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. 

The New Haven Sherardizing Co., 868 Windsor street, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, intends enlarging its mechanical department 
for the purpose of manufacturing its Connecticut Universal Grind- 
ing Machine, as well as other equipment of the same nature. 
The company makes a specialty of grinding, in connection with 
its mandrel department. A branch factory is maintained at 917 
Sweitzer avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, returned recently from a trip around the world. 
While in Japan he was instrumental in establishing an organization, 
capitalized at 15,000,000 yen, which will manufacture electrical 
apparatus under Westinghouse patents. According to General 
Tripp, there are great possibilities in both Japan and China for 
exporters from other countries, although such exporters are con- 
siderably handicapped by Oriental business methods. 


As there is a steady demand for the goods manufactured by the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, Inc., Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, that organization has entered the new year with its 
plant operating at normal production. Seneca G. Lewis is vice- 
president and general manager. 

An organization formed for the purpose of handling Firestone 
and Oldfield tires and to be known as the Walton-Pilgrim Co., 
Inc., has been recently established, with offices at 2400 Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The two incorporators of the 
new concern are George Pilgrim, for eleven years eastern division 
manager for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber ‘Co., and W. R. Walton, 
who for a number of years was connected with the Firestone 
organization. In addition to acting as an agency for solid and 
pneumatic truck tires, the new company will also handle three 
or four special types of automobile accessories. 

The H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturer of Robertson M. R., has recently appointed James S. 
Ervin as manager of the company’s sales, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Ervin, who succeeds C. D. Mercer, will also 
remain, as formerly, in charge of the sale of mineral rubber, 
special asphalts and saturating compounds, as handled by the 
Robertson organization. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer of hydraulic presses and various types of special 
machinery, has recently acquired the plant of the Greenville Iron 
Works, Inc., at Greenville, South Carolina. The steady growth 
of the Southern textile industry warrants this new development, 
according to officials of the Butterworth company. 

Carl L. Reed will succeed the late G. A. Matthews as manager 
of the branch at Washington, D. C., maintained by The Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has appointed 
Herbert W. Hicks as manager of its branch in Jacksonville, 
Florida. Mr. Hicks has been serving the Mason organization for 
five years as sales promotion manager. He had previously held 
responsible positions with leading tire companies. 

John N. Bushey has been placed in charge of the branch main- 
tained at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The Firestone organization has also 
appointed D. F. White as branch manager at Jacksonville, 
Florida, Mr. White succeeding F. M. Salley. 

The H. H. Robertson Co., First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, announces that J. F. Williams, formerly 
located as Eastern representative at the company’s Philadelphia 
offices, will, after March 1, make headquarters at 1001 Lexington 
Building, North Liberty and Lexington streets, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. P. D. Gephart, formerly associated as research chemist 
with the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to Mr. Williams. 

\ sales organization directly connected with its plant will, 
after April 1, 1924, be maintained by The Connecticut Mills Co., 
manufacturer of tire fabric at Danielson, Connecticut. Executives 
under the new plan will include Roland H. Ballou, formerly of 
Manhasset Manufacturing Co., who will head the department in 
the capacity of vice-president and sales manager, while Harry 
T. Viall, Jr., will be associated with him as his assistant. Sales 
offices will be established at Room 736, Hospital Trust Building, 


Providence, Rhode Island. 





Annual Meeting of A. S. T. M. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, during the week of June 23, 1924, the closing 
session occurring on the evening of June 27. An interesting pro- 


gram is being prepared. 
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The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 
Manufactured Goods 


There has been very little if any change in the rubber industry 
n New Jersey during the past month. Some of the Trenton 


manutacturers report a general increase in the output of mechani- 


cal goods, while others find business better in tire production. 
\t any rate, all the plants are running full handed and the busi- 
ness outlook is very encouraging. Manufacturers of rubber heels 
and soles are satistied with business conditions, while the snow 
fall caused activity in the output of rubber footwear. The absence 
of snow for so long a period made the footwear manufacturers 
uneasy, but a two-day fall of snow resulted in a flood of orders 
lor tootwear . 

Factories are now devoting their time principally to making 


hose and belting ‘or the spring trade. The tire output remains 


good at most plants, some operating on twenty-four hour shifts. 
Hard rubber manufacturers are operating normally. It is expected 
that there will be an increase in the cost of tires shortly as 
cotton is high and there has been no reduction in labor costs, 


it is contended 


Magnum Products Corp. Buys Stanwood Rubber Co. 


The Magnum Rubber Products Corporation, Garfield, New 


Jersey, which recently purchased the plant of the Stanwood 
Rubber Co. at Elizabeth, N. J., contemplates spending about 
$100,000 for additional new machinery The plant is already 


equipped with modern rubber-making machinery, but more is 


needed to increase the output. The factory will be opened shortly 


with about 300 hands. The new company starts out with assets 
totaling $1,634,000, the plant being appraised at $758,200. The 
corporation is headed by Norman A. McLeod, chairman of the 


oard o! dire tors I the New York Dry Dock Lo., Inc. 


i Phelps, Phelps Brothers and 


The vice-president 1s Charles H 
steamships The secretary is 


Duffy is the treasurer. Both 


(o., which concern operates 
Walter H. Bradley, while Harold | 
are residents of New York. 


Bergougnan Reorganization Plan 


\ plan for the reorganization of the Bergougnan Rubber 


Corporation, Trenton, New Jersey, is being considered by the 
chief creditors of that concern, but no final arrangements are to 
be made until each creditor has had an opportunity of expressing 
project. One proposal calls for an 


his opinion regarding the 
payment of all claims, provided the 


extension of time of the 
French Bergougnan Co., which controls the majority of the capital 
stock of the American organization and claims to be a very large 
creditor, will undertake to refinance this company in the United 
States. Plant operations are meanwhile being carried on at the 
factory output is increasing under the 
Stokes and Gaston Tisne, receivers. 


Trenton plant and the 


management of Charles E 


Trenton Tire Dealers’ Association, Inc. 
The Trenton Tire Dealers’ Association, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was incorporated in the office of the Mercer county clerk 
on February 15. The trustees named in the papers are George 
Yosco, Joseph S. Papier, Roger O’Brien, Ralph W. Hackett, 
Ulric DeBlois, Israel Richmond, Harry L. Raube, and Herman 
Fineburg. 

The association has adopted a credit plan and will not sell 
tires or tubes to any one who makes it a practice not to pay his 
bills. At a recent meeting at the Stacy-Trent Hotel the members 
produced the names of all “dead beats” on their books. These 
names will be printed on a list and will be accessible to all 
members. 

The association is striving to secure the membership of every 


tire dealer in Trenton so that the business may be conducted along 


better lines. 





Trenton 

The Spartan Rubber Co. has not yet begun the manufactur: 
of balloon tires, but is at present experimenting with them. The 
company is operating night and day on the old style cord and 
fabric tires. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co. reports improving business both in 
the mechanical and tire departments. The company recently 
installed new machinery after it was decided to resume the opera- 
tion of making mechanical goods again. For many years the 
concern produced mechanical goods and later threw out this line 
and turned its attention te making tires, tubes and brake lining. 
The company is again turning out belting and packing, and is 
meeting with much success. 

The Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. 
capacity, finding a ready market for hose, belting and packing. 


is operating at normal 


The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. is busy in all depart- 
ments. The concern has not yet begun the manufacture of balloon 
tires, but will start on the product later. 

The Thermoid, Hamilton, Ajax, Whitehead Brothers, Murray, 
and Home rubber companies had exhibits of tires and mechanical 
goods in the annual window exhibition conducted by the Trenton, 
New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce. The Luzerne Rubber Co. 
exhibited samples of its hard rubber products. The Pierce-Roberts 
Co. displayed the various kinds of druggists’ sundries. 

J. Phillip Bird, of Jersey City, New Jersey, president of the 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association and one of the receivers 
of the United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, recently addressed the Trenton “Kiwanians,” and he ex- 
pressed the hope to see the day when members would take a stand 
on big national questions. Mr. Bird drew attention to some of 
the larger issues today confronting the American people. 

The Fisk Flap Tube Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, which 
is now manufacturing its product in a plant at Camden, New 
Jersey, expects shortly to locate in Trenton. The company was 
recently incorporated at Trenton with $50,000 capital. 

Arthur H. Wood, prominent Trenton banker and receiver of 
the Empire Rubber & Tire Co., has been made treasurer of the 
Mercer County Fund for the relief of starving children in Ger- 
many 

New Jersey Notes 

C. E. Murray, general manager of the Lambertville Rubber Co., 
Lambertville, New Jersey, has inaugurated a plan to cut down 
the waste of material and is offering weekly prizes in the various 
departments. In a statement Mr. Murray said: 

“The rubber footwear industry is one of the worst offenders. 
In our own small factory, for instance, the yearly loss in scrap 
and waste is in excess of $200,000. A considerable percentage 
of this, of course, is uncontrollable. The normal scrap from cutting 
operations is to be expected. Too large a percentage, however, 
is caused by the carelessness and deliberate mishandling of 
materials. The examination shows where the waste occurs. Our 
scrap and waste pile grows less each week.” 

The State Highway Commission has voted to offer $8,085.78 for 
the purchase of the property of the United States Rubber Co. at 

The property is needed for the 
The rubber company vacated the 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
widening of a river bridge. 
structures some time ago. 

The Howe Tire & Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, has recently instituted a new method of distribution, by 
opening a number of retail stores in several cities throughout the 
country. This plan of handling its own products will, the company 
believes, prove successful. 

S. W. Bourn, president of the Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island, recently made a tour of inspection of the plant of 
the Lambertville (New Jersey) Rubber Co. While there he was 


the guest of F. W. Bommer, assistant general manager. 
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The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 


Seasonable weather in many of the northern states of the country 
has at last increased retail sales of rubber footwear and brought 
long delayed repeat orders to manufacturers, who have increased 
their production schedules in consequence. Volume production on 
early orders for tennis lines will soon begin. Crépe sole manu- 
facturers are anticipating a big season. Heel output is increasing 
at slightly less competitive prices. 

Tire production schedules are increasing, especially on spring 
dating business. Automobile topping reflects the active condition 
of the automotive industry and the proofed fabric trade generally 
is satisfactory 

Mechanical rubber goods are in fair volume and the overdue 
price advance of about 10 per cent has brightened the general 
outlook. 
production. 

Insulated wire demand has increased, following the slight 
seasonal decline at the turn of the year. Building operations have 
been above normal throughout the winter to date. Druggists’ 
sundries and hard rubber goods are still in fair production, though 
Reclaimers 


Garden hose particularly is now in actively seasonal 


beginning to feel their seasonal decline somewhat. 
are all busy. 


New England Tire Usage and Demand 

New England tire manufacturers who are promoting the idea 
of New England-made tires for New England motorists are 
jubilant over the progress made last year, not only in sales but 
in sales prospects. 

State records show that New England automobile registrations 
increased 25.8 per cent in 1923 as against only 23.9 per cent for 
the whole country. The actual increase was 202,065 cars and 
trucks over 1922, which is quickly translated into an increased 
annual replacement business of 505,162 tires on the basis of 2% 
tires per car average annually. 

Massachusetts, standing tenth in the country, led in actual 
New England gains, although Rhode Island led in percentage 
gains. Vermont had the smallest actual, Maine the smallest per- 
centage gain. 

With 988,231 motor vehicles in operation in New England, or 
nearly 6% per cent of the total 15,221,183 motor vehicles in the 
country, some 4,941,155 tires are in use, counting four tires and 
one spare per car, and the total annual replacement business is 
about 2,470,577 tires. Should the 1924 motor vehicle sales effect 
a further increase of 20 per cent, as now seems likely, these 
figures would be advanced respectively to 5,929,385 tires in use 
and 2,964,692 tires for annual replacements. 


Boston Rubber Importation Facilities Improved 

New impetus has been given to the efforts of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce to increase the 
direct importation of crude rubber and other tropical products 
through the port of Boston by the recent inauguration of the 
first regular round-the-world service by the Dollar Steamship 
Line, of San Francisco, California. 

Seven magnificent sister steamships, named for presidents of 
the United States and purchased of the United States Shipping 
Board, will furnish a bi-weekly freight and passenger service 
making 21 important world ports in 110 days. In the schedule 
are Singapore, Penang and Colombo, three of the greatest rubber 
shipping ports of the Far East. The route thence is via the 
Red and Mediterranean seas and the Suez Canal, Boston being 
the first port of call in the United States, followed by New York. 
It is a short, quick route for rubber to be consumed in New 


England. 
During the past three years crude rubber imports through the 


port of Boston have about doubled. Had all the rubber imported 
through the customs district of Massachusetts passed through the 
port of Boston the showing would have been much better. Massa- 


chusetts crude rubber imports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1923, totaled 18,712,578 pounds, valued at $4,489,478, against 
4,670,433 pounds valued at $553,247 for the fiscal year 1922— 
over a four-fold gain in weight and an eight-fold gain in value 
in one year. This compares with 2,090,163 pounds in 1920, valued 
at $756,117. The previous record was 1918, when 10,222,733 
pounds of crude rubber, valued at $3,671,477 were imported 
through the customs district of Massachusetts. 

In terms of crude rubber imports Massachusetts now ranks 
second only to New York among the customs districts of the 
United States. 

Boston 

Conservative Boston responds but slowly to the increasing 
vogue of the low pressure balloon tire, although more of them 
are to be seen about the streets every week. Several tire dealers 
display them prominently and most automobile agencies offer 
them as optional equipment. Balloon tires sized to fit present 
rims, such as Goodyear, Goodrich, Michelin and General, are 
being extensively advertised in the local papers. 

New rubber goods dealers in metropolitan Boston include the 
Robert-Harvey Tire Co., 284 Columbus avenue, and J. W. Rear- 
don & Son, Inc., 116 Broadway. 

Almost half the rubber shoes of the whole country are now 
manufactured within the metropolitan district of Boston and the 
present output exceeds in value the total for the United States 
in 1914. The daily production of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, alone exceeds 75,000 pairs, in addition to large quantities of 
tires and tubes, battery jars, rubber heels and soles. 

The advisory council of the Federal Reserve Board at its first 
quarterly meeting of the year elected as secretary Alfred L. 
Aiken, president of the National Shawmut Bank, and formerly 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, of Boston. It will be 
recalled by the rubber trade that Mr. Aiken is the grandson of 
the late Governor William A. Buckingham, of Connecticut, one 
of the founders of the Hayward Rubber Co., and a son of General 
William A. Aiken, one of the directors of the same company. 

During the week of May 19, 1924, the Ninth Annual Purchasing 
Agents’ Convention and Informashow will be held in the Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, Massachusetts, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents. At this conven- 
tion special opportunities to demonstrate the quality of his products 
will be offered to the manufacturer. 

The Boston offices of Frederick H. Andres, Inc., were removed 
on February 1 to the International Trust Building, 45 Milk 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. The company makes a specialty 
of handling Egyptian and long staple cotton. 


Massachusetts Notes 

The Fine Rubber Co., of Malden, formerly operating as the 
Louis Fine Co., and of which Louis Fine is the sole owner, reports 
a satisfactory business in rubberized fabrics, rubber surface 
clothing and rubber cement for the raincoat trade. I. L. Fine 
is purchasing agent. 

The court action instituted last autumn by Miah Marcus, vice- 
president and secretary of the Panco Rubber Co., of Chelsea, 
and its associated companies, against Frank Berenstein, president 
of these companies, has been amicably adjusted and at the recent 
annual elections Messrs. Berenstein and Marcus were re-elected 
to their respective offices. The associated companies include the 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Stoughton, the Puritan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, and the 
Panther Rubber Co., Limited, of Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 
Panco heels and soles were awarded a medal of merit at the 
recent annual convention and exposition of the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association held at the Coliseum in Chicago, Illinois. 

Fire has been put under the new boilers at the Plymouth plant 
of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. These are of the 
horizontal return tubular type and replace old boilers which have 
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given continuous service for twenty-five years Several new 
machines have recently been installed at the Cambridge plant, 
notably in the tape department. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Co., with factories at Malden and Melrose, which has 
been operating three days a week, went on a four-day week 
It is announced that a further 
Some 1,800 


schedule beginning February 18 
advance to five days a week will occur on March 3 
employes will benefit by the changes 

The Riddock Rubber 
has engaged in the manufacture of automobile tires, inner tubes 
1 Charles Riddock 


rubber goods line 
is president and C. Clifford Pierce, secretary and treasurer. 


Corporation, 135 Pierce street, Malden, 
and a general mechanical 


Fire at the Hanover plant of the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., 








“oldest reclaimers in the world,” soon after midnight on February 
14 caused serious damage and threw over 200 employes out of 
work. Part of t plant located in the town of Pembroke was 
saved. 
The Rubber Trade in Ohio 
Manufactured Goods 

Through very gradual increases in production the tire output 
of the Akron district has gone to the 100,000 a day mark, with 
indications that the middle of the present month may see 5,000 
tires a day added to production figures; but this is not absolutely 
certain 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has advanced its Akron 
ticket to approximately 32,000 tires a day, while some of the 
other companies have added slightly to their daily output. The 
Goodyear increase, however, is the largest reported. The Star 
Rubber Co. has gone to approximately 500 tires a day ; the Falls 
Rubber Co. is making approximately the same number; Mohawk 
has placed its output at 400; Seiberling has maintained production 
at the 1,800 a day figure; the American is reported at 250. The 
General Tire & Rubber ( is now making close to its normal 
capacity of 4,400 a day; Goodrich is still producing 18,000 a day; 
Miller close to 9,000 Firestone close to 25,000 

In the balloon tire departme nts production has been crowded 
as fast as possible The fact that these tires are now made for 
existing rims and wheels has suddenly widened the field and the 
demand is alread ying dangerously close to supply. Difficulty 
in obtaining builders and finishers who can produce a high quality 
product, and inability to obtain equipment has contributed jointly 


ng the demand 





to the possibility of 


The tire price situation remains the same, with manufacturers 
hoping for an upward movement. The rise which was expected in 
January has been postponed until the middle of March and in 


many quarters the readiness on the part of all makers to join in 


the upward movement is seriously doubted 
lave occurred during February 


In other lines few changes 
Last month footwear production was very close to peak, and due 
/ 


1S 


to the snowfall, stocks were soon depleted. The mechanical goo: 
and druggists’ sundries production continue close to peak with 
some seasonal declines anticipated during the coming month, 


however. 


Rubber Factories Cooperating 

While official statements are lacking and announcements are 
not to be expected, it is reported that a system of cooperation 
has been established between several Akron and out of Akron 
rubber and tire manufacturers looking toward general plans of 
reducing costs and eliminating some of the existing competition 
in the industry 

The large companies who are said to have entered into this 
friendly agreement have thus far extended it only to manufac- 
turing and engineering costs and problems, but it is pointed out 


that the system can easily be extended to other matters connected 
with the rubber industry. 


W. O. Rutherford Suggests Economies 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and president of the Rubber Association of America, points out 
that economies amounting to more than $30,000,000 a year are 
possible in the rubber industry at the present time. 

The first saving mentioned in the statement is of $10,000,000 a 
year through reduction of guarantees on tires from the life of 
the tire to the time of delivery. The workmanship and materials 
of tires are now guaranteed for the life of the casing. Mr. 
Rutherford would have them guaranteed as to workmanship and 
material at time of delivery only. 

The rubber industry through advertising cannot expand the field 
of its products as far as tires are concerned and for that it is sug- 
gested that the advertising account of the industry be limited to 
2 per cent of the total sales, which would save $5,000,000. 

\lthough branches have been transferred in many instances from 
retail to wholesale districts and other reductions made, it is stated 
that $5,000,000 additional can still be saved in this direction. 

Mr. Rutherford points out that the present system of shipping 
tires from factory to dealer is costing $5,000,000 too much to the 
industry. He would substitute a system of shipping centers to 
which the manufacturer could ship in carload lots, paying the 
reight, while shipments from the shipping centers would be at the 
expense of the dealer and the consumer. 

It is also pointed out that the industry works the trade entirely 
According to the sug- 
tions made, the number of calls could be materially reduced 


+ + ] ] 1 + 
) intensively and makes too many calls 


would amount to a minimum of $5,000,000 a. year. 
Che dealer would be permitted more time to sell his product and 

s orders would also be materially larger. 

The suggestions are all along the lines of economies put into 
ce during rece years. It will be remembered that 
mmediately after the beginning of the depression the industry 
reh The mat- 


started to reduce the number of expensive warehouses 
ter of shipping from large centers has been much discussed by 


practi 


} 
several companies. The reduction in adjustment follows the ac- 
tion of the Rubber Association two years ago in abrogating the 
mileage guarantees which had become standard practice in the tire 


Balloon and Balloon Type Tires 

The past month was characterized by announcements regarding 
balloon and balloon type tires which are constantly and rapidly 
growing in popularity. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. announced 
1 drop in the price of these tires and within a short time an- 
nounced that facilities to manufacture them are to be in- 
creased, while the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announced new 
balloon type tires which can be applied on existing rims and 
wheels without any additional expense. 

Firestone, in cutting the price of balloon tires, said that the prices 
which have obtained on them heretofore were purely experi- 
mental and the drop was to be looked upon as bringing them to 
rock bottom basis. The reduction ranged from 15 to 20 per cent 
according to sizes. While this company is now making 1,000 
balloon tires a day, immediate steps will be taken to increase pro- 
duction. Mr. Firestone believes that the new tire will supersede 
the existing standard tires on pleasure cars in the very near 
future, but their application to commercial vehicles remains a 
matter of further development. 

The Goodyear company points out that in cases of cars equipped 
with clincher rims new rims will have to be purchased to apply 
balloon type tires, while in cases of cars already equipped with 
straightside rims no expense is involved in making the change. 

While reductions in fabric plies used in automobile tires as well 
as reduction in quality have been much discussed it remains for 
one of the smaller rubber companies to experiment with a tire 
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with but one ply of fabric. The results thus far have shown 
that the tire gives good service for its cost. The one-ply tire 
now in the experimental stage is but the extreme of the develop- 
ment during the past few years culminating commercially in the 
two, three and four-ply balloon tire. At one time eight and ten 
plies were the rule with many companies. Decreased fabric con- 
sumption has been made necessary by constantly increasing costs 
of this material and lowered tire prices. 


Manufacturers’ Export Association 

J. V. Aguirre, formerly export manager of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., has become manager of the Manufacturers’ Export 
Association of Akron, which contains some of the smaller rubber 
manufacturers in its membership. Among them are the Swinehart 
Rubber Co.; Falls Rubber Co.; McKone Rubber Co., Millers- 
burg; Sumatra Rubber Co., Salem; and the pioneer Rubber Co., 
Wheeler. Aguirre has gone to Cuba and the West Indies for an 
extended trip to establish connections. The company will prob- 
ably center its efforts in other rubber goods than tires because 
the market for these goods can be developed more rapidly than 
that of tires, which is wholly dependent upon the number of 


automobiles in operation. 


Goodyear Making Golf Balls 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently 
installed a new department for golf ball manufacture. John 
Harvey, a native of Edinburgh, who is an authority on golf ball 
design and construction, has been placed in charge of the new 
department. Under his supervision a type of ball has been per- 
fected which is to be known as the Goodyear “Dollar.” The 
Morehead Golf Co., of ‘Chicago, New York, and Milwaukee, has 


been appointed distributer for this new line of balls. 


Star Rubber Co. Elects Officials 

The Star Rubber Co. for the year just closed reports sales 
amounting to $1,617,046, an increase over the previous year of 
$102,648. The company in making this announcement stated that 
it cared to make no reference to net earnings for the year beyond 
the fact that operations had been profitable. 

L. H. Firey was again elected president; R. L. Robinson and 
W. A. Humphreys, vice-presidents; J. W. Desseker, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; R. G. Shirk, treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary; and J. A. Christie, factory manager. Directors named at 
the meeting are: Francis Seiberling, William A. Boesche, W. A. 
Humphreys, L. H. Firey, R. M. Robinson, J. A. Christie and J. 
W. Desseker. Operations are reported by the company to be 
satisfactory and in spite of low prices to be showing some profit. 

Akron Notes 

Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is operat- 
ing on a small scale following a shutdown during which the 
company was placed in the hands of its president, Walter Jenks, 
as receiver. It is said that the company is solvent and with time 
and perhaps new financing the concern can be rehabilitated. Lia- 
bilities are placed in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Industrial Assembly, which 
is now going into its fourth year, costs the company at least $30,- 
000 a year, according to announcement by Clifton Slusser on the 
staff of Factory Manager P. W. Litchfield. Even at this price 
the institution is profitable to the company because through it 
many of the minor disputes which formerly caused small walk- 


outs in departments are completely taken care of a production 
as a whole is smoother and more constant. 

B. G. Work, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. is reported 
reliably to be spending practically all his time in Akron and will 
probably continue to do so during the present year. Mr. Work 
has spent most of his time for several years at the New York 
offices of the company. 

At the beginning of the present year the H. W. French Co., 
Inc.. 347 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., opened a branch 


office at Akron, Ohio, with Harry C. Jones as manager. Previous 
to December 1, 1923, this organization, which specializes in the 
handling of crude rubber, was carrying on business under the 
name of French & Handy. 

The Miller Rubber Cc. has announced that its annual meeting 
will be held March 13, when the annual statement regarding busi- 
ness for the year will be made available. Estimates which were 
current last month indicating business for the year to be $27,000,- 
000 are characterized as being too low by company officials. 

L. J. Schott has been reelected president of the Northern Rub- 
ber Co., which was formed last year and which is now operating 
on a small scale in the former Biltwell Rubber Co. plant at Bar- 
berton. Perlee H. Snyder of Massillon has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer, and Owen Moynihan secretary. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. has announced a new inner tube for 
automobile tires which nearly fits the casing. The new tube 
resembles in shape a straightside tire and because of this is said 
by the company to be less subject to pinching and other difficulties 
to which the standard tire is susceptible. Company reports pro- 
duction at its Barberton plant at close to 1,800 tires a day. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., which reopened its Akron plant 
several months ago with 800 men, is reported now to be employing 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 men. Production has been gradually 
increased in this plant since operations were resumed 

\. F. Ayers has been reelected president of the Akron Standard 
Mold Co., according to announcements following the annual meet- 


ing. <A. J. Fleiter was reelected vice-president and general man- 
ager; C. W. McLaughlin, secretary and treasurer, and W. O’Neil 
and J. H. Huber directors. The company’s business during the 
past year has been satisfactory and prospects for business this 


year are bright. 

F. C. Allen of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s export de- 
partment has returned from a trip around the world in the interest 
of this company. Mr. Allen states that New Zealand is most 


prosperous and will continue to be one of the foremost customers 


f American rubber products. Jn South Africa. where civil war 
materially interfered with business conditions, trade has again 
resumed its normal flow. Labor and economic conditions in 


Australia are still unsettled. 

S. S. Miller, for the past eleven years factory manager of the 
Mohawk Rubber Co., has been named president of the company 
following the resignation of R. M. Pilmore. Mr. Miller started 
in the manufacturing business with Aultman & Miller in 1876. 
In 1896 he became superintendent of the India Tire & Rubber Co. 
From 1898 to 1900 he was superintendent of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and for twelve years following 1900 was superin- 
tendent of the Buckeye Rubber Co. and later the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. 

Glenn H. Seely, located at 143 Hollinger avenue, Akron, Ohio, 
has been appointed the Ohio representative for the Utility Manu- 
facturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. He was connected with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for several years and is well known 
to the rubber trade in Ohio 

Ohio Notes 

H. L. Wilson, who for nine years has been connected in various 
capacities with the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been recently placed in charge of the Youngstown sales district, 
with headquarters at the factory. J. E. Orr, who has also been 
seven years with the Republic organization, will act as its rep- 
resentative for northern Ohio. A Cincinnati sub-depot is also 
being maintained, from which shipments will be made to Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, southern Ohio and southern Indiana. 

An operating schedule calling for a production of 1,032 tires 
and 1,000 inner tubes a day has been recently put into effect at 
the plant of The Cooper Corporation, Findlay, Ohio. The factory 
is now working at full capacity, and some of the departments are 
in operation both day and night. Equipment for the manufacture 
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illoon tires is also s to be installed. Executives of the Burgess, president, Burkoe Tire & Rubber Co.; Carl Pharis, 
ganization believe that prospects for 1924 are most encouraging general manager Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 
ocnaetet V | esident 1 charge of the tire manufac- Terms Expire 1926 
turing divish C. D. Grant, president Meyer Rubber Co.; O. H. Williams, 
Frank ( ently become connected with The president Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles J. Venn, presi- 
\ Rubber Springheld, Ohio, in the capacity of field dent Century Rubber Works; Thomas Follen, president Lion 
ass t to the sales n Le Tire & Rubber Co. 
\bout March 1 t r-Lock Rubber & Tube Co., Washington ores = 
Comte toe © ‘a egin the production of a new type of : y J. Roy, president Hannibal Rubber Co.; W. H. Stillwell, 
ontes tn ecied features. tactadles @ corrensted resident Eclat Rubber Co.; W. G. Brown, Consulting Co.; J. 
oneal surfers [he company will also manufacture mechanical Bb. Gabeline, president Standard Four Tire Co. 
] hy « ch Q Pose] et is 7 to 
2 shioealale . Oh. fe —? Activities of Overland Trail Rubber Co. 
Full capacity production throughout practically the entire year 
\ mal tput products as we is encouraging . ot : es ae 
Ra oe aad ~~ The Hermann © *° © maintained at the plant of the Overland Trail Rubber 
m , vm - ‘pu aut pe ; mn “a ier Co., 30th and Taylor streets, Omaha, Nebraska. About 1,500 
' ‘ ; a é . : ; ca Aecgpne aaah “igs ie aa The tires and the same number of tubes will be manufactured daily. 
aE ECR rhe following changes have been made in the company’s 
Herma Ma g ' executive personnel: George Tunison becomes president, suc- 
prope ess of The Erie 7 & Rubber Co ceeding Mr. Sonderegger, while the latter and S. W. Lowry 
S O ( used November 20, 1923, by a com- have been appointed vice-presidents. Mr. Lowry will also have 
‘ the g s creditors, and a new concern formed, entire charge of sales. Charles Engstrom has been made active 
t \ Rubber Corporatior The officers of secretary, replacing T. E. Huff. 
te g follows: Charles T. Wils resi- 
avid S. K president: J. G. Pyle, secretary, and Dean Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
i R. Gree n n The board directors consists of . . . - . 
: ' The Dean Rubber Manufacturing Co., 561-3 Grand avenue, 
regoing Ww t f Hendrick Whitman and W. S : : ; , 
, curs the sinat hes boon ta the bends Kansas City, Missouri, has been recently incorporated, and will 
; ; _ soon begin operations at 16th and Charlotte streets, North Kansas 
eive I s which was the eveloping will under : : etiries a : 
a ” esr asa City, in a new two-story factory building. The manufacture 
28 en of rubber dipped goods will be continued, and the specialties will 
Ow Tire & Rubber ¢ Bedford, jnclude household and surgical gloves, bathing caps, balloons, 
O receive total of approximately 25 cents on the dollar {finger cots, nipples, ete. 
f ims gt The officers of the organization are: W. J. Dean, president; 
e re é com] W. R. Adelsperger, vice-president; L. R. Wood, secretary, and 
go tot M Tire & Rub \W. H. Bryant, treasurer. The directors are: J. Frank Jackson, 
: ny placed t W. E. Kentner, and W. H. Reed. 
< dowt ive 
ce ( der in the near future Midwestern Notes 
Stud Rubber ( larion, Ohio, has recently \ process of securing a finer grade of whiting or ground lime- 
| sed the issets of the Excel Rubber Co., Wads- stone has been recently perfected by the research department of 
worth, ¢ A €¢ perated since 1920 under a receiver The Krippendorf-Tuttle White Cliffs Products Co., 406 Peoples 
I P t nplete fact w being operated by the Trust & Savings Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois. Under the 
Studebaker-W ‘ at the other three including two at mew method of production the amount of residue or oversize 
Mari Ohio, and one at Carey, Ohio. The Marion plants are particles has been found to average only about a quarter of that 
vy making tires, whi will also be manufactured at Wadsworth allowed in the standard specifications. An especially fine grade 
é rmerl elts only have been produced Jalloon of whiting is required by the manufacturers of rubber footwear, 
il | « manufactured by the Studebaker-Wulff tubing, and mechanical goods. 
e ' lls directly to dealers. B. F. Wulff is The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently 
— : _ os appointed H. C. McDermitt as manager of its central western 
sales district. 
G. N. Deck, formerly connected with the Goodyear organization, 
The Rubber Trade in the Midwest has been recently appointed district representative for Michigan 
Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association by the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Me tl fth annual meeting of the association. held at th The Ora Rubber Products Co., 315-17 Elmhurst Building, Tulsa, 
H Morri ‘ is. on January 29. 1924. the Oklahoma, has recently leased the plant formerly occupied by the 
g office i tors were elected: President Those United States ‘ ompression Inner Tube Co., together with all its 
' kot Lion Tire & Raber Oa rst vice-president buildings and equipment. The main factory unit is a two-story 
sabeline ent Standard Four Tire .* second vice brick and steel structure, measuring 80 by 450 feet. Operations by 
pre t, E. O. Blekre, president Blekre Tire & Rubber Co the Ora company in its new location began March i, the principal 
trea re LE Ss hasing agent Inland Rubber Co products being rubber paving and flooring. Charles Ora is general 
ecreta and general n ger, ( S. Sutherland manager. 
, W. W. Wuchter, formerly president of the Nebraska Tire & 
Directors Rubber Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebraska, has recently resigned because 
Terms Expire 1927 of ill health, remaining, however, with the organization as one of 
E. O. Blekre, president Blekre Tire & Co.; C. CC. its directors. Mr. Wolfe, formerly vice-president, is now acting 
Christie neral 1 lawkeye Tire & ( wed president, while F. M. Holloway, formerly secretary, is acting 
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treasurer. No other changes in executive personnel have been 


made. 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Manufactured Goods 

A let-up averaging about 17 per cent in building activities on 
the Pacific Coast during the past month was reflected in a lessened 
demand, estimated at 15 per cent, for various mechanical rubber 
goods used by plumbers and others in the building trades; but 
mine and mill demand for mechanicals, on the other hand, was 
much better than it has been for six months. A quickening of 
sales is also reported in oil well supplies for the southwestern 
section. 

Wholesale distributers of druggists’ sundries state that business 
in rubber goods is excellent. Scanty rainfall on a large part of 
the Coast has thus far kept down seasonal demand for rubber 
footwear. The few makers of rubber hose are rushed with orders, 
some of the plants having to do much overtime work. The same 
is true of the concerns specializing largely on rubber belting. 
Makers of heels and tire repair materials, especially in the north- 
west, have been unusually busy of late. 

Realizing the advantage of extra cushion for loads of fragile 
goods, some truck distributers, it is said, intend to give balloon 
tires a trial on commercial vehicles. Many makers of and dealers 
in oversize tires are urging the sale of their goods as “just as 
good” as balloon tires, and as costing less than the latter and as 
applicable to old or standard rims. The “near-balloons” are 
finding a ready sale, but the active, unstimulated demand is for 
the real balloon tire. Dealers still find it hard to get enough of 
them from the eastern and midwestern makers. 

The tire trade generally has slowed down somewhat, although 
sales are quite above those of February a year ago. A few tire 
manufacturers report business quiet, but prospects for spring 
trade are encouraging. 


California Goodyear Prospers 


Like the parent concern in Akron, the California Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. will soon be making a full line of balloon tires, 
equipment for that purpose now being installed at the Los Angeles 
plant. ‘Cord tire casings are now being made at an average of 
4,500 daily, and inner tubes, 6,500. A large part of the balloon 
tires will, it is said, be the balloon type for standard rims. The 
plant still makes repair materials, flaps, and reliners, but has 
ceased experimenting on balloon cloth, and has given up its tire- 
repairing school. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders will be held March 20, 
and, it is stated, the financial reports will show the company to 
be in a very sound condition. A recent enhancement in the 
price of the preferred stock to 80 was regarded as an indication 
of probable resumption of dividends. The last dividend was paid 
on October 1, 1920. When the concern was started by former 
President Frank A. Seiberling, in July, 1919, the $10,000,000 issue 
of preferred stock ($7,997,900 issued) was underwritten by a Los 
Angeles syndicate and distributed locally, leaving $5,000,000 com- 
mon stock ($4,000,000 issued), which the parent Goodyear concern 
took over. Goodyear Textile, on which 7 per cent is paid, has 
been selling close to 80. 


Los Angeles 


The manufacturing and warehouse facilities of the Samson Tire 
& Rubber Co., Compton, California, have been recently increased 
by the addition of another unit, representing approximately 50,000 
more square feet of floor space. The boiler capacity has been 
enlarged, while additional rubber mills, tire building machines, 
and vulcanizers have also been provided. A. Schleicher is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Instead of putting up a new building, the Elaterite Varnish & 


Rubber Co. has moved to 2055 East 5lst street. Charles H. 
Judd, the former president, has been succeeded by J. E. Keating, 
who with Byron Johnson and Harris & Co. now manage the 
concern’s affairs. The company procures the bulk of its elaterite 
(elastic bitumen or mineral rubber) from its mines in Utah. 


Ernest L. Harris, United States Consul-General at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, on vacation, recently stopped at Los Angeles. 
He said that the outlook was excellent for ample supplies of 
rubber from the Far East at fair prices. 

The Los Angeles branch of the United States Rubber Co. has 
moved its offices and warehouses to its own fine, commodious 
building at East &th and San Pedro streets. It had been planned 
at first to make the structure five stories high, but as it could 
not be finished in time it was decided to make the building three 
stories with basement for the present. Despite the limitation the 
building will have quite double the capacity of the former branch 
headquarters, with numerous additional advantages. Branch 
Manager J. B. Magee reports the second month of 1924 as being 
away ahead of February, 1923, with substantial increases in gross 
and unit sales in all lines. 


Although troubled recently with an infringement suit, which, 
it is said, will very likely be soon adjusted, the business of the 
Caterpillar Tire Co., 225 West Pico street, has been quite good. 
According to President F. G. Paine, the company recently nego- 
tiated a satisfactory contract for the State of Connecticut. 


A. F. Osterloh, vice-president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (California), has again been chosen 
as chairman of the manufacturing committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Frank R. Carroll, manager of The B. F. Goodrich Co. plant in 
Yokohama, and who had a narrow escape from serious injury in 
the great fire and earthquake there last September, was a guest 
recently of Branch Manager V. A. Martin in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Carroll, who preceded Mr. Martin in charge of the Los Angeles 
branch, had stopped en route to the headquarters of the Goodrich 
concern in Akron. 

San Diego 

The business of the Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, 
has taken a decided turn for the better during the past couple of 
months, according to E. F. Norton, who recently succeeded R. 
V. Morris as general manager. All of the company’s branches 
are reporting steadily mounting sales. The company is making 
exhaustive tests with five cars (one a truck) of a new design in 
semi-balloon tires, and every kind of road within a 500-mile range 
will be gone over in the trial runs for several weeks. 


Northwest Notes 


Another effort will be made soon to put the Rocky Mountain 
Tire & Rubber Co., Great Falls, Montana, on a production basis. 
The plant is an exceptionally modern one, representing an invest- 
ment of about $350,000 and was taken over in August, 1922, 
from the Montana Cord Tire Co., which was unable to carry 
on business. Recently the reorganized concern voted a bond issue 
of $100,000, but as yet the company has not been able to place 
the issue satisfactorily. 

At the annual convention of the Oregon Automobile Trades 
Association, February 13, a feature was a discussion of the tire 
trade problems in the northwest by T. Ray Conway, who had 
been a delegate to the National Tire Dealers’ convention in New 
York. 

The Victory Rubber ‘Co., which had a mechanical rubber goods 
factory at 3753 Brooklyn avenue, Seattle, has gone into receiver- 
ship. The affairs of the concern are being settled by Adolph 
H. Wiseman, attorney, 507 White Building, Seattle. The com- 
pany’s officers were: President, M. Lester; vice-president, George 
P. Endert, and secretary-treasurer, H. C. Eagles. 
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The Obituary Record 


Well Known Trenton Rubber Man 
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General Manager of the Goodyear Rubber Co. 
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ticut and New York, be ing a Past Master 


He is survived by three sons, Walter S. McDowell, of Albany, 
New York. and Arthur V. and Edwin T. McDowell, of Middl 
town. Connecticut; three brothers, Frank C. and William F. 
McDowell, of New York, N. Y., and Andrew | McDowell, of 
Washington, D. ‘ ne sister, Mrs. Jennie Watkins, of New 
York, N. Y., and four grandchildren 





Funeral services were held in Middletown, and interment was 
in Woodlawn cemetery, New York, N. Y. The factory of the 
Coodyear Rubber Co. was closed two days as a mark of respect. 


Prominent Insulated Wire Manufacturer 


Edward Sawyer, president of the Atlantic Insulated Wire & 

able Co., Stamford, Connecticut, died on January 21, in his 
fiftieth year. 

Born at Dover, New Hampshire, in 1874, he was graduated 
from Phillips-Andover Academy in 1892 and from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1902. 

His first business connection was with the American Trading 
Co., an import and export house dealing in crude rubber in New 
York, N. Y. In 1902 he organized the Atlantic Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co., of which he was president from its inception until 
his death. 

At one time he was president of the Rubber Wire Association, 
and at the time of his death was a member of the board of 
governors of the Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies 
and treasurer of its Wire and Cable Section. He was also 
chairman of the Board of Finance of the Town of Stamford, 
Connecticut, and a director of the Stamford Trust Co. 

Mr. Sawyer was very active in charitable and school work in 
Stamford. His clubs included the Suburban and Woodway 
Country clubs of Stamford, and the Yale and University clubs 
of New York, N. Y. 


The Hermetite Process 


1 


Considerable publicity has recently been given to a new hospital 
sheeting produced by the Hermetite Process 

The Hermetite Process is essentially a waterproofing process, 
ind from an examination of a treated sheeting it is evident that 
the waterproofing agent is essentially an oxidized vegetable oil, 
the treated sheeting having not only the appearance, but also the 
characteristic odor of this material. 

[he claim is made that Hermetite sheeting is resistant to ether, 
phenol, mercuric chloride, chloroform, grease, oil and most acids 
ind alkalis in common use. It is, indeed, true that an oxidized 
vegetable oil is resistant to ether, phenol, mercuric chloride, 
chloroform, grease, oil and acids, but it cannot be maintained that 
such a material is resistant to alkalis, as the latter readily saponi- 
fies the oil, thereby rendering it water-soluble. A rubber hospital 
sheeting is much more resistant to alkali than is sheeting manu- 
factured by the Hermetite Process. While it is true that rubber 
is more susceptible to the action of ether, phenol and chloroform 
than is Hermetite sheeting, it is seldom that rubber sheeting is 
injured by these substances, since ether and chloroform evaporate 
so readily that they have little opportunity to attack the rubber, 
and phenol is nearly always used in such a high state of dilution 
that it has little action upon the rubber in the sheeting. Mercuric 
chloride solution has no action on rubber, and grease and oil are 
not substances which hospital sheeting is frequently called upon to 
withstand. There are few substances withstanding the action of 
cid better than a high-grade rubber sheeting 

It is not very evident why Hermetite hospital sheeting should 
prove to be a serious competitor of rubber sheeting. It has few, 
if any, advantages over rubber, and has one distinct disadvantage, 
namely, a characteristic oily odor which many users, beyond doubt, 
will find disagreeable. 

“Crupe Rupper AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 
the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


RITISH rubber manufacturers, stockholders, and indeed all who 
B are in any way connected with the rubber industry, are still 

considering the question of crude rubber restriction in all its 
bearings, and particularly the continued disinclination of the Dutch 
to participate in that measure, which, in its beginnings, was sup- 
posed to be a panacea for all rubber ills. Dutch aid in efficiertly 
carrying out the Stevenson plan is more and more considered 
necessary, particularly as a little more than 33 per cent of the 
world’s rubber is controlled by companies financed and controlled 
from the Netherlands. 

“The day that the Dutch announce that it is even ‘probable’ that 
Holland will join the restriction scheme, the price of rubber will 
rise from ls. 144d. to ls. 6d.,” writes W. Percy Pinckney of the 
Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association, in an open letter 
addressed to the editor of the “Sumatra Post,” a newspaper widely 
read in the East Indies by Hollanders. Continuing, Mr. Pinckney, 
who has started an agitation on behalf of British shareholders with 
a view to inducing Dutch cooperation, says: 

“Holland, you now have a loan in England; why not consider 
her a little? Who gave the first rubber seeds to the Dutch Indies? 
Not America. Consider your own Holland first. You have a debt 
to America. What is the best way to pay off that loan? The 
output of the Dutch East Indies for 1923 will probably be 130,000 
tons; 130,000 tons = 291,200,000 pounds or 203,840,000 florins. 
Restrict this to 75 per cent = 97,500 tons = 218,400,000 pounds or 
152,880,000 florins. Thus have the Dutch East Indies reduced 
their output and made a profit of 14,560,000 florins to help pay 
interest on and the principal of their debt to America. 

“Holland, ‘play the game,’ for yourselves and for your share- 
holders, and for the future of the rubber industry as a whole.” 


American Funds Concerned in Large Dutch 
Rubber Interests? 

In line with the above comes word of a large American corpora- 
tion with $25,000,000 capital acquiring important holdings in the 
Netherlands East Indies. From a circular issued by the Batavia 
and General Plantations Trust companies it is learned that the 
American-Dutch Corporation, the name by which the new concern 
is to be known, will also acquire controlling interests in about 
fifty plantation companies, and lesser holdings in about fifty others. 
Only preliminary announcements have been made, and in some 
quarters it is stated that the American syndicate is working in 
cooperation with a Dutch banking group. Others believe that a 
few wealthy individuals only are concerned in the proposed venture. 
The present is a good time to acquire holdings in rubber planting 
companies, since such properties can be secured at figures far 
below the cost of bringing new land into bearing. In the mean- 
time the whole subject has aroused much interest in both Great 
Britain and America, and speculation is rife regarding the indi- 
viduals who are financing this plan. 


British Tire Trade Outlook 

In general the British tire trade, including manufacturers and 
importers, is looking forward to the coming tire season with 
increasing confidence. War stocks of tires have by now been 
largely absorbed, dealers are willing to carry heavier stocks, while 
British manufacturers have undoubtedly gained much through the 
constant injunction to “buy British goods.” There is still, however, 
a strong demand for European and American tires, these repre- 
senting at least two-thirds of the replacement trade in the United 
Kingdom. Fabric tires have been almost entirely supplanted by 
those of cord construction. 


An important feature in considering tire sales is the increasing 
number of motor cars sold in England. One estimate places this 
sales figure for the year 1923 at 90,000 motor cars and trucks, 
or an increase of more than 25 per cent over the preceding year. 
This means that a larger business has been done in original tire 
equipment than for the three years previous. The major portion 
of this original equipment for British manufactured automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles and bicycles was supplied by British concerns, 
with the Dunlop company far in the lead. Similar equipment for 
American cars was furnished by American companies, while 
Michelin of France and Pirelli of Italy represented the source for 
the tire equipment of continental cars. 

In the replacement market Michelin and Dunlop combined have 
without doubt controlled as much as 80 per cent of all the replace- 
ment business in the United Kingdom, the remaining 20 per cent of 
the trade going to American concerns, other European manufac- 
turers than Michelin, and the smaller British companies. Increas- 
ing business in Great Britain, however, is said to have been 
developed by the Italian Pirelli company, while German products, 
sold in Great Britain at ruinously low prices, also represent a 
difficult problem. In general there has been a decline in imports 
of tires and tubes as compared with the year 1922, and the efforts 
of British manufacturers to regain a larger share of this trade 


have met with considerable success. 


I. R. M. A. Holds Annual Luncheon 


Many prominent representatives of the rubber industry attended 
the annual luncheon of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Limited, which was held January 22 at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester. The principal address on this occasion was made by 
Lord Colwyn, the head of the historic firm of Charles Macintosh 
& Co., Limited. Congratulations were in order, as the King had 
recently appointed Lord Colwyn as one of his Privy Councillors. 
In his address, which included many questions of importance to the 
rubber industry, the speaker stressed the dangers of German com- 
petition and added that in his opinion “essential industries should 
be protected against the foreign exporter.” In the absence of 
\lexander Johnston, the president-elect, E. Healey presided at 


the luncheon as chairman. 


British Notes 

The resignation of John Carr from. the board of P. B. Cow & 
Co., Limited, occurred recently. Mr. Carr had for fifty years been 
connected with “Cow’s of Cheapside,” the well-known London 
rubber manufacturing concern, which was originally established by 
Peter B. Cow in the year 1836. 

An interesting paper by Frederick Kaye on the subject of “The 
Use of Rubber Latex in the Manufacture of Boards, Leather, and 
Linoleum Substitutes, and as to the Vulcanization of These 
Products,” was read before the Institution of Rubber Industry 
on the evening of February 4. The meeting was held at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, Coventry street, London. The Edinburgh meeting 
took place on January 23, Alexander Johnston, president of the 
association, acting as chairman. A paper was read by Sidney A. 
Brazier, who took as his subject “The Aging of Rubber.” 

A company to be known as “Crépe Sole Rubber (Plantation 
Finished), Limited,” has been recently organized with the purpose 
of carrying on business as manufacturers, exporters and importers, 
and dealers in all kinds of crépe and other rubber, and boot and 
shoe manufactures. The first-mentioned of the three directors is 
C. O. Macadam, Westwood, Crowborough. 

“Rubber Streets and Tennis Courts, Limited,” has been recently 
formed as a company for the purpose of manufacturing and layine 
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down hard rubber lawn tennis courts, rubber courts, roadways Whether these conditions will continue in 1924, is of course on 
and paths, and to manufacture and deal in pure, compounded, or the knees of the gods. However, the situation seems to ha\ 
hard rubber goods rhe first-mentioned of the five directors is taken a turn for the better and the general opinion seems to be 
Colonel A. W. Jarvis, director of India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and that Germany may look forward to better times in 1924. 
Telegraph Works Co., Limited, and also Palmer Tyres, Limited. p 

F Import Permits 
rance :' i ee ; : ae 
According to official notifications the following articles of rubber 
E> ol tianal », estonnelie Her seen » Wie ; . . , ‘ . : 
'he Ecole Nationale Professionnelle Henri Brisson de Vierzon may be imported into Germany without the import permit which 


(National Vocational 


School) will shortly open a rubber depart- 


ment where young persons desiring to equip themselves for the 
rubber industry will receive instruction in rubber technology, 
physics, chemistry, industrial designing. There will be practical 
work in the different preliminary stages before rubber is ready 
for the mold and vulcanization. The school will have several 
special machines for making flaps, belting, soles, heels, and other 
articles, except pneumatic tires, while the equipment will be com- 





pleted by a technical library, a museum and a laboratory for 


analysis and experiments 


Germany 


The year 1923 will long be remembered as the year of im- 
possible figures, when the mark fell from 7,500 to the dollar to a 
point where it had less value than the Russian ruble. It was a 
hectic year during which the prices of the most insignificant ar- 
ticles were expressed in millions, while from one day to the next 
losses amounting to billions and trillions of marks might be sus- 
tained 

It is a remarkable fact that in spite of such conditions, business 
on the whole was fairly good, in some cases even extraordinarily 
good. However, increasing costs often acted as a check on the 
wild desire of people to spend all their money as fast as possible 
before the pay for their labors was rendered worthless by a new 
drop in the mark. These enhanced prices also discouraged foreign 
buyers, otherwise eager to profit by circumstances in Germany. 

This reduction in sales became only too evident in June, 1923, 
of soft rubber goods amounted to 14,644 quintals 


In July a further decrease to 13,819 quin- 


when exports 
against 15,563 in May 
tals was noted, followed by 12,697 quintals in August and 12,929 
quintals in September. Local production is said to have fallen 
to % and even 1/3 of the output at the beginning of the year. 

The part of all this is that the finances in- 
creases and is expected to keep on increasing in the future. For 
example take one item, costs of labor, which in proportion to 
sales is steadily increasing. Thus while in January, 1917, wages 
came to 0.46 per cent of the sales amount, in July, 1919, this was 
14 per cent, in January, 1920, 2.2 per cent, January, 1922, 3.3 
per cent and in January, 1923, 3.8 per cent, in July and August 
of the same year 5.8 and 11.8 per cent respectively. 

Figures published by Das Industricblatt show that German im- 
rubber during the first half of 1923 decreased as 


worst strain on 


ports of crude 
compared with totals for the first half of the corresponding period 
of 1922. The items were: rubber, 14,256 metric tons in the first 
half of 1922, and 11,189 tons during the same period of 1923; 
gutta percha, 364 tons and 159 tons for 1922 and 1923 respec- 
tively; balata, 226 tons in 1922 and 68 tons in 1923; scrap and 
old rubber, 2,001 metric tons and 1,309 tons respectively; in all, 
16,847 metric tons in the first six months of 1922 against 12,725 
tons in the first six months of 1923. The decrease in imports of 
rubber was 22 per cent; gutta percha 56 per cent; balata, 71 per 
cent; scrap, 35 per cent 

Most of the crude rubber came from the Dutch colonies, which 
supplied 5,193 metric tons against 4,462 tons in the first half of 
1922. From Ceylon came 2,242 tons in 1923 and 3,154 tons in 
1922: from British India, 1,721 tons against 3,312 tons, and from 
Brazil 674 tons in 1923 and 1,514 tons in 1922. 

Judging by the decreased exports during the third quarter of 
1923, figures for the imports of crude rubber during the latter 
half of 1923 will, when published, probably show a proportion- 


ate decrease. 


was hitherto required: Rubber solution, unvulcanized soft rubber 
dough, sheets combined with asbestos, graphite or metal threads, 
regenerated rubber, gutta percha tissue, cut sheets, tubing for 
artificial flowers, tubing of textiles and rubber combined, or with 
metal; wagon covers; soft rubber goods not elsewhere mentioned ; 
packing of fabric combined with rubber; elastic and waterproof 
fabric; rubber press cloths and cord clothing; unvulcanized hard 
tubes, rods, half-fin- 


other hard rubber goods. 


rubber; dental rubber; ebonite in sheets, 
ished molded hard rubber goods; 

However, it is still necessary to obtain permission to import 
rubber thread, inner tubes, belting, footwear, tires, treads, packing 
and other goods of asbestos and rubber not elsewhere mentioned, 
fountain rolls, clothing and other 
articles of elastic or rubberized fabric; rubberized hats. 

This new arrangement is not equally welcome to all concerned 
as Germany is at present in no condition to face competition 
with foreign countries which the removal of import disabilities 
will encourage. Up to a short time ago Germany was doubly 
protected as she was able to undersell all foreigners and then 
the import restrictions were in full force. Of late, German 
prices have gone up to the point where they equal if they do not 
exceed world market prices and now comes the new import rul- 
ing making things easier for competitors. It is feared that 
unhindered importation may interfere seriously with local produc- 
tion and cause much unemployment, which again would react on 
the buying capacity of the people and make conditions hard all 
around. 

There seems to be little reason to fear that foreign goods will 
interfere to any appreciable extent with German production, for 
the Germans are past masters in the art of underselling their 
neighbors. Even at present, though on every hand one hears 
complaints of the high costs, manufacturers are selling at prices 
that are actually below those prevailing before the war. Thus 
jar rings, gas tubes and rings for bottles are not quite two-thirds 
as high as in 1914! 


Motor Vehicles in 1923 

vehicles of various kinds in use in 
Germany in July, 1923, was 212,961, against 165,729 in 1922, 
an increase of 28 per cent. This works out at one motor vehicle 
for every 280 persons in Germany, which compared with one 
motor vehicle for every 10 persons in America is not much. 


pens, rubber-covered toys, 


The number of motor 


Sweden 


Preliminary statistics of Swedish imports and exports of rubber 
and manufactures thereof for 1922 and 1923 show increased 
business all around. Thus imports of crude rubber during 1923 
were 1,414,784 kilos against 1,267,707 kilos in 1922; of rubber 
footwear, 117,143 kilos as compared with 104,736 kilos in the 
preceding year; all other articles of soft rubber, 2,239,997 and 
2,164,982 kilos in 1923 and 1922, respectively; clothing and other 
articles of rubber—impregnated or rubberized materials, 325,817 
kilos instead of 212,845 kilos. 

The exports included 270,578 kilos of waste and old rubber, 
as compared with 244,598 kilos in 1922; and 522,989 kilos of 
footwear instead of 314,462 kilos. 

Sweden has eight factories manufacturing rubber goods. These 
give employment to 2,508 persons, of whom 2,268 are laborers. 
The output for 1922 was valued at 24,942,770 kronor. 

Besides these there are eight factories for electric cables and 
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wires, which employ 484 factory hands, and in 1922 produced 


goods to a value of 9,156,627 kronor. 





RUBBER CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
The following papers of interest will be read at the Rubber 
Conference to be held at Brussels during the International Rubber 
Exhibition April 1-16, 1924. 


United Kingdom 


P. J. Burgess—‘“Present and Future Problems of the Plantation Rubber In- 
dustry.” 

H. Eric Miller- 
Consumption. 


“Plantatio: Rubber: The Adjustment of Production and 


Noel Bingley—“Cover Crops and Clean Weeding.” 

Sir Stanley Bois—Propaganda for the Rubber Industry.” 

oo Bosanquet— ‘Labor Forces on Rubber Estates.” 

A. O. Devitt—“The Crépe Rubber Sole.” 

James Fairbairn—‘‘The Rubber Industry: A Plea for Closer Working.” 
Norman Grieve—“Medical Research in the Tropics.” 

. G. Hay—* Accountancy and Methods of Costing in the Rubber Plantation 


Industry.’ 

Eric Macfadyen, M. er ang of the Rubber Producing Industry.” 

Prof. J. B. Farmer, D. Sc., LL.D, F.R.S. (Director of the Biological Labora- 
tories, Imperial College of Science and Technology), London—*‘The 
Training of Scientific Officers for Tropical Plantation Industry.” 

*Prof. Blackman (Imperial College of Science and Technology), London. 

H. C. Pinching—(Senior Scientific Officer, Rubber Growers’ Association, 
* sS.)— ‘Consideration of Present Condition of Earliest Hevea 
Planting in the East.”’ 

*Dr. H. P. Stevens—(Consulting Chemist, Rubber Growers’ Association). 


France 


Mons. Aug. Chevalier (Laboratoire d’Agronomie Coloniale, Museum d’His- 
toire Naturelle, Paris)—‘‘The Cultivation and Progress of Hevea in 
Cochin-China.” 

*Mons. G. Francois (Directeur de l’Agence Economique du Gouvernement 
General de l'Afrique Occidental Francaise, Paris). 


Italy 
*Prof. Bruni—(Messrs. Pirelli). 


Netherlands Indies 


Dr. C. Heusser (Chief of Botanical Division Algemeen Proefstation, Medan) 
—‘‘Selection of Hevea Brasiliensis.’ 
3. J. A. Maas (Chief of the Experiment Station, Medan)—“ Tapping Sys- 
tems in the Past, the Present, and the Future.’ 

Dr. O. de Vries (Director Centraal Rubberstation, Buitenzorg)—“The Role 
- Enzymes in the Coagulation of Hevea Latex.’ 


*Dr. A. van Rossem (Director, Netherlands Government Rubber Institute, 
“palit. 
Brazil 
Dr. Hannibal Porto (Commissioner for Brazil) —“‘The Economic Possibilities 
of Brazil. 


*Titles of papers will be published later. 





BELGIAN CONGO 

The Bulletin des Matiéres Grasses of the Colonial Institute 
at Marseilles, publishes an article by M. Leplac on the costs 
of opening up plantations in the Belgian Congo. Hevea requires 
a soil free from old roots and stumps, as it is very liable to 
root diseases. The author gives costs on land covered with 
primeval forest, secondary forest, bush and grasses with occa- 
sional bushes, situated about the upper Congo. The wage per 
laborer per day is put at 1 franc although it may be as low as 
0.40 francs to 0.60 francs a day. 

The costs of clearing heavy forest land for Hevea is given 
as 900-1,000 francs per hectare; for secondary forest, 600 francs ; 
for bush, 400 francs and for grass land 150 francs per hectare. 

The expenses of planting at the rate of 400 Hevea plants to 
20 francs; holing, 20 francs; filling 


the hectare are: nursery, 
francs; road-making, 10 francs; 


up holes, 20 francs; planting, 20 
total per hectare, 90 francs. 





ALFREDO VIANNA RETIRES 
Senor Alfredo da Silva Vianna has withdrawn from the firm 
of Vianna, Lyra & Cia., of Manaos and Para, which will hence- 
forth be known as Lyra & Cia. Messrs. Jacinto Lyra and 


Joaquim Soares de Amorim are the members of the new concern, 
which has taken over the responsibilities of the old firm and 
will continue to do business as usual. 


Editor of the Gummi-Zeitung in Notable 
Welfare Work 


An institution known throughout Europe as being foremost in 
cultural work, but which has received a severe setback since the 
war, is the People’s Theater (the 
Volksbtthne) of Berlin, conducted 
by a society of working people to 





provide at nominal cost dramatic 
and musical entertainment and 
lectures of high quality. It was 
started thirty years ago and has 
furnished pleasure and education 
hundred thousand per- 
its membership 


for many 





sons. Even now 
is 150,000, and under normal con- 
ditions it would probably be 
double that figure. It is estimated 


that it is of direct advantage to 





nearly half a million persons an- 
nually. The membership dues 
barely cover the actual cost of the 
lectures, and perform- 
upkeep of the 





concerts, 


George Springer, 
Editor Gummi-Zeitung 


ances and the 
establishment. 

Just before the outbreak of the war, by means of a host of 
succeeded in raising enough 
but during the war the 


small subscriptions, the members 
money to pay for their own theater, 
enterprise suffered a setback which has been intensified during 
the reconstruction period. Now this unique institution, supported 
only by members who are suffering in the general economic stag- 
nation, is facing a financial crisis. Rising prices and lack of 
employment are compelling many to quit contributing even the 
small customary fees, and as the theater was never conducted for 
profit no reserve fund has been accumulated. Left without means 
to carry on its beneficent work, its doors must soon close unless 
aid be assured. 

editor and publisher of the Gummi-Zeitung, 
noted for his humani- 
For fifteen 


George Springer, 
of Berlin, eminent rubber authority, and 
tarian work, is honorary president of the Volksbiihne. 
years he has devoted practically all of his leisure to furthering 
the aims of the society, and latterly against almost overwhelming 
odds. Now he appeals with unfeigned reluctance to THe INDIA 
Rupser Wortp to bring the plight of this worthy institution to 
the attention of all Americans interested in the spiritual uplift 
as well as the substantial progress of the German people. Until 
now, he says, the society has prided itself upon being self-support- 
ing; and it was not until every other expedient had been exhausted 
that it decided that it would seek outside assistance in order to 
continue functioning. 

Mr. Springer pictures the Volksbiihne as the last refuge of the 
intelligent working classes, defeated in war, humiliated in peace, 
and harassed with revolutions and counter revolutions; and he 
contends that its closing would be little less than a calamity. 
Hence he urges Americans, helping in 
Germany the poorest of the poor, to also remember in their 
munificence a cultural institution of proved merit and wide scope, 
and which has been and should continue to be a powerful agency 
in the promotion of peace and international good will, at the 
same time stressing the point that even were but a few thousand 
dollars subscribed promptly a real disaster could thereby be 
averted. 

Assurance is given that any donation, large or small, 
gratefully acknowledged immediately upon its receipt. 

The admirable activities of the Volksbiihne are well set fdrth 
by Prof. Manthey-Zorn in his book, “Germany in Travail,” 
Boston, 1922. 


who are so generously 


will be 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Malaya 


ER restrict is introduced, one could detect amid the 
expressiot f that greeted the first advances in rubber 





price t ! rnful notes of the young producers. In- 
entally, th 1 not cease to give voice to their grievances 
ince the Times espoused their cause, unsympathetic 
px s re the iif 
()s eV t that there 1s re ally i Rt od deal 
‘ t the ing producers; it was realized 
I I the vould t be ta all ar ind and 
that pla ted estates would be the chief 
M s eadjustment sh« d have mere planned 
se px piace 
\s a matte f fact, some six months after restriction was in- 
ced, t tral Committee sent certain proposals to the 
S etar Ss ies, which aimed at a revision 
essments benefit of the young producers 
rioweve ve low i the matter a t x 
I t ¢ ki s s DP and 
ice tr s I 5 ung produce had 
é xp g ise would be allowed from November 
1923, whe t r tree vould be ne year older than at the 
restrict enforced. But at the last moment they were 
i e tne ist 
tine i i < s¢ ind t lates 1 
i I A \ ] s 1 put a € i t 
ble produce Phis formation is to the 
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le t more ¢ table manne A special 
( mut Tx ‘ this wor + eal 
p 1 to the following rulings 
la estates f 1916 and before is to 
e 400 p I tionately less tf we 
pl 
¢ ] essed at ver 400 >» S 
Il be Fe y 1, 1924, t ly with the 
maxi! 
| te t S s than 400 pounds will 
¢ lic ‘ + rt t the existing rate Bot 
$ { ] ¢ dj 1 y eassessment has 
comple 
¢ t w the vs tT the ré visi nm 
d ess! nt ed here Br ] sore ire d 
t l pt t effect on the mark thers believe 
t y cut put of older estates will be about 
ed production ym younger plantatior 


Great Expectations and the Uncommercial Hollander 


It has be é that the Dutch have less com- 
mercial instinct than they have generally been credited with 
This is the most ritable explanation of their attitude. Neither 

words nor I s it yet been possible to make them 
understand that it is a mu better business proposition for 
them t n M ’ restricting than to keep on trying to 
reap where they have not sown and ruining thefr future in 
the attempt. They simply continue to sit on the fence and let 


Malaya do the talking and the restricting. 

We have bullied and blustered in the past and now we are 
trying the effects of a more conciliatory attitude; we are lend- 
ing a sympathetic ear to the expounding of the problem of 


native rubber and are encouragingly patting the Dutch on their 
backs to show that we approve of the spirit that prompts some 

f them at least to try to convince us that they are really 
helping by a system of tapping that amounts to voluntary re- 
striction. 

We are anxiously watching each little sign of promise and 
ire schooling ourselves to approach it on tip-toe in order not 
it away. But deep down in our hearts we very 
much fear that the Dutch will continue to shut their eyes to 
the bright prospects we hold out to them and will continue 
vertapping in their unbusinesslike manner. Then we feel the 
conviction growing strong within us that they will not see 
sense until we do something drastic, and someone of us makes 

suggestion that we ought to fight and another offers a plan 

help us win that runs something like this: The local government 

1 put aside a large portion of the very big revenue it has 
een getting from rubber as a special fund to assist rubber 
growers if it should be decided to drop restriction and engage 

i fight to the finish with the Dutch. 

In fine, the feeling here is that the uncommercial Dutchman 
cannot be permitted to wreck our expectations, which he will 
do if allowed to go on as he is, and that, while the peculiarities 
is case should be duly considered, he must be cudgeled if 
will not be coaxed. 

Rubber Stocks 


The Controller of Rubber Exports for the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States has issued a summary of rubber 


tocks in the hands of dealers on October 31, 1923. 





Exportable Non-e ‘ 

Re € with « pons, € withou et Totals 
ederated M State Tons Tens Tons 
Perak $2 l 2,935 
Selar 8 2.824 
Pa g 2 44 786 
Neg Se t 4 Re 120 

I 7 4,738 6,665 

{ | ed M 
Tohore 4 1.804 
Ked 4 4 
Kela 1 19 
Trengga 

I s 417 1,45 1,869 
Mal 1.177 1 1.190 
Prov e Wellesle 79 2 102 

Totals 1,25 A 1,292 


Total restriction area: 


Exportable, 3,600%; non-exportable, 
22542; total stocks, 9,826. 

\dd Singapore 21,644, Penang 3,134, together 24,778 (non- 
restriction area), and the total for British Malaya Dealers’ 
is: Exportable, 28,378%; 


non-exportable, 6,225%2; in 


Netherlands East Indies 


Once more the topic of the day is restriction and the question 
is whether the Dutch colonies are to join the British or not. 
The last time this point was under consideration there was a 
strong feeling against any attempt at artificial boosting of the 
price of rubber. 


It can hardly be said that this has undergone 
much change. To many the results of the British restriction are 
proof that the opinion of the majority of the Dutch was correct, 
On the other 
hand, a number of Dutch planters show a tendency to favor 


and they say bluntly that restriction has failed. 
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restriction, not so much because they believe in it as because they 
eel that it is unfair for them to profit by the sacrifices of their 
English colleagues. This, naturally, is particularly the case where 
Dutch and English planters in Java are neighbors. 

As a result, one is beginning to hear of cases of Dutch restrict- 
ing their output voluntarily for no other reason than that they 
wish to avoid a break with the English. Many are eager to 
prove to the British that Dutch planters on the whole are not 
by any means bent on producing as much rubber as _ possible. 
It has been suggested that investigation would show that the 
Dutch were following such a conservative method of tapping that 
they might be said to be restricting as much as the British are 
under the Stevenson Act. At a recent planters’ meeting it was 
decided to make official inquiry in Java to show that the Dutch 


were actually restricting, and to convince planters in Malaya 
that over-production was not the aim in Java. 

At another planters’ meeting, the opinion was voiced that the 
Dutch would willingly restrict if the natives were forced to do 
likewise. Forcing the natives to restrict—there’s the rub! 


Native Rubber Once More 

Until a few years ago hardly anyone knew or cared anything 
about native rubber except the official or scientist sent by the 
Department of Agriculture to inspect the native holdings. 

While profitable prices could be obtained for rubber, the average 
planter did not bother about how much rubber was being exported 
by natives. But all this time many natives, attracted also by the 
high rubber prices, planted small patches of land with Hevea and 
produced increasing quantities of rubber. The growth of this 
native industry is illustrated by the fact that the 1917 exports 
amounting to 4,500 tons rose to 5,000 in 1918 and to 13,000 in 1919. 

In the natural course of events 1920 and 1921 would have 
shown still further increases in the native exports, but in these 
years the price of rubber dropped and it did not pay even the 
natives to produce, so they abandoned their rubber gardens and 
devoted themselves to their staple crops. This is evident in 
the figures for 1920 and 1921, when their shipments fell to 10,000 
tons and 6,000 tons respectively. 

However, restriction came and with it a sudden rise in prices. 
Censequently the trees that were abandoned in 1920 and 1921 and 
the young trees that had just reached the tapping stage, were 
all tapped, so that in 1922 they exported 25,000 tons, against 
6,000 tons in 1921! But still their shipments were practically 
ignored. In fact, as late as June, 1923, many people in the Dutch 
colonies believed that native exports did not amount to more 
than 2,000 tons a year and learned with a shock that these ship- 
ments would probably be in the neighborhood of 40,000 tons in 
1923 and that native rubber was a serious matter which it was 
absolutely necessary to take into account in considering restriction 
schemes or fluctuations on the market. 

In an interview published in a local paper, Dr. Rutgers, Director 
} 


of Agriculture, talking on this subject, said that it would be 


impossible to force the natives to restrict. He pointed out that 
if through restriction prices went above ls. 3d., native production 
would in the future increase beyond all bounds, which would 
upset British expectations. 

According to this authority, application of the Stevenson Act 
would work out as follows: 

The output of rubber for 1923 includes: native rubber—45,000 
tons; British rubber in the Dutch colonies, 28,000 tons; other 
European rubber, 58,000 tons. Of this the native product cannot 
be restricted; the British here are supposed to be restricting 
voluntarily, so that only 58,000 tons remain and 40 per cent 
of this would be 23,000 tons. But restriction would never amount 
to this because so many estates have adopted the periodical system 
of tapping, which automatically reduces outputs by 10 to 20 per 


cent, and extensive readjustments would have to be made. Dr. 
Rutgers declared that 70 per cent of the members of the East 
Coast of Sumatra Rubber Association tapped periodically instead 
of daily. 


Returning to native rubber, he pronounced it a grave menace to 
European cultivation. Rubber planting threatened to become a 
native industry like the raising of coconuts. The only way 
that European planters could win might be by more intensive 
cultivation, but even this was problematic, for though this system 
worked in the case of sugar it failed in the case of coconuts. 


Tapping Methods in Sumatra 

The following notes from an article by J. G. J. A. Maas on 
the results of an inquiry into tapping systems on the East Coast 
of Sumatra are of interest. This article is particularly timely 
as a certain section of Malayan planters do not tire of throwing 
it up to the Dutch that they are recklessly overtapping in order 
to profit by British restriction. Incidentally, it might come as 
a revelation to some Malayan planters who are consoling them- 
selves with the thought that the Dutch are ruining their trees 
and using up all the bark at their disposal. 

Mr. Maas relates that up to a few years ago, daily tapping with 
two cuts over ™% of the circumference of the tree or one cut 
over one-third, was generally in vogue throughout the East. But 
after a while Java and Malaya took up alternate daily tapping, 
generally with two cuts, while Sumatra continued to tap daily 
but with one cut over one-third. Alternate-daily tapping was 
not found suitable in Sumatra; instead, by the end of 1922 
periodical tapping gained favor and a questionnaire of June, 
1923, answered by 111 estates covering an area of 185,747 acres, 
showed that 131,245 acres or 71 per cent were tapped periodically, 
48,688 acres or 26 per cent were tapped daily, and 6,414 acres 
were tapped alternate-daily. 

In 1922, Schrieke gave data concerning 77 Malayan estates. 
Of these 68, with area of 84,070 acres, tapped every other day 
and 8,900 tapped daily. More than half of these estates at that 
time tapped with one cut over %. 

In Sumatra, the most popular system is the alternate monthly 
system—tapping for one month and resting one month. On some 
estates tapping was carried out two-thirds of the time and on 
two the trees were tapped only one-third of the time and rested 
for two-thirds of the time. 

Periodical tapping is considered the method of the future. It 
enables estates to obtain practically the same yield as with daily 
tapping at less cost and with lower rate of bark consumption. 


American Purchases of Land 

It is reported that an American concern has just concluded 
negotiations for the sale of extensive areas of land in Java 
and Sumatra. One estate is in the Bantam district, Java, and 
has an area of 11,000 bouws (1 bouw=1.75 acres), of which 
8.600 bouws are planted and 88 bouws will reach the tapping stage 
shortly. A second estate is in Buitenzorg and is 1,500 bouws in 
extent, two-fifths of which are planted to rubber and 100 bouws 
are already yielding at the rate of 100 kilos of rubber a day. The 
third estate is on the West Coast of Sumatra, near Ajer Bangis, 
and covers an area of 55,000 acres. Only a small part of this land 


has been planted, some of it to coffee and a smaller area to rubber. 





REPRESENTATIVE OF R. G. A. VISITS AMERICA 


G. Raymond Crowther, propaganda secretary of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association of London, England, recently arrived in 
the United States, coming to this country to study American 
rubber manufacturing processes and publicity methods, and in- 
cidentally to strengthen the friendship between the English and 
American rubber interests. Mr. Crowther believes in publicity, 
and states that rubber propaganda has proved to be of great 
benefit in Great Britain in increasing the consumption of rubber 
articles and helping create new uses for rubber. The coming 
Rubber Exposition to be held in Brussels, Belgium, will, according 
to Mr. Crowther, be undoubtedly of service in bringing the manu- 
facturer, producer and user into closer touch with each other. 
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? vl 
$80,780 
480.874 
48 

4 g 
42 8 
4s 74 
46 
481.0 
$81,094 
481.095 
$21 ¢ 
481,09 
481.098 
481,13 
481,144 
481,44 
481,488 
42] 
481,668 


"Under Rule No 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


The United States 


Issued* January 15, 1923 
Fri n-ar lust cap with rubber cover \ I Staggers, 
Manninet West Virginia 
Mask r skin treatment. C. Pauley, Lockland, Ohio 
N ktie wit elast section I M. Mulroney, Fort Dodge, 
Swimming device J. Weiss, Pompton Plains, New Jersey. 
Pat for inner tube ( ( Wight, San Antonio, Texas. 
Pr t valve Z. Littman, New York, N. Y 
Foot massaging device. M. E. Stephenson, Boston, Massachu 
M piece G. A. Highfield, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Heel with resilient core W. D. Sternberg, London, England 
Transmission band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois 
Transmission band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois. 
Transmiss band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois. 
Tr ssion band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois 
Transmission band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois 
Transmission band G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois. 
Transmission band. G. R. Hoffman, Springfield, Illinois. 
Arch s vorter F. Grossman, Brooklyn, New York 
Life-saving belt A. Pastor, Alpha, New Jersey 
Issued* January 22, 1924 
Tire tread. A. Silvene, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
Armored tire N. L. Tobin, Chicago, Illinois. 
K _~ stop for doors and windows H. N. Wright, Chicago, 
iit s 
Nonskid tire ©. Ihlau, assignor to Continental Caoutchouc- 
nd-Gutta Percha Compagnie, both in Hanover, Germany. 
Issned* January 29, 1924 
Rubber button collet. E. W. Stearns, Roslyn, assignor to 
Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, both of New York. 
Self-healing tube W. Fetter, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Tire structure A. B. Broluska, Detroit, Michigan 
Golf ball R. H. Hazeltine, New York, N. Y. 
Combined tire test gage and valve W. F. Lent, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
Tore bead M. A. Marquette, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
both of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
Pneumatic Tire Valve. F. Myers, New York, N. Y. 
Issued* February 5, 1924 
T. W. Bigoney, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania. 
T. W. Bigoney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





sendal. T. B. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois 


Au € 

*encil-holder wristlet. A. D. Gise, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Bathing cap. L. Auster and Marie Auster, New York, N. Y. 
Reissued* February 5, 1924 

Inflatable ball R. H. Taylor, Rochester, New York 
Issued* February 12, 1924 

Sponge mounting for finger moistener. G. W. Jones, Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada 
alloor A. P 


molded 


} 


Akron, Ohio 
cover yy & J 


Witten, 


rubber 


Toy 


Bex pan with Chabbert, Castres, 


France 


Practice golf ball. W. L. Eaton, Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Wheel with inner and outer concentric rubber portions. R. H. 
Langdale, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Athletic protective pad. H. Goldsmith, assignor by mesne as- 
signments to The P. Goldsmith Sons Co., both of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Oil testing device. W. L. Pluck and H. J. Pluck, both of 
McGuffey, Ohio 
Fan belt composed of rubberized fabric strips. R. L. GoodBar, 


assignor to GoodBar Rubber Co., both of Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota 

Sportsman’s vest with elastic sections. F. Horak, Valparaiso, 
Indiana 

Rubber breathing corrector A. F. Stukey, East Hollywood, 


California 
Tire 


gage. O. Weber, Manteno, Illinois. 


167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 


weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 
Tuesday thereafter 


608 


206,192 


206,271 


206,331 


206,457 


206,458 


206,459 


206,462 


206,464 


206,52 


206,529 


206,579 


209,619 


206,625 


206,644 


Brickell, 
said bk. D. 


deceased, by 


Brick 


tires. H. S. 
assignor to 


Antiskid armor tread for 
E. D. Brickell, executrix, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

gaiter. W. C. Cole, 

Blow-out patch. H. W. Edwards, 


bec, Canada 





Pennsylvania 
Mines West, Que- 


Canonsburg, 
Thetford 


Storm 


The Dominion of Canada 


Granted January 15, 1924 
Baby's soother. W. H. Griffiths, Hereford, England 
Combination leather and rubber boot. H. R. Hamilton, assignor 
to The Gutta Percha & Rubber Co., Ltd., both of Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Puncture-proof tire. J. Hobson, E. E 
Volborn, assignee of one-fourth interest, both of 
fornia, U. S. A. 


Granted January 22, 1924 


Tire flap. A. L. Leeth, Aurora Heights, Virginia, and 

Leeth, Washington, District of Columbia, both in the U. S. 

Sheet-rubber insulating garment for lineman. W. R. Biton, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


Gilbert, assignees of Gus 
Colton, Cali- 





SB. A. 


Removable tire tread. T. A. Hucklet, Seattle, Washington, 
U. m A. 


Granted January 29, 1924 
Sectional inner strip for automobile tires. W. Berman, New 
York, N. ¥.. U. 3. A. 


Pneumatic cushion tire and rim. 
Maryland, U. S. A. 


E. E. Thrasher, Cumberland, 


Granted February 5, 1924 
The Evernu 
f New 
Granted February 12, 1924 


Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
J. O’Brien, New York, N. Y. 


Rubber 


Adjustable rubber heel tip. 
f York, 


Heel Corp., 
assignee of A. Eichorn, both of a 


Tire casing. 
Quebec, assignee of R. 


The United Kingdom 
Published December 28, 1923 


Cushion tire. C. W. Turner, 44 Rosendale road, Dulwich, 
London. 
Stockings of perforated sheet rubber. J. C. Lyness, 3 Park 


Terrace, Queen’s Park, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Solid tire. J. Twaddle, 74 Muiryhall street, Coatbridge, Lanark- 
shire. 


Published December 31, 1923 


Finger exercising apparatus with resilient pads. G. 
coins, Cher, France. 


Retif, San- 


Rotary pulverizers lined with semi-hard vulcanized rubber. J. 


J. Denny and R. Watson, Cobalt, Timiskaming, Ontario, 
Canada 

Doll with rubber ball for head. G. & L. Bollag, 11 Bahn- 
hofstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Vulcanite hair curler employing rubber band. D. Rimell, 153 
Winchester road, Church street, Lower Edmonton, and B. 
W. Brooks, 52 Meads Lane, Seven Kings, both in London. 

Rubber and fiber tires. H. Nicholson, 330 South Leavitt street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Rubber tobacco pouch. J. G. Savagar, 48 Blakehall road, Car- 


shalton, Surrey. 

Friction device employing rubber. E. J. Emery, 1A Union 
street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Soft rubber shock absorber for steering wheels. J. A. Sut- 


cliffe, Belmont, Crumpsall, Lancashire 


Retaining means for dentures, employing rubber suction de- 
vices. A. W. Fisher, Lyncroft, Morland Close, Hampstead 
Way, London. 

Golf ball with flexible tail W. H. Aston, 46 Eagle Wharf 


road, New North road, London. 

Elastic sheet material. J. C. Lyness, 3 Park Terrace, Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow. 

Rubber-covered wire device for dividing the mouth of a golf 
bag. A. G. H. Vint, Bonniecot, Tessall Lane, Northfield, 
near Birmingham. 

Rubber device for discharging liquids such as acids from con- 
tainers. Francis, 56 Cranwich road, Stamford Hill, 
London. 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 381, Machinery and Process Patents on Pages 385-386 
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Published January 9, 1924 


float. G. 


Pneumat 


tic cushion and Jordahn, Ocean Boulevard, 
Palm Beach, 


Florida. 

Pneumatic tire and_ rim J. Donkin, 3 Pembroke Cottages, 
Edward Square, Kensington, London 

Welch, 


for pneumatic tires. C. K, 


Road, Coventry. 
Lord, 15 Upper 


Pressure regulating device 
Park House, Warwick 

Rubber shaving brush E 
London. 

Air-cushioned rubber heel G. W 
Buildings, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Rubber and plywood heel. J. E. M. Cooke, 12 


Stafford 


Published January 16, 1924 


valves. E. A. Judd, 51 Wadsley Lane, and J. F 
Dorothy Road, both Hillsborough, Sheffield. 
sheath. M. Pesenti, 75 Avenue de la Republique, 


Bedford Place, 


Parliamentary 


Otterson, 


Rising Brook, 


Tire inflating 
Dobb, 92 





Rubber toe 


Paris. 

Tread band for pneumatic tires. N. Geranio, 1061 Cochabamba 
Street, Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina 

Rubber-ring cushioned spring wheel G. Escher, 740 Newark 
avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Suspenders. A. E. White, 88 Chancery Lane, London. 


Three-tube pneumatic tire C. W. Edwards, Leinster Gardens, 





Hyde Park, London. 
Rubber picking-up device for golf balls. C. E. A. S. Rocke, 
Melbury road, Kensingten, London 


for sidewalls Goodrich 


Rubber covering 
7 vadway, New 


The B. F 
Co., 1780 Br fs 


of tires. 
York, N. ¥ 





Inner tube with puncture closing flap.) H. E. Weight, 35 Ply 
mouth road, Fenarth, Glamorganshire, and Jeff Patent Tube 
Lt 210 Strand, London 

Rubber shock absorber for horseshoes. W. M. Mitchell, 125 
Honor Oak Park, London 

W. H. Kinsley and 








Hat retaining device employing elastic cor 
M. E. Kinsley, 11 Ellesmere road, Cheadle 
Cheshire. 

Nasal atomizer A 


Nova Scotia, Ca 


Heath, Stockport, 


Webber, Barrington street, Halifax, 


ida 


491 





Butler, trading as 





Golf bag with molded rubber parts i. we 
T. H. Crumpten & Co., 48 Stafford street, Walsall, Stafford 
shire 

Link driving belt with rubber pulley engaging nbers. E. W 
Puckert, 12 Ederline avenue, London 

Walking-stick seat employing rubber ring. J. E. Noirit, Dar- 

ll street, Walsall, Staftordshire. 

Packir ring with rubber buffer, for milk churns A oe FB 

Robinson, The White House, Barsham, Beccles, Suffolk. 


Published January 23, 1924 















Waterproof weather screens employing elastic bands. E. A 
Philips, Old Ferry Cottage, Shepperton, Middlesex. 

Solid tire B. Mundhass, 34 Ahorn Allee, and S. Wolff, 14 
Hardenbergstrasse, both in Charlottenberg, Berlin. 

Molded rubber horseshoe F. J. Slattery, 29 Crowther road, 
and H. Hackett, 235 Staveley road, both in Wolverhampton 

Rubber protective device for bottles. G. Smith, 100 Holt road, 
Kensington, Liverpool 

Dust cap for tire valves. C. R. Cr 3927 Jacob street, and 
J. W. Kindelberger, 3811 Jacol both in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, LU. S. A 

\ sound producing rubber-lip device for dolls B. E. Lloyd, 
336 3lst street, Woodcliff, New Jersey, U. S. A. 





the wheel. J. Menu, 


with 


yer-and-fabric ytating 


wudguard rv 
153 rue umarck, Paris 


V’Os 





Puncture-prevet g t for tires R. Stiattesi, Via del 
servatorio, Castello yprence, Italy. 

A rubber ball chamber for expelling cold air from small portable 
heaters as in the radiator and circulating heating systems of 
1 Motor car S. J. Perry, A. E, Jerram, an >. W. Pearson. 
16 Chatham street, Leicester 

Rubber block tire J. W. Bladey, 1 Cobourg street, Otley road, 


Bradford 
Rubber solutionized fabrics for tailors’ 
34 Milton street, London 
Armoured Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 1 Albany street, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, and W. H. Paull, F. Fellows, and F. S 
Webb, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham. 


Published January 30, 1924 


paddings. A. B. Vialou, 


Arch support employing sponge rubber. W. C. Alderton, 17 
Royal Parade, Temple Fortune, Golders Green, Londor 

Rubber buffer for automobile hoods. ; H. G. Jorgensen, Hamp 
ton road, Erie, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

Marine life-saving device. W. T. Lawless, Wolseley Barracks, 
London. 

Sole of leather and metal-studded rubber. W. Crick, Hazelwood, 


orthampton 
Waterloo 





cissors M. H. Hogan, 9 
1, Dublin, Ireland. 


garter. E. A. 


guard for s 
Strand Ro: 


suspender 


finger 
North 

round and 
Chester 


Rubber 
avenue, 





Combination Morgan, 62 


Hough Green, 


Rubber-tube enclosed valve for footballs, inflatable cushions, etc 
H. Lewis and Macintosh & Co., Ltd., Cambridge street, 
Manchester 

Tire bead reinforcement R. ¢ Pierce, 55 Essex street, Belle 
ville, New Jersey, U. S. A 





208,089 


3,490 


4s 
x 


49.064 


860,629 
860.719 
861,314 
861,702 


388,968 


555,376 
555.406 

“4999 
55¢ 


Leather and rubber heel. W. Crick, Hazelwood, Northampton. 


New Zealand 
Published December 13, 1923 
Armored tire. H. L. Simmons, 11 Albert road, Devenport, Auck- 
land. 
Lifebelt or swimming device. J. P 
and 63 George street, Dunedin 


Northey, 64 Filleul street, 


Germany 
Design Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


(August 13, 1923). Rubber sole. Pesol-Kommanditgesellschaft, 
Miller & Co., Dresden-Kaditz. 


(October 19, 1923). Rubber figure spouting water. Mac Man- 
fred v. d. Heyden, Leipzigerstrasse 119-120, Berlin. 

(April 18, 1923). Rubber edge. Heinrich Dresing, Bad Oeyn- 
hausen. 

(April 18, 1923). Rubber heel. Heinrich Dresing, Bad Oecyn- 


hausen. 


(October 12, 
material. 


Rubber sole with applied tip of a different 
W. 


Hagen i. 


1923). 
Hugo Klastermann, Langestrasse 14 b., 


(October 13, 1923). Rubber sole for footwear. Karl Bayer, 
Herrenkellergasse 1, Ulm a. D. 
(October 26, 1923) Eraser Continental-Caoutchouc-und-Gutta- 


Percha ( Hannover. 
(September 28, 
and bicycles 
(October 17, 1923). 
mann, Birkenstrasse 71, 


ompagnie, 


1923). Rubber anti-skid tire, for motor vehicles 


Rubber sole for footwear Heinrich Char- 
Dusseldorf 

sheet for 
Huttenstrasse 74, 


Rubber 
Otto Staudte, 


1923) 


chairs. 


(November 3, 
tables and 
a. d. S 


disks under legs of 


Halle 


Fritz Hahne, 





14, 1923). Rubber tire mud guard. 


Barmen 


(November 
Meyerstrasse 35, 


(November 12, 1923). Washing glove of sponge rubber Kurt 

Sautermeister, Rosengartenstrasse 16, Mannheim. 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 

(August 13, 1922). Bicycle tire casing. Heinrich Wieser, Jr., 
Alussere Wienerstrasse 43, Munich 

(December, 1921). Tire casing. Ernst Herkner, Blumental- 
strasse 28, Cologne. 

(May 4, 1923). Rubber sole. Wilhelm G. Rudolph, Nesen- 
strasse 4, Frankfurt-am- Main. 

(January 7, 1923). Means of attaching rubber treads. Emil 
Kammer, Falkenried 74, Hamburg. 


Einar 
Loser 


Rubber 
Kajen, Sweden; 
op, Dresden. 


(December 7, 1922). 
Johansson, 


and O. H. Kne 


sole for footwear. Gustaf 
represented by: 


France 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 


(March 10, 1922). Perfected inner tube for pneumatic tires and 
process of manufacture. E. W. Thurlow. 


(March 11, 1922). Improved valve for tires and other purposes. 
J. Lumb 
(March 13, 1922). Puncture-proof tire for automobiles. A. 


Degrange. 
Multiple-chambered pneumatic tire 


Galaup and J. 
(August 25, 1922). 
*, Alabrune. 
(August 26, 1922). 
& Rubber Co. 
(September 18, 1922). 

(January 6, 1922). 


A. M. Wolber. 


vehicles. 


Tire for vehicle wheels. The Goodyear Tire 


Pneumatic tire A. Personé. 


Protector for carcasses of tubular tires. 


Trade Marks 


The United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, 
under the r F 
while 


narks, 


trade marks registered 
are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
19, 1920, Section 1 


February 29, 1 


registered under 


I05 


Act of 


those the Act of March 


(b), are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographi- 


cal 


ier 


matter 
rks must 
1 this act are being published for the first time when registered, any 
osition taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


act, trade 
registered 


under the latter 
Marks 


cr mere surnames. To be registered 
have been used for not less than one year. 


Granted January 15, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 


178,524 


178,826 


A-19, at the center of a shield-shaped background; within the 
annular lines of the border the words: Russper Service Lasora- 
TORIES, and beneath the whole the words Trap—E Mark—com- 
pound produced by the interaction of aldehydes and amines, 
and used in curing rubber articles. The Rubber Service 
Laboratcries Co., Akron, Ohio. 

BirtMore Specrat, the letters describing a circle, at the center 

f golf balls. Cuthbert S. Butchart Co., 


of which is the letter S 


Inc., Rye, New York. 
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Granted January 29, 1924. Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 


17 | 


Granted 


Granted February 5. 


uf 
I 
{ 
I 
5 Ma 
I S 
W 
79.627 K-O g 
Pen 
14606(CUO » 
letter 
lire 
79,654 ANALA 
( 


February 


R rd P er, XN y 
f s 
( St. I M 
I 7 \ t € s re 
¢ H. C. Hower. - 
r Fr 
_ \ 
I Shoe ( 
) 
S ‘ M 
; N 
1. B ( 
. ( R 
eme 
R Sta-F 
S t | ( 
I rom LaCr 
Ik M ( 
1924, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 
I ~ ~ 
Pe 
+} “ g € 
€ €1 this 
‘ " re 
O'B Cory 
e: beneat rds 
\[ A tex t e top 
OB ( | 
rubber 7 « Wr 
~ | | Mass 
- ¢ , t es 1 tires 
A. ¢ nbe t g I ( heste € 
r Chicas I . 
es The Vant Woud R er ( Harri 
k lette br r se 
“® N 4 < { Akr (>) 
ed line the letters A-W-T, the W being 
t ‘ s—tires and tubes w ] 
ber The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( Ak Ot 
f balls fman Department Stores, Ir Pittsburgh, 
lvania 
uc ke i somewhat resembling a Greek cross the 
N white print—eastic vehicle tires. The Norwalk 
& Rubber Norwalk, Connecticut. 
K—elastic webbing. The Ansonia O & C Co., Ansonia, 


5, 1924, Act of February 20, 1905 











size, the largest at the 
nd the smallest at the ends—rubber soles and heels. 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts 

tires and inner tubes Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 


ng graduated in 





Representation of a daisy, across the petals of which is the word: 
s brai ds W. L. M. Clark, Inc., St. 


elast a 





Miss 


The Dominion of Canada 









Registered 
rr t distinctive letters longitud 
ette B 1 S_ placed directly and respectivel) 
, th etter U in the word Truck, thereby forming the 
1 Bus when read vertically; the whole encl i within an 
‘ se—x s composed wholly or partly of er or rubber 
stitutes, and particularly tires and tubes. nadian Con 
solidate R er ( td., Montreal, Quebec. 


The United Kingdom 
Published January 16, 1924 






R t f nt seated at it ack, and in 
which is a soother; above this 
s Grit Ss 1 beneath it the words: 
I er soothe cifiers Lewis Woolf, 
\ r W s, Windmill str Fair, Birmingham. 


Published January 23, 1924 












Wi k rectangt border the representation of a grouy 

s the bank of a stream, along the opposite shore of 

he word, in very tall letters: ALweTHer; broken 

s} h the word indicate rain, while in the upper 

right nd is the sun appearing—all goods Nass 38. 
Heatons (Leeds), Ltd., 66 North street, Leeds, Yorkshire. 

x ‘ ‘ soles 1 heels. Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar 


ag) 
si street, Budapest, Hungary. For 


5 the [ zdom address in care of Marks & 
{ 7-58 Lis Fields, London, W. C. 2 
W coat A. H. Kindler, Ltd., 28 Bradshaw 
s Ss € M ester 
( MA er tires The B. F. Goodrich ( 780 Broad 
N y ,_N I S A 
ks, s 


Mills, Hayfield road, Cl 





Published January 30, 1924 





M P OUA sa 
s t s € I g s ‘ Kk, with 
I k swi ng at t er left hand 
enc es ithir UW yng e—water 
vf zg ents Mecha R Ltd., 
Fins Square, I E. ¢ 2 
I “D Ra Tr s . 3 r, 251-253 Old 
street, | } ( 2 
S f ‘ I Bel Pac g & R er Co., 
I ( h st Ltd., I m, E, ¢ 
Designs 
e 
The United States 
Issued* January 15, 1924 
\ e tr I 4 years 4. E. B \ Ohi 
I I ears. C E. Fe ssignor ( e Rubbe 
Tire M { , both of Trentor Ne lerse 
I re R. Iredell ssignor to The General Tire 
. R er ( ‘ tf Akr oO} 
I M. FParmet, assignor to Drag Tire & Rubber 
Corporat wth of New York, N. Y 
Tire tread Term 14 vears H. D. Reichard, Akr issignor to 
the Salem Rubber Co., Salem, both in Ohi 
Issued* January 22, 1924 
Combined heel and sole Term 3 years. A. | Surre 
England 
lire tread Term 14 years R. T. Griffiths, assignor to The 
Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 


Issued* January 29, 1924 








Vehicle tire Term 7 years. F. G. Bean, Minneapolis, assignor 
to Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., St. Paul, both in Minnesota 
Vehicle tire. Term 7 years. E. O. Blekre, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Solid tire. Term 7 years. F. D. Fowler, assignor to Hood Rubber 


Co., both of Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Cord tire. Term 7 years. A. A. Glidden, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., both of Watertown, Massachusetts 

Tire tread. Term 7 years. B. Granville, New York, N. Y. 

Solid tire. Term 3 years. R. Muir assignor to Hood Rubber 
Co., both of Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Tire. Term 3% years. H. G. Schmidt, assignor to The Norwalk 
rire & Rubber Co., both of Norwalk, Connecticut 
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Issued* February 5, 1924 
63,869 Tire tread. Term 14 years. H. S. Berlin, assignor to The 
Victor Rubber Co., both of Springfield, Ohio. 
63,870 Tire. Term 7 years. E. W. Bierman, assignor to Standard Four 


Tire Ce both of Keokuk, Iowa. 

63,884 Vehicle tire. Term 14 years. G. W. Daum, assignor to Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., both of Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

63,899 Tire. Term 14 years R. T. Howes, assignor to The Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. . 

63,900 Tire Term 14 years. H. J. Hoyt, assignor to Morgan & 


Wright, both of Detroit, Michigan. 


Issued* February 12, 1924 





63,928 Tire Term 3% years. J. J. Black, assignor to The Master 
T h f Dayton, Ohio. 

63,950 ears. C. G. Lundstrom, Cleveland, Ohio. 

63,954 Tire trea ‘erm 3% years. G. C. McConnell, assignor to 

T r Co.. both of Massillon, Ohio. 

63,955 H. Michelin, New Brunswick, New 

63,988 Tire Term 14 years. C. H. Wheeler, assignor to The National 
lire & Rubber Co., both of East Palestine, Ohio. 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 


Tuesday thereafter 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered December 31, 1923 


6,055 Play ball having a representation of a solid maple leaf there 
Jem Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontar 
6.057 Tire tread. Firestone Tire & Rubber ( f Canada, Ltd., Hami 
ton, Ontario 
58 Tire tread. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, UOntari 
6.059 Rubber pants for infants. The Kelton Rubber Co., Toronto 
Ontari 
63 T consisting of an inflatable balloon having an outwardly ex 


r ded with a stem, the longitudinal axis of the 
stem being a continuation of the longitudinal axis of the neck. 
The Betty Brown Candy Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





Registered January 9, 1924 
5 Tire tr 1 Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF WATERPROOF CLOTHS 

Waterproof cloths are used for many purposes, including rain- 
coats, automobile tops, dress shields, infants’ wear, and hospital 
requirements. Any cloth which is impervious to water, or nearly 
so, can be classed as waterproof cloth. The process of water- 
proofing various cotton materials is carried on in establishments 
located mainly in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut; Dela- 
ware, and Ohio. The majority of waterproof cloths are subjected 
to special finishing processes, the nature and extent of which are 
dependent on the service expected of the particular goods. 

Aside from the basic cotton cloths, practically all of which are 
of domestic manufacture, the waterproofing industry uses various 
chemicals, salts, oils, fats, wax, paraffin, and rubber. Linen instead 
of cotton cloth is used as the foundation material in some cases. 

The majority of the domestic production is from large and well 
equipped plants. Most of the large rubber companies finish quan- 
tities of this material, which they sell in the finished garment. 

The methods of preparing fabrics in order to make them water- 
resistant are: (1) impregnation with metallic salts; (2) coating 
with oils, fats, and wax; (3) coating with solutions of rubber; 
(4) superficial solution by means of Schweitzer’s reagent. 

The first method finds application in the dressing of sailcloth and 
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other heavy fabrics. The material is impregnated with alum and 
acetate of lime, and is then entered into a fixing bath containing 
waterglass. For some classes of goods the latter bath consists of 
a soap solution, in which case an insoluble aluminum or lime soap is 
formed in the fabric. 

The second method is used for rain cloths, sign cloths, imitation 
leather, and the like. The fabric is passed between hot rollers and 
then over a block of wax. By another method the wax is dis- 
solved in benzine and the fabric padded with this solution. As the 
latter method is much more expensive, it is generally limited to 
ladies’ high-class dress goods. 

In the third method the rubber is dissolved in petroleum ether, 
gasoline, or the like. The goods may be either coated or padded 
with the solution. Gossamer cloth, mackintosh cloth, bathing caps, 
dress shields, infants’ wear, ete., are examples of this class of 
fabric. 

The fourth method has found application in the manufacture of 
bookbinders’ cloth. It consists in passing cotton cloth through an 
ammoniacal solution of cupric oxide, which dissolves the cotton 
on the surface to a slight extent. A passage between hot rollers 


completes the operation. 


RUBBER PAVING FOR FLOORS OF ELECTRIC POWER 
GENERATING AND TRANSFORMING STATIONS 

For many years there has been a demand for a suitable rubber 
floor covering for use in both high and low voltage electric power 
generating and transforming stations. 

It is highly desirable, yes, imperative, that the floors adjacent 
to switches, switchboards, transformers, and generating sets be 
absolutely insulated, for the safety of those who may be near this 
apparatus. 

Sheet rubber has been used in the past, but it has a tendency 
to wrinkle, and it does not insulate where the sheets are joined. 
Che ordinary rubber flooring is not thick enough to afford proper 
insulation, and as it is made in comparativeiy small square tiles, 
each joining offers an opportunity for current to pass in case of 
contact with apparatus by a person. 

A special heavy rubber paving exceptionally suitable for high 
voltage electric power generating and transforming plants has been 
brought out by the Wright Rubber Products Co. of Racine, Wis- 
consin. It consists of rubber flooring units 6 by 12 inches, and is 
made in one-half inch and one-inch thickness. These units are 
constructed with interlocking flaps on each side and end, so de- 
signed that there is no open seam or joining from the floor surface 
to the floor foundation for electric current to fiow. The interlock- 
ing flaps also serve another purpose—that of holding the paving 
units in place horizontally and vertically. 

This rubber flooring can be laid on any character of foundation: 
cement, iron, brick or wood. The units are laid on an insulating 
cement, which adds to the safety of the floor, and the edges of the 
units are brushed with a self-vulcanizing rubber cement, the units 
being pressed into close contact, forming when finished a water 


and electric current-proof floor. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT HAS RECENTLY APPEARED IN ONE OF THE 
leading New York City newspapers, setting forth the advantages of 
crépe rubber soles for sport wear, and particularly on tennis 
courts. The fact is noted that the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association has endorsed such soles. The advertisement was pre- 
pared by The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., 2-3-4 Idol Lane, 
Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3, England. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Average Sales Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 
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New York Quotations 
Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for 


one year, one month ago, and February 25, the current date: 


1. ati reas 
Plantation Hevea February 25, 


1924 


February 24, January 26, 
1923 1924 
LATEX 


Rubber latex (Hevea) per gal. $1.25@1.35 per gal.$1.30@ per gal.1.30 @ 

















CREPE 
. |) are 35 @.35% .25% @.26 .26 @.26% 
Off latex isicbaeesess anne 25% @.26 255% @.25% 
Amber No. 1....... '3444@.34¢M@ .234@24% 25 @ 
Amber No. 2.. 34 @.34% 24 @.24% 24% @.24% 
eS e Seeeeerreres 33% @.33% .23% @.23% 24 @ 
Brown, clean, thin 344% @.34% .23% @.23% 24%@ 
: GT 6 cisscnovas 33 @ .23% @.23% 244@ 
Brown, rolled ............ 32 @.32% .24 @.24% 
SHEET 
Smoked, ribbed .35 @.35% 25% @.26 ° 
Sem, PENN oo ccccccces +.34 @ a +.2 
CRONE cic vnccccacaces t.33 @ @ 7.2 
SCRAP 
Colombo scrap No. 1...... +.29 @ @ @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2...... 7.28 @ @ @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
SANjErMAsSIN .....cccccce .08 a 08% @.08% .07% @.08 
Palembang ...... Dae ee a .09 @ J 4@.08% 
Pressed block 14 ‘a 144%@ 134%@.14 
rer Tre rT O7'“@ 08 @ 0744 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver, Gm ..cccccccccs 34 @ 21 @ .20%@ 
Upriver, fime ........s000. @ *314@ * 30% @ 
Upriver, medium ........ 30% @ 18 @ 18 @ 
Upriver, coarse ........+.. .28%@ 17%@ .174%@ 
Upriver, coarse ..... tees @ * 30 @ * 27% @ 
Islands, fine oan . 309 @ 19 @ 18 @ 
Islands, medium ...... .. »27%@ 164%@ +.12 @ 
Islands, ccarse ........-. 17% @ ll @ 7.11 @ 
Cameta eee ae 114%@ 11 @.11% 
Acre Bolivian, fine........ .34 @ 214%@.21% .20% @.21 
Acre Bolivian, fime....... *42 @ 32 @ * 304%@ 
Beni Bolivian .... ace wa .214%@ 20\%4@ 
Madeira, fine err res 3444 21% @.22 .214%4@ 
Peruvian, fine javessane mee .20 @ 19 @ 
Tapajos, fine ; once ane 20 @ 19 @.19 
CAUCHO : 
Upper caucho ball........ 30 @ 194%@ . 
Upper caucho ball........ *40 @ 29 @ 
Lower caucho ball....... .29 @ 18 @ 18% @ 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads........ .27 @ 20 @ 20 @ 
Cear& scrap ..ccccccccces 15 @ 08 @ 08 @ 
Manicoba 30% guaranty... 27 @ 12 @ 18 @ 
Mangabeira, thin sheet.... .30 @ 22 @ .23 G 
Centrals 
Central scrap .......+-- @ 17 @ @ 
Central wet sheet. 22 @ 14 @ 15 @ 
Corinto scrap ..........-. 26 @.27 17 @ 17 @.17% 
Esmeralda sausage ae .26 @.27 17 @ @ 
Guayule washed and dried .29 @ 25 @ 24 @ 
Africans 
Benguela, No. 1, 28%%. .20 @ 16 @ 16 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%.. .18 @ -il @.12 12 @ 
Congo prime, black upper 9 @ 19 @ 19 @ 
Congo prime, red upper.. .26 @ .20 @ 20 @ 
Pemees. GG occ cccccses 28 @ 19 @ 19 @ 
i, wuaceaee ro a 20 @ 20 @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ja be ees 2014 @.21% 184% @.19 173% @.18 
Gutta Soh ..... errr re a 22 @ 29 @ 
Red Macassar ....... 3.00 @ 2.90 @3.00 2.90 @3.00 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .75 @.78 69 @ 67 @.68 
Colombia....... : 64 @.67 54 @ 54 @.56 
Panama .....-. P 64 @ .67 53 @ 54 @.55 
Surinam, sheet avewe Ce 71 @.73 72 @ 
re 93 @ 76 @ 75 @ 
Chicle 
Colombia .....ccccccccces 25 @.30 25 @.30 a 
BUOMGUEES cc cccccccsesees 62 @ 62 @.63 64 @.65 
WHER scascccccces 63 @ 63 @.64 65 @ 
Tele. TS cccecnwace 65 @ 65 @ 67 @ 


Shipment frem Brazil. 


*Washed and dried crépe. 
tNominal 


London 


In the London rubber market prices were generally steady 
throughout the month, with dullness ruling during the period of 
the strike of dock workers. With the passing of that hindrance 
to business, prices improved. 

The percentage of exportable rubber from British possessions 
during the quarter beginning February 1 remains unchanged at 
60. The Stevenson Committee a reduction of 


10,000 tons in the standard production for 1924 to 260,000 tons 


also announced 
for Malaya. 

Should the Dutch rubber growers unite in the Stevenson plan 
of restriction, as is rumored they may do, it is thought that prices 
might improve a penny a pound. The mere rumor that the Dutch 
growers had acted favorably in regard to joining in the plan 
sufficed to advance the spot price 14 and 34-pence a pound, ribs 
closing firm on the twenty-third at 14% pence asked. 


Reported London stocks show a decrease of 517 tons over 
those of a month ago. The record is as follows: January 29, 


57,138 tons; February 5, 57,598 tons; February 12, 57,187 tons; 
and February 19, 56,537 tons. 


Comparative Low and High New York Spot 


Rubber Prices 
February 
PLANTATIONS — = jE es 





1923 1922 
First latex crépe.. A @ $0.35 $0.15 @$0.16% 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 5 @ .26 3342@ .35% 15. @ .16% 
PARAS 

Upriver. fine ...... 194% @ 20%4 33 i 3¢€ 6%@ 18% 
Upriver, ccarse 17 @ 17% 25 i 28 12 @ .13% 
Islands, fine 18'44@ 18% 3( i 32 16 @ 17% 
Islands, coarse one a 11 l¢ a 25 07%@ 10 
Cameti -11 a 11 14 1 18 7 a 12 
*Figured to Fe ary 25, 1924 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Production of reclaim is in good volume in all the standard 
Rubber goods manufacturers are still strongly inclined to 
Reclaims 
are now at rock bottom prices due to the prevailing low cost 


types. 
restrict their purchases closely to current requirements. 


of scrap of all grades and to the development of notable efficiency 
in reclaim production. 

In this connection it should be noted that the reclaimer is suc- 
cessfully operating with labor rates at double the pre-war levels 
and selling prices at half pre-war prices. This is certain proof of 


efficiency in every department of the reclaiming industry, the 
results of which reach the rubber goods manufacturers in the best 
values ever attained in reclaims. The progressive manufacturer 
fully realizes these advantages and has come to regard reclaims for 


their true value. 


Under present conditions reclaimers are anticipating a large 

and increasing volume of business on a close margin. 
New York Quotations 
February 25, 1924 

Auto Tire 

PT Atnesharisidecebcheoeees seuenkentaanen ..-1b. $0.08% @$0.09% 

I RINNE ois dicot wr aucaessscasaecapeseens Ib. ll @ 11% 

EE donnie CAG ECAR EOE WO Ua Cen beke eeeeet Ib. 09% @ .10% 

CO ere Ib. 11 @ .11% 

Rn a ace I 15 @ .18% 
Shoe 

PE << ccbhiecktecshetbewesebaseeds pn eured Ib. 09%@ .10 

ME Sud06udekisim 4008 Sepencieonivesented lb 13 @ 13% 
Tube 

i D égntechenindteertessacashebesasenbauesae’ 1b. 15%@ 15% 

Sk - ae weeds Kab een wees cacésadeeseesees lb 12%@ .12% 
Uncured Tire Friction 

i i neta theekbhdtnee woh 6kebeeues connedsnnent I .22%@ .23% 

DOE Sandicoss 6 onks5b0050 06con segue ranedeaasee l 17 @ .18 
Miscellaneous 

i Ul. ot ncn cn eneeaeenesneeRédenenanee Ib. 134%@ 13% 

et Pe CE cseccengs cecenee Pe 1Sm%@ .16 

DT TE sudeneececeosncens b 05 @ .06 

(Se er rere eee nr eee Ib 0s%@ .08% 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the The Market for Rubber Scrap 


United States New York 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber During the past month business in rubber scrap has shown 
Sales Menthe Mudied some improvement, which will doubtless continue. The month’s 
D ( December, 192 range of prices has been disappointing. Dealers look for greatly 
P ; Value Pp $ Value improved demand at better prices if crude rubber becomes active 
and advances strongly in price. 
( 
I $61 958,371 sox Boots AND SHoEs moved up $1.00 a ton for a brief period but 
, 7,546,517 soon fell back to the former level, and offerings are not heavy 
; 612.339 1.076560 at present quotations of $3.00 a hundred pounds. 
31 6A 774 14°233 rrres Both white and gray tires were active early in the 
901 7+ 32 aaa month. Mixed tires realized an increase of $1.00 a ton about the 
45,198 "376,64 third week, which advance still holds. 
4¢ 47 1 +, INNER Tupes. Prices have held unchanged all the month with 
; 8132 2 20a’ a8 very little doing, although some improvement is now in evi- 
dence \irbrake hose, mechanicals and all other grades continue 
4 inactive at unchanged nominal quotations 
84,7 Consumers’ Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
24 4 $188. 4¢ $38 Febr y 25. 1924 


Boots and Shoes 


I ‘ t ib 02K @ 2% 
; { s 1b, 01“Y@ 15% 
+ xports of Domestic Merchandise Hard Rubber 
a1 Ratte jars, black compound 01 G 01% 
’ D ‘ N scraj eaeEnen i .07 @ 8 


; 
Inner Tubes 
¢ N 04 i 4 
< 7 N lb. 02% @ 3 
R lb 0 i 3 
é Mechanicals 
+21 ] scraj r lb or 7 
7 H s lb. i — 
H Horse-shoe pads b 1 @ — 
“~ Hose, air brake eae .ton 16.00 @17.00 
‘ 4.0 : 103358 regular pe ...-tom 13.00 @14.00 
2 6.24 Re s lb 1 a 02 
| W wp, mixed lb, 01%@ .02 
Other ‘ 3 369'818 Tires 
ee ' , 24 1.740.309 «© - PNEUMATIC 
7 5 Auto peelings sbe 6st ee heoras none lb. 01 a 1% 
> r B le ‘ ‘ ‘ $tonedwnes ton 10.06 @ 12.00 
E 7 ag : a Standard white it ‘ cecteservet Bee @ 32.00 
oO t 78 $0.18 229.226 Mixed auto Peas aan ccosse lt EES 714.00 
A Stripped, Pe t ton 10.50 @11.00 
T 5 { 
1,371 2 
H ; 734,751 SOLID 
P 731.300 
< 672.798 Ca ¢ tov 0.00 72 0 
4 8 693 I tov 10.00 @15 ) 
uv 6/0, I cle tcn 20.00 2? 25.00 
bea : “STANCO” CARBON BLACK 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
e Months Ende Stanco carbon black is manufactured by the use of the famous 
De ' er 19 ‘ . . ome on a . ° . 
“Cabot Elf Tip. The black produced is unusually soft, fine 
P P s Value and light with a characteristic identifying cast of color due to the 
| . $1.345.9 653.4 ss 675.977 use of this special tip. These qualities make the product unusually 
Balat ate ' 1,334 satisfactory for use in rubber, phonograph records, etc. in order 
“ to enhance the light, smooth properties of this brand it is twice 
, ’ a setae ted to ensure absolute freedom from all grit 
\l 
‘ tta 7 * = — 
lia rubber substitutes 68 $11,497 42.895 23,829 JAPAN’S RUBBER IMPORTS 
a rea 687 $11,497 47,41 $24,582 During the first six months of 1923, Japan imported crude 


rubber to a value of 7,682,000 yen, against 5,421,000 yen for the 


1923, appear on pages 4 f this issue , "corresponding period of 1922 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. At the turn of the year spot middlings 
A were at 37 cents but since then the price declined to 34.1 

cents February 1 and 30.1 cents February 25, essentially 
the level of one year ago. The market has become extremely 
weak and unsettled. Continued dullness characterizes the goods 
trade and there is pronounced inclination toward increasing mill 
curtailment 

According to reliable authority the main uncertainties of the 
cotton market are clearly the adjustment of supply and demand 
and at what price this adjustment will be effected. The curtail- 
ment during the last half of the present season may be sufficient 
to balance the apparent shortage of supplies. 

Preliminary conditions bearing upon the coming crop are con- 
sidered generaliy favorable. There have been good rains in the 
Southwest and recent cold weather over the belt is believed to 
have lessened the boll weevil pest ‘lanting of increased acreage 
is generally anticipated on new soil in the Southwest where the 
weevil has been less destructive than in the eastern or central 
belts. 

Ecyptian Cotton. Prices tend downward due to weakness of 
the American market and absence of mill demand. Sakellaridis 
shows a loss of 40 points for old and 90 points for new crop. 
Uppers have declined on the same scale and lost 45 to 75 points. 
Official figures show the total supply of cotton in Egypt at the 
end of 1923 was 5,834,151 cantars. According to general opinion 
this year’s cotton crop will reach 6,000,000 to 6,250,000 cantars. 

About the middle of the month spot market conditions in 
Alexandria were reported as fluctuating slightly in accordance 
with foreign market changes and futures were rather firm. 

Tire cord and fabric manufacturers have been showing some 
interest in Egyptian Uppers, purchasing in small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

Prices of Medium Sakellaridis for prompt shipment from 


Boston were on January 26, 413¢ cents, rising for the weeks 


of February 2 and February 9, to 43% cents, February 16 ad- 
vancing to 44 cents, falling off February 23 to 42% cents. Medium 
Uppers followed a similar price course and on the same dates spot 
Boston prices were as follows: 4134, 42, 424 and 41 cents. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND Osnapurcs. In ducks quotations are re- 
ported withdrawn by several mill factors, the market being actually 
on a trading basis. Second hands are offering odds and ends, 
among them many government surplus goods, at figures under 
what mills consider their lowest terms. 

A few heavy cotton goods mills are engaged through March 
and possibly April and are interested to book orders on a basis 
of 26-cent cotton. Osnaburgs continue dull and weak. Seven- 
ounce 30-inch goods have sold down to 16 cents. 

SHEETINGS. Owing to the rapid decline in raw cotton since the 
first of the year, prices on sheetings have declined very materially 
and in some instances concessions are being made. The mills 
are seeking bids on stock goods and will listen to any reasonable 
proposition. There has been a fair amount of buying of spot 
goods but no contracts for future delivery of importance. The 
market for sheetings continues dull and easier. 

Tire Fasrics. Demand is said to be growing for lighter 
weights. The tire trade is interested in fine quality at most yard- 
age per pound. Tire makers have bought most of their require- 
ments up to April 1 at prices not attractive enough to lead mills 
to seek more business on the same basis. Much of the changes 
in the structure of cord fabrics is due to the requirements of 
balloon tires. Tire mills have definitely increased the use of 
lower count fabrics, making up any deficiency by the greater use 
of rubber. 

The fabric market is reported quiet, quotations unchanged 
though weak, and sales of odd stock reported at full prices. There 
is a demand for a varied number of constructions, though staple 


cords and squares are wanted in the customary quantities. 


Drills New York Quotations Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard........yard $0.25 @ February 25, 1924 SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
40-inch 3.47-yard.. cecceee 14%@ iii Seated ween 4 ” 
52-inch 1.90-yard eee 27 1 ; : Fayt ian, a .see--Pound $ 65 a 6s 
60-inch 1.52-yard..... bidet 33K @ Raincoat Fabrics Poster, karGed ..ccccescvss 5 1 ) 
Duck COTTON CORD 23/5/3 


Bombazine 64 x 60. 





-.-yard $0.144%@ 


Egyptian, combed....pound 80 @ .85 


CARRIAGE CLOTH 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 13%@ Eevoti en ce ‘67 @ .70 
38-inch 2.00-yard...... yard 1 in as .<....... oe 14 @ pezguen, bests eniass >. 5 
40-inch 1.47-yard......++.- a aia 86 = 48......... sts ‘13K%@ se J  aheepbenoe Sa 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ 7‘ @ Surface prints 60 x 48..... "15. @ eeler, karded .....+++++-- 62 63 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce........ 59% @ Surface prints 64 x 60..... ‘16 @ coum wean 
SECHAISCAL Sheetings, 40-inch Peeler, karded........pound 58 @ .62 
Brrr pound 49 @ 
Belting ....-+-.eeeeeeees 50 @ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......yerd .174@ LENO BREAKER 
TENNIS Pr 2 Dy aor aed ike 16%@ 8-oz. Peeler, karded. ..pound 60 @ 62 
52-inch 1.35 yard.......yard  .38%@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard..... aus <ee 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 60 @ .62 
‘ . 48 x 44, 3.75-yard.......... 12%@ CHAFER 
Osnaburgs : E ; — 
rch §=62.35-yar« d 214 @ i i 8.25-oz. Peeler, karded . pounc 62 @ 6 
Se fae OB Chestingy, S6tam oScn, Foster’ handed. 2 @ [8 
40-inch 3.00-yard ........ uta 17 @ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard......yard .09% @ 12-oz. Peeler, karded....... 62 @ .64 
; 40 x 40, 6.1S-yard.........+. .07% @ 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 60 @ .61 


37%4-inch 2.42-yard .......... .21%@ 
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The Cotton Outlook 


Growth of the Cotton Goods Industry 
tton growing gradually moves north 


1s a Curious fact that as co 
ward t secure higher yields, 


cotton manufacturing gradually 











moves southward to secure lower costs. 
Statist n ‘ trom the advance: census figures of 1921 
y Henry T. Siebert, statistician of the National Association of 
Cotton Ma licate that the cotton textile industry of 
at yea both as to volume and value of pro- 
ductior nd marked t slow beginning of the recovery from 
QUANTITY. IN POUNOS.OF THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS FOR 
| NEW ENGLAND ANDO THE COTTON-GROWING STATES: 1921 AND 1919 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
. 20 pod 7 ove 
ema amar 
coTrTom yvaew For Gace — 
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Seectimos 
oy | 
—— | 
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a 
wa 
— | 
wee ee 
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SsHieTines 
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COTTON FLANNEL (CANTON FLANNEL 
FLAMNELETTES s00 BLANKETING®. :9pq 





roe ™ GEE Cw COL AMO 
nie 
= oo = COTTOMGROWING STATES 
7 
8 oo™ 


UNITED STATES (821 1.741. 81.232 118 1.814. 646.048 
wCw CHOLANO ee) 627.742.6501 ‘er 716.564 50! 


WOVEN GoooSs. 
COTTON STATES 192) LO'KS7E.258 1818 se0.926.07! 


TOTAL POUNDS 











Textile World 


Production of Rubber Fabrics, 1919-1921 

tne Sast g the ng of 1920 These 
gures als g { rs 1919 to 1921 clusive the 

thern tre 1 producti ecame nced 
otton sal rn production was 20 per cent less in 1921 than 
in 1919, whereas cotton piece goods production on a poundage 
basis was about th me but increased some 5 per cent on a 
square dag It is a significant fact, however, that 


ction in New England mills was almost 50 


per cent less in 1921 than in 1919, the decrease in the southern 
states was little over 3 per cent. In cloth production New Eng- 
land mills barely held their own, while mills in the cotton states 
increased their production 407,300,000 square yards, or a little 


over 12 per cent 

Tire fabrics other than duck, 
the only classes of cotton piece goods in larger poundage, yardage 
and value in 1921 than in 1919 
age and yardage but smaller value, while ducks and drills, also 


print cloths and ginghams were 
Sheetings were in larger pound- 


extensively used in the rubber industry, were in smaller poundage, 
yardage and value in 1921] than in 1919. 


*Published in part in Tue Inpta Ruspex Wortp, February 1, 1924, 346. 


Higher cost of production in New England than in other cotton 


manufacturing centers of the country has forced New 
England to market the products of its greatest industry by appeal- 
ing to the consumer on a quality, design or specialty basis. This 
is shown very clearly by the accompanying chart prepared from 
bureau of the census Tire fabric other than duck, it 
e noticed, is the only class of cotton piece goods extensively 


OK nds 


figures. 
will 
used in the rubber industry in which New England still leads. 

Tire fabric yardage production in the New England states de- 
creased about 15 per cent in 1921 as compared with 1919, whereas 
in the cotton growing states it increased nearly four times. New 
I:ngland that year, however, produced nearly three times as many 
square yards of tire fabric as the South. 

Sheeting yardage from both northern and southern mills in- 
creased, the southern increase being nearly double the northern. 
1921 produced somewhat over 3-1/3 times as 
times in 


mills in 


Southern 


much as northern mills, as compared with nearly four 
1919. 

Production of both ducks and drills decreased greatly in both 
northern and southern mills. Southern mills produced over 3% 
times as many square yards of duck in 1921 as New England mills, 
as compared with less than double in 1919. Southern mills pro- 
luced nearly nine times as much drill yardage in 1921 as northern 


as compared with nearly six times in 1919 


Southwest Cotton Acreage Increasing 


Rubber manufacturers in the Pacific Coast territory are watch- 


1 


industry in the great San Joaquin Valley of central California. 


ing with much interest the rapid development of the cotton-growing 
ollapse of the raisin industry and the setback received by 
growers have turned the attention of planters toward cotton. 
of world scarcity, the chances for cotton continuing 


Not only 


grape 
(Jn account 
a good price for years to come are excellent. 


to bring 

are the present cotton growers in the valley already extending 
their areas by many thousand acres, but growers of various fruits 
and vegetables are planning to devote a great total in acreage 
to raising cotton. Then, too, numerous cotton growers in the 


planting in Dixie, 
trying their 


1 
soon ec t 


southern states, tired of the vicissitudes of 


are negotiating for large tracts and will 


luck in the San Joaquin territory. 
Here growers have a long, dry season, ample water for irrigat- 
ing, plenty of sunshine, and no boll weevil. According to figures 


of some agricultural associations cotton can be raised up to 
picking time for $25 an acre, the average yield being over 500 


pounds (a bale) to the acre. Last year but 10,000 acres were 
devoted to cotton growing, but in 1924, according to Manager 
H. E. Patterson of the Fresno Chamber of Commerce, the cotton- 
planted acreage total 60,000, probably be 
developed for large-scale textile making. A effort is 
being made to standardize production, to bring about cooperative 


will and plans will 


strenuous 


marketing, and to guard against the introduction of contaminated 


seed and containers. Acala medium staple is the favored brand. 


More Short Staple Cotton 

More short staple cotton will be grown this year because of 
the difficulty of securing anything like normal premiums for 
benders and long staples, of which there is an apparent surplus as 
compared with an actual scarcity of short staple cotton, owing 
to the short crops of the past three seasons. Spinners are ap- 
parently getting away from the use of benders and long staples, 
even to the extent these were used before the war, due both td 
the world’s curtailed purchasing power and improved manufactur- 
ing processes, as in tire manufacture. 
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Metal Market Review 
New York 


The markets all continue fairly strong and active, steel par- 
ticularly so. During February the latter market showed in- 
creasing operations, while the steel ingot output during January, 
averaging 133,331 tons per day, was 19,580 tons per day more than 
the December production. Leaders of the industry say that 
signs point to large scale operations well into the second quarter. 
Prices for lead and zine continue to advance, while during the 
middle of February prices for tin were the highest since May, 1920. 


ALUMINUM. The market is firm, with the movement of 
European aluminum to the United States of a routine character. 
Importers able to obtain the metal from foreign producers quote 
virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, at 27.50 to 28 cents per 
pound, duty paid, delivered. 

Antimony. Following another advance, the price for antimony 
is now considered as nominally 11 cents a pound. Some leading 
importers look for lower prices in a few weeks. The demand for 
spot as well as near arrival material continues good. 

Copper. Prices during February showed gradual improvement, 
while during the last week of January sales were said to have 
been larger than at any period since November. Sales also during 
the first half of February easily surpassed those for any similar 
period this year. Much improvement was also shown recently 
in the demand from abroad, while statistics reveal that exports 
of copper from the United States during the year 1923 totaled 
816,000,000 pounds, the largest since 1917, when over a billion 
pounds left this country for foreign consumers. 


Leap. Although prices keep advancing, the situation is evi- 
dently being remedied automatically. Consumption is being cur- 
tailed where possible and more producers are turning out the 
metal. It is felt that the present feverish conditions can last 
but a few weeks longer. 

NickeL. Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged at 29 to 
32 cents a pound, with electrolytic nickel held at 32 cents by the 
leading producers. Both shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29 
to 32 cents in the outside market. 

SteeL. Nearly all the mills of the leading steel producing in- 
terest are said to be working at top-notch capacity, while steel- 
making operations in general are now said to be probably 5 per 
cent above the rate of production for all of 1923. 

Tin. One authority says that the tin market “knows no 
bounds,” and that “the continual advances in tin have become 
monotonous.” The truth is that consumption of this metal is 
heavier than production, and that production cannot be increased 
materially. At the end of 1922 the world’s visible supply totaled 
40,000 tons, falling off sharply by the end of 1923 to only 28,000 
tons. At the close of 1923 tin was selling for £234 a ton, while 
by the middle of February of this year the price had reached 
£280 a ton. 

Zinc. During the first week in February zinc prices rose $3 
a ton. The January production of zinc, at 49,709 tons, was the 
largest for a single month in several years, with the December 
production at 46,485 tons. 


Basic Metals 


Cents per pound 
27.50 @28.00 


Fepruary 21, 1924 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent...........eceeeeeeeee 27. 
BEE, CUE 6.6666 8s Ch es ieidevnndineesseviwssdese 10.87 % @11.00 
Se rere re 13.50 @13.62% 
Electrolytic, BOE iot6scncnsnr cod nceseskeseceusesaese 13.37% @13.50 
COSPMRT SOME ccc ccccccccccsccvccecoccsveccosceseee 13.12% @ 
Lead, spot, New York, pound......... ediasvisdivenssss “EE Cae 
Reed, epet, Mast St. Lewle. ....cccoccccccwcowccososess 9.00 @ 9.25 
Peeeeee, TNE, POUME. oc ccccccccccccssecccocecccvcceesee 29 @ .32 
Ti, OBOE. Lincs consecccsccccewecsdeve popesdeccccss cides 544%@ ... 
Zine, spot, New York... .ccccccccsccce aetkwade+aeen ons, Fae oe ae 


Zinc, spot, East St. Lowis............+eeeee icseeseses 6.90 @ 6.95 


Steel Wire 


Base Price* on No. 9 GaGe anp Coarse Cents per pound 
PP SED Sy was dnGcanetisdew siden cudcdoneraeeesteavacs 4.75 @ 5.00 
Annealed soft dank oii Aout en. Gil 4 ee Acer haneee : 4.75 @ 5.00 
CE DE nc cic n50s 0804560640 nee ones 5.40 @ 5.65 
CE EE faa u ck bas <n hcee ead caneneeeonae Cacmitered 5.40 @ 5.65 
PE SE CI nc vawenndevecas inane gas vnetennsye 6.40 @ 6.65 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Copper Wire F.O.B. Factory 
Bare COpper Wife. ......ccecces ves Getebesnesens : ] 16 @ 
No. 6 B. & S. gage....... (dinvetaabeek obese Lt 9%a@ 
ey Be eee ee iéheentae .207%% @ 
a ee gO eae i Gilera ah sees Seat e eat arias .29% @ 


Exports of American Rubber Goods During 
1923 
By E. H. Holt’ 


During the past year the total value of United States exports 
of rubber goods reached $36,972,170, a gain of $2,962,862 over the 
1922 value. This report is the more surprising because of the 
lower unit values during 1923 in practically every line of products. 
Exports of tires and tire sundries decreased in value, however, 
from $20,702,982 in 1922 to $20,320,753 in 1923, and this not- 
withstanding the heavier unit shipments of each of the seven 
classes of products reported in the group. Solid tires, however, 
registered a remarkable increase, while from the table following 
it will be noted that in practically every department of the in- 
dustry considerable advances over 1922 figures are indicated. 

Particularly in the sundries and specialties and footwear trad 
there is an opportunity for development, and a possibility of 
greatly increasing throughout the world the sales of such goods. 
Exports of rubber belting and packing have grown considerably 
during 1923, as well as the sales of miscellaneous rubber goods. 
Exports of scrap and old rubber, as well as reclaimed rubber in- 
dicate an important development during the year 1923 as com- 


pared with 1922. 


American Exports of Rubber Goods 








Value Ouant Va 
reclaime = $216,257 4,508,491 $469,193 
, scrap, and old.... 340,541 13,8 8 619,697 
I twea o 
$eeweeewee's Pairs 241,91 ¢ 54 02 + 6 
Seana fetta Pairs 863.559 751.486 1,083,625 03°379 
Canvas shoes and rubber soles 
Pairs 77,627 2,358,4€ 791,018 2,920,412 
Druggists’ rubber sundries.Pounds 795,793 871,465 7 87,5 774,443 
Hard rubber goods: 
Battery jars and accessories P , 
Pound 425,849 133,796 $25,007 127,048 
Other electrical supplies.Pounds 193,734 87,432 06,242 103,358 
Other hard rubber goods.Pounds 424,799 386,993 462,54 416,240 
Pneumatic casings: P ' ae : 
For automobiles ...... Number 1,325,753 16,604,6 1,362,741 15,293,103 
GE wowncccecccese ss Number 54,92 234,31 72,39 269,858 
Pneumatic tubes for automobiles: . we n 
For automobiles ...... Number 936,745 1,775,588 1,016,384 1,740,328 
RR 40,511 49,425 57,885 53,055 
Solid Tires: : = J P , . 
For automobiles ...Number 55,665 1,518,93 96,849 2,376,280 
GE cetesvecinceees< Pounds 769,857 210,05 940,182 229,226 
Tire repair materials ....Pounds 772,170 310,034 831,371 358,902 
Rubber belting ..........Pounds 2,590,057 1,269,999 3,548,468 2,032,310 
SE DEON. ccnsnandeceu Pounds 3,381,210 1,340,244 4,455,502 1,734,751 
ubber oa 
Rubber packing .......... Pounds 1,149,446 546,115 1,564,492 731,306 
Rubber heels and soles...Pounds 1,734,396 699,135 1,903,502 678,798 
Rubber thread ..........Pounds 1,062,567 1,193,301 895.416 916,693 


Other rubber manufactures 
Pounds 4,599,921 2,480,550 5,706,326 3,276,253 
$36,972,170 


Rea ANE EE ST Sener $34,009,308 


1Rubber Division, Department of Commerce. 





Durtnc 1922 THE TOTAL EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF 
rubber belting, hose, and packing reached respectively a value of 
$1,268,235, $1,340,244, and $546,115. Similar exports during the 
first eleven months of 1923 show in each case an increase over 
the year preceding, the figures being $1,812,698; $1,606,478, and 
$672,442. 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New 





York 





HE past month has been one of steady seasonal business in Cray. The utilization of clay in the rubber industry is rapidly 
most pigment lines with evidence of more active interest by increasing because among pigments possessing distinct reinforcing 
rubber manufacturers in those items that enter in relatively value it offers the lowest volume cost. This feature is gaining 
large volum é e manufacture The advance in price of full recognition because of its bearing in competitive compound- 
pig lead was reflected in a moderate advance in litharge and ing, and reacts to the advantage of every light gravity ingredient. 
sublimed lea Clay moves in steady increase of tonnage in spite of seasonal 
ANILINE t is reported that lessened general demand has led tendencies in the rubber trade. 
9. closiz . lismantlit +} lant of one ; h larges o- . T ic j 
to ¢ ng a lismantling the plant ne of the largest pr LirHarGe. The market is not active. There has been an advance 
" ‘rs of aniline his reduet vitT as hac s 0 . S f i 
ducer , Chis reduction it put has had, as yet, n of 35 cents a hundred pounds due to upward movement of pig 
influence ; , ¢ } lemand continues hel ¢ senor , . ~ , 
cneeacae ; [he demand continues below e seasonal jead prices. In sublimed lead the corresponding advance was 
average, with stocks ample and prices steady 5 cents 
sonata oe i gases ge oe ae LitHopone. Makers report plants booked to capacity and are 
y V lhe i st ( se: sonal! Nar: ter Wil h sunt , xg : : : 
- inf ; ses ee ey th supply planning enlargements. While this material has a large use in 
a ee ibtemnens es Ce [hese fillers are at distinct paint and other industries the rubber industry is a strong factor 
liane vantage +! noatter *. . 1 oct wher oO ting y nst ‘ 
crag tata _— lume cost wher mpeting again in the business. 
llers g i [his condition specializes their applica- ‘an ‘ . 
: , , PE Tatc. Prices continue steady and unchanged. Both domestic 
tion an ‘ availability in rubber work : : . 
and imported grades find ready market. 
RE l lar ke erstocked wit ( bon black 
due t w pl the ' sncrease pro- Wuuitinc. Whiting has never been displaced as the best general 
duct Add ew plants are now building Utility inert filler for rubber compounding. It is the cheapest 
and s ' lesnite the condition « material for the purpose on either gravity or volume cost basis 
al pite 1 
prese 2 sntere f ties ifacturers and and always moves in steady seasonal volume, which is the case 
| ‘ Tir ae juled at present with regard to each of the types—imported chalk 
» ad 9 , produc meet the whiting, domestic mined, and precipitated. 
require le make ind users w yresee un Zinc Oxipe. Fair demand steady prices was noted during 
din é t g g the coming sea the past month. Tire interest was manifest by increasing inquiries. 
Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations GREEN 
wena ‘> hrome, light .......... lb. $0.28 @$0.31 
Lead, carbonate...........- lb. Fe , - i7e4 Chrome, lig ed 
: Ib : —— MeEdiuM ..ceeeeeeeees 1b. 30 @ «35 
Lead, red eeocceesees . Quimedine .cccccccccccccs lb. $0.55 @ i PAN: Ib. 32 @ .42 
sublimed blue........db. A Super-sulphur, N lb. 50 @ .60 
‘ , No b 25 @ .35 commercial ......++.++ Ib. 12 @ 
sublimed white....... bb. . ? 
; | DPE. sccosssaenssnenes \ 30 @ CE vasncedeccesdsansd sb. 13 @ «.15 
BED, SURE seoxsesusenens 2 , Tuads (Tetramethyl thiuram- Gritless green........++. ib. 3.50 @ 
R. M. hydrated.....ton 2 a disulphide) eeceneereuee ib. 6.00 @ , ° 
nate . Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 241, Oxide of chromium....... 1b. 36 @ 
; ae 1 70 @ .75 Ti Bi sasess esi 
Litharge, domestic ........Ib : VeiKotae sence Se . 
mported .«lb *17 @ 
Magnesia, carbonate, light./t } Acids RED 
: : a 
calcined, light (bbis.)... .Jb. 23 @ «.24 Acetic 28% (bbis.)...... cut. 3.38 @ Antimony, golden....... Ib. 2 » .25 
> 1 . 4 quidem TF. Beccecceses Ib. @ .23 
calcined, ex. light (bbis.).id. 40 @ C Sage carboys) ee eeeee Ib. 16 @ golden R.M.P. No. 7..ib. 1 = 
calcined, md. light (bbis.).Jb. 15 @ a ie ae — — 2 = golden, 15/17% G. E..ib. .20 @ .22 
calcined, heavy (bbis.).../b. 4 ¢ Sulphuric, 56 degrees. ..... Ib. 02 @ golden, 15/17% F. S..1b. 18 @ 
Oo “wre ae . . . iii alia decile , ; Siem, Be heovccccss sb. 30 @ 
— : ve Alkali golden, No, 2........++ lb. .20 @ 
Rubber lead .... sioebee lb. 1 @ alles DNs caeh an bne uie wel E 22 @ .52 
- 2 ) b 45 @ 50 
eee cwt. 3.10 @ 3.81 Antimony, crimson. | 
flake, 76% (factory)..-cwt. 3.60 @ 3.85 crimson T. K.........1b. 44 @ .49 
Accelerators, Organic sclid, 76% (factory)...cwt. 315 @ crimson, 15. 17% G. E. ./b. 37 @ .40 
ermmson, 15/17 F. S..1b. 40 @ .45 
ee . niednceseuvessececees lb 7 crimson, R.M.P. No. 3.1b. 50 @ 
1 Gyleticnindseepetg: lb Colors GED Wescsescavsces lb. 35 @ .A4S 
Aactiomal ..ccoscccccccces db. 35 @ BLACK . ere. .lb 22 @ .52 
Accelerene (f o. b. English Bone cwt. 7.80 @ Pe, cocccescocsssccee I 35 @ 

BOE) ccccccccccccceseces tb. 13s. @ Carbon black Ib. 074%@ .12 Golden __ pentasulphide i 
Aldehyde ammonia powder ./b. 935 @ compressed _ Ab. 08 @ 13 We Es ercdsvesonnees 32 @ «435 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. ./b 16%@ 8 Dror at a cwt. 780 @ Vermilion, 5% F. S.... 65 @ 

sulphate ........+- Ib. 33 @ «35 Gettless Wladis cccccccces lb. «4 @ Vermilion 15/17% F.S.1b 50 @ 
Ceyfime os ccecccccscccees ib. 60 @ Ivory black ........+.-- ib 615 @ 45 4g TK. ....s-sseeee ib, 1.20, @ 1.25 
Diphenyl diamino carbazol./b. 6 pS Sgeesaieeret: i 12 @ «15 Arsenic-sulphide, red... . Jb. 14%@ 
Diphenyiguanidine .........Jb. 1.10 @ 1.1 lla atlas Ib. 0 @ii Gritless red (four shades) Jb. 3.530 @ 
Ethylidene aniline.......... lb 20 @ .75 Shawinigan ...........- Ib. 17 @ .18 purple .......+-. Wtseee lb. 2.50 @ 
gape ies lb. 0 @ 4 Indian maroon, English. ../b 11 @ 4.13 
Formaldehyde aniline...... ib. 47%@ BLUE Iron oxide, domestic....... Ib. 04 @ .12 
Caseeerereecesgecees ib. 1.40 @ 1.50 Cobalt .. ee 21 @ .26 English ....ccccccseee old, 11 @ .13 
Hexamethylene tetramine...Jb. .85 @ Gritless blue ............ lb. 3.50 @ Indian . cwt. 11.00 @ 
Lead oleate (bbis.)........ , Ab. 15 @ PEED cctcccesevceeed bb. 40 @ .43 pure bright ........... cwt. 14.00 @ 
Methylene aniline bb. 40 @ «AS SEES cevcccosces ib 08 @ .35 reduced «..++.seeeeeeees cut. 9.00 G@ 
i alecssnsbacns ‘b. 15 @ Recep oetateawienites lb. 25 @ .30 Spanish ..+..++++s++: cut. 3.00 @ 
PEED occccccceseees Ib. 17 @ «.19 WED: aceuccanwanwsd cwt. 4.50 @ 
Para-nitros-dimethyl aniline. . id. 3s @ BROWN Oximony ....... eee 146 @ 
Paraphenylene diamine .../b. 1.35 @ 1.40 Iron oxide ........++: os AK 04%@ .05! eee SOO cccces eaee lb. 1.00 @ 1.10 
— See, TE ccccccocs b. 05%@ .07 Toluidine toner . weeeed lb. 2.110 @ 2.25 
“ominal. Umber, Turkey ...... « bb. 044@ .06 Vermilion, English sewsedel ib. 81.30 @ 1.40 
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Colors—Continued Chemical Market—Continued Rn ene ere gal. $0.47 @$0.50 
WHITE Pw eccecccccccccce “gal. “ @ 

. FS WWRecccccccccccescd 12%@ 
Ns innddscncsices lb. $0.067% @$0.07% New York Quotations Web == Sette a -++-0l, 26 @ .28 
poy bronze ......./b. = @ .60 January 26, 1924 Wetlesnen ‘(Lanolin) eoeee > x4 e 10% 
“Beers Kal ee eT” EE ET 908100 ‘ : @. 
ee oa yrirb = _ Glue, bigh grade..........4. $0.30 @$0.40 Resins and Pitches 
egrsessonen eeres 13 ore 06% — _ SE ppessssenatoes: + x1 @ = Tar, pine, retort.........bbl. 11.00 @11.75 
3, imported... ‘07 @ .07% Graphite, eee | 1348 or a. Bargin. fb 11.75 @12.00 
T. O. Pigment L. H. B. rr ASA@ .16% Aeitecsenicn Mini ti . UFgUNdY.+..++se00- 05 @ 
Zine oxide: Infusorial earth (powd.)...tom 60.00 coal tar owes seeeees 1% @ 
AAA, lead free.........lb. .08 @ .08%  _ (bolted) ae Saan--te 6500 @ pine tates reeeeeee fb YF ee 
French process, Florence brand ; Lime GOED cccccccssscces £6 © ee. ae 
oo 2a ee ee ee Ronin, K (bbh 02280 ths. 6.75" @ 
oo Spabaappaisiandts ib. 16 @ —" ue cosencecou> ys $ strained (bbl.) ....280 Ibs. 6.45 @ 
White seal ......... Ib. 12 @ .12% Pumice stone, powdered...:/b. 03 @ .05 as oe orange....... Jb lb. 75 @ °.90 
Horse Head brands Rotten st., powd. (bbis.).../6.  .024@ .04% tan I © 
Special nes eeseenl > 08 96 @ rts: — oa (factory)... ton 9.00 @20.00 Solvents 
MAL we ceecceseess . -08% @ ° oap bar Se .09% @ .09% 
ORE siccocescess ib. 084% @ .08% Soapstone, powdered, gray.ton 12:00 @20.00 . “=> = ay a “- 25 25 
Leaded brands Sodium bicarbonate (bbls.).Jb. .024@ = Benzol (90% drums 17.211] , @ .25% 
SE Sotcussings ad lb. 07%@ 07% Starch, powd. corn (bags).cw*. 3.17. @ 3.27 Benzol (50% drums [7.21 Ibs. 
Standard .......... lb. 07%@ .07% (bbin.) core. 3144 @ 3.54 — Ei»: Susreeees ser = @ .31 
Sterling .......+-+. 1b 07%@ 07% Talc, soapstone seeeee ton 15.00@20.00 Capbon bisulphide (dma. ‘fio. si : @ 
eer lb. 07%@ .07% ‘lerra blanche...... eeeceesf0% 27.00 @30.60 lbs. }). 63 
Palmerton process Whiting, Alba cwt. tetra ie drume, (13. bb. 064%4@ 07% 
Kadox, black ...... 10 @ 10% chal L. 16.50 @25.00 the. per ae ce 00 
MO cccceccccces q .09%@ .10 commercial cut. 95 @ 1.10 aetna OSY@ . 
TOR ceccccccccccs lb. 09%@ .093% a "Fae yt. 1.50 @ 2.00 sneer he 
Snow white ......... lb. 12 @ ? gilders (bolted)........ cwt. 1.10 @ jasmenre oO ali ataealataas gal. -20 @ 
Azo (factory): K. T.. a. @ rums, carlots .........gal. 23 @ 
ZZZ (lead free).....1. 08 @ 08% Perfection .............fom 13.50 @25.00 — gascline (sical oo. 8 © 
_ eaded).. Ib. .07%@ .073 EE cutnecnensihiheid 13.00 22.00 —— 
Z (8.10% leaded)... .2b. .07%@ 07% superfine, L. H. B..... ion 12.50 322/30 Nephi V. M. & P. — rt) @ 
siiiiaiii W. T. rn an a solvent (drums extra)..cal. 27, @ 
Arsenic lb 75 @ .85 Wo a yep jn 1208 @ 70° Be, 114°, ate — 20%. 
a a ins cp "17%@ 118% x aa é factor er yt @ 71° Bé., 112°, 304°...gal. 214%@ 
Gritless yellow ..........4b. 3.50 @ ’ i a: es Cymene (factory)......... gal. 2.50 @ 3.00 
indie See ae a Mineral Rubber = pure (7.21 Ibs. oor 
i = oy, Mlmeral Rubber 0, GBD ne ec ceceeececccene 1 
vm aan potnhee “ 03 a 0344 Genasco (factory)......... ton 50.00 @52.00 =. spirits aa gal. 1.04 @ 
Gilsonite a sts . ‘ton 65.00 @ wood, steam distilled ..gal. 95 @ 
Compounding Ingredients a. sk cel 

Aluminum flake (carloads) ton 29.00 @ Ohmlac Kapak, e2. Ki se oe ro @60.00 oll Re calisaseaay -. 10 , 4 

_ . “ies” eccecece - me @ - Parra MR. ai: aren 6 @ 07 wane Serapsreysesess ° = ro @ <r? 
i ee ‘Saeem * Soft hydrocarbon......... ten 30.00 @50.00 fn ACHICE. «eee eeeeeees . 09 @ .15% 

Ammonia carbonate ......+Ib. | -09%4@ .-10% — 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 45.00 @50.00 White factice..........+++. ib. =.09 @ .14% 
carloads (factory) ..... ton 1300 @ 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton 40.00 @45.00 T. K.. various..... sHbeet 1b. 12 @ «15 

Aluminum silicate ........tonm 22.00 @25.00 he ay M. R., (fac.).tom tree oS Vulcanizing Ingredients 

Barium, carbonate, goa ton 85.00 @90.00 me A ee ee oe Biech eve, T. K, & F..® — 

mM. J “inoorted.... , os M. R. granular (factory) ton 42.00 @80.00 13% F. S, L. H. B..../b. §=120 @ 
om Seer: 35. Rubrax (factory)....<2<. 60.00 @ Sulphur chloride ......... lb 08 @ .13% 
OE GRE  cscccvsccsccs Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.). ton 55.00 @ Tihs Bergenport brand, 
uniform floated........ pure (bbla)...cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
water ground and floated Softeners Sulphur, Bklyn (oars) a. 233 e 2.90 

tom 23.00 @26.00 Ss , \ . e 
Basofor ...... geibeedeawie Ib. .04%@ . Avoilas compound......... ib. 13 @ superfine com. (bgs.)..cw#. 2.00 @ 2.50 
BRO cccepeccccscecs ib. .04 @ .04% Castor, No. 1, U.S. P...../b. .154@ (bbls.)..cwt. 2.40 @ 2.90 
Carrara filler (factory)....Ib.  .014@@ 02%  “} ee yy Ree lb, 15 @ Rubber makers ......... Ib, =93%@ .04 
i presi. = light. . .1b. rth 4 = sescccecoce ececseose > : 0936 a © (See also Colors—Antimony) 
-0.b. fact sae d .04 OttON wseeseeeees eececee . 09 7/10@ 

Clay, — ‘ es ait - yo 22.00 Me 55/00 Cycline ...ceeeeseeceeees gal. 38 @ .40 man 
Blue ribbon (carloads). . 14.00 @ SEND. uivcccecenttenans lb. 16%@ .17 ax, beeswax, white, com. .Jd. 40 @ .45 
Blue a sneneevenend on 12.00 @26.00 Linseed, raw ..-+..++e++- gal, .93 @ ceresine, white.... - Ab, 10 @ .12 
L. H. B. (factory)..... ton 11.00 @ EE ocennnnceseses Ib. .07 @ carnauba .......... Ab. 19 @ 
Tideco ticieal senawe --ton 10.00 @ oil clarified L. H. B....Ib. 10 @ .10% poe a oo ld. 06 @ .06% 

Cotton flock, black....... oh 11%@ .12 Pale, RIE cccccccccecces lb. 07 @ ozokerite, black ...... + lb. 18 @ .24 

5 ht-colored .......- lb. 12 @ .14 Peanut, crude nena saenenanl + a mm RS oe ecereeceeees o% = 28 
HE ce cccceessence Ib. 14%@ .21 refined ...eeesseceeeees . 1 @ . Sweet wax .......- ee 12 
Cotton ' linters clean mill-run /b. "06% @ Petrelatum, standard....... Ib. .06 @ 08 Paraffin ; 
Fossil flour (powdered)...ton 60.00 @ Petrolatum, sticky........-- ib. 08 @ .10 122/124 white crude scale.Jb. 04% @ 
(bolted) ...... ton 60.00 @ Pine, steam distilled...... gal. 60 @ .63 124/126 white crude scale./b. .04%@ 
— Rapeseed, refined ....... al. 90 @ 120/122 fully refined.... ./b. 05 @ 
* Nominal. EEE cacccsencendoesa gal. 100 @ 125/127 fully refined.... Jb. .05%@ 








RUBBER MANUFACTURING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY 


There are about 18 rubber manufacturing concerns in Czecho- 
slovakia (Bohemia 13, Moravia 3, and Opawa 2) and two in Hun- 
gary, the principal line of goods manufactured locally being me- 
chanical rubber products, while there is also a small output of 
tires, soles and heels, and druggists’ sundries. The Tauril Pneu- 
matic Co., Limited, of Hungary, controls the manufacture in that 
country of “Tauril,” “Wimpassing,” and “Semperit” tires and tubes. 

Although most of the products manufactured locally are to meet 
domestic needs, a certain amount is exported. Figures showing 
exports include, however, some goods previously imported. In 
1922 Czechoslovakia exported rubber products amounting to 296,- 
800 kilos (Austria 68,000: Yugoslavia 48,000). The total included 
119,000 kilos of mechanical rubber goods, 76,000 kilos of rubber 
fabrics, clothing and elastics; and 50,000 kilos of sundries. Ex- 
ports of manufactures of rubber from Hungary in the first nine 


months of 1922 totaled 561,000 kilos, and in the first three months 
of 1923, 248,000 kilos. 

It should be noted, however, that practically all the important 
rubber manufacturers in the two countries mentioned are either 
affiliated with or subsidiaries of the Austrian combine “Verband 
der oesterreichisch-ungarischen Kautschukwaren Fabriken” with 
headquarters in Vienna—an organization that monopolizes the 
manufacture of rubber in’ Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Although, following the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, the 
pre-war rubber industry was bequeathed to Austria, that country 
was unable to supply post-war demands, and consequently the in- 
dustry, with many possibilities, has developed in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. In the lines wherein these two countries cannot yet 
supply local needs, the deficiency is met principally by imports 
from Austria and Germany. 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Leather 
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witl Scles Arti Water- 
Boots Shees Rubber Soles and ficial proofed 
I Q H P g i - - Heels Leather Auto Cloth 
\ ‘ t \ lue Pairs Va Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value 
¢ 77 R4 < ¢ 
) ti 44 $47 $2 $2,37 
ees 2s ae 
' 632 
ee a ee 
‘ 714 60.58 $51 
718 , 
s 7 28 291 421 
g7 s 44 : 
11¢ 2,492 
, 16 
727 1.068 1,028 
7 t 32 206 
1%4 43 162 
S > 0 7 4.96 
S 7¢ 7 5.08 19 
< 4 7.124 2.16 zo5 
74 28,98 1,670 16,055 16,132 19 7 3,036 28 18,271 18,348 
« g4 75 0 18 2.019 234 
\ 
] R ¢ » ¢ ¢ $ $ 264 23,494 §$ 7 $ 62 +,784 $3,743 $9,284 $107,716 $29,052 
~ ‘ 
( M e | $554 $ . 1,204 $4 Ie $253 180 $776 $43 $197 he 
Ouebe ( | $22 6.401 $5,074 33 1 55 1.524 19 17¢ 691 11.017 $9,826 
| | & 185 732 485 668 
| ( Yuk $ 10 2,120 r€ 11 347 188 99 31 
I H 47 29¢ 9 72 
Cost z d 3 £9 
G ' 68 R¢ 796 a: Ba “ebeces  “aeues 
Hor ( t 230 f 0 a4 as 
N 4 39 rt g2 435 24 
Par 191 1,338 1 4 f 723 2,141 1,736 209 384 
S 7 703 7 : 32 221 . 260 37 
M 12,934 4, 9€ | 226 243 1,593 1,029 2,429 2,810 3,459 912 
M S P Is ) 173 
Ne 4 1,634 4,7 2.27 1.669 29 62 
Re . 5] 17¢ 233 $4 57 3 53 
| . . 
51 466 0) 640 1,046 
48 40s 34 436 605 
oO I A 4 T, 5 3¢ 7 
; 4 RR 672 1 1 R 586 2.601 718 
TY ’ x 4 ? 2 7S 4 ) ss 304 
Wes 1,465 43 
Ate T 
\\ ] 
7 317 7 142 
7¢ 15 ] 
7 ¢ | @°7 767 $19 643 $14,258 
19 29 g 
¢ 46 1 
- 11 
> 108 1 
~ ee 52 
14 $7 5 72 $37-¢ $9.79 881 $16,928 
6.047 $8.172 ¢ $ Q4 
12 79 
ss 28 4 
( $ g 424 7 
1 11 46 371 
> 1 107 271 
} } 7 
\ 38 ‘ 
I 7 927 821 254 
ul 1 ) 7 R9 Q9%4 2.23 
Kw 4 1,411 
Pale 92 2 
PI T 2 é 1 11¢ 30 687 25.5 ? 682 7.54( ? 043 
Si , 386 
I ey \ 
I \ SiR 41 $15,436 €17 3231 $4,958 8.562 S18 7 $4.43 $37,353 41,568 $39.35° $2? 81 $24,887 $12.353 
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United States by Countries During December, 1923 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 














Leather 
Cloth 
Canvas Shoes or 
with Soles Arti- Water- 
B Shoes Rubber Scles and ficial proofed 
Belting Hose Packing Thread ————A———, ———--—_- —_—- nw Heels Leather Auto Cloth 
Value alue Value Value Pairs Va Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value 
A $ $4 ) $1,109 $24,881 $18,717 
Br h Ocea , 225 267 ° i<es8s = <bnene 
Fret . ; 624 736 . 34 
N Z 4.54 . ¢ 828 $7,194 1,008 $427 $800 2.445 1,181 
0 174 194 , 
$ $ 4 1.828 4 08 $427 2.025 $ O¢€ $800 $27,326 $19.932 
Br W g $31 : 
Britis S $8 as 157 $156 1,25¢ 1,238 $792 $2,670 $2,077 
British x ) 100 149 —— §8=3»6 so h#a dare 
‘ ry ] a.  ticene 
Egvpt 258 112 
Alger 
| . 
M . 70 
Portus 4( 
‘ 
< 93 
5 ] $1S¢ 1,374 $1.418 $1,155 $4.30 $2 52 
$58 77,507 7,23¢ ; 6 $118.106 $51,598 $197,755 $ 4,845 
Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Eight Mont Ende Eight Months Ended 
N } November, 1923 
4 ae November, 1923 April-N wvembx r 
Re Re 
P . I . Produce xports of Produce exports of 
t Foreig of Foreign 
l fA ( 1 Goods ( ida Goods 
} , R “ Val Value lve Value 
I 4 £A R 
§ waste 1 507 $40,525 $33,409 
] 7 40,52 $33,409 
R M I 
B: Reltis $19,78 $156,37 
Ca n with he es ; 27,077 + i cveses 
‘ I shoe 104,101 
» ( ng 
, » j 7 12.061 
H 9006 
} pa = ~ 
. I S, casi 744,504 
( , Inner tubes 48, 27¢ ae => enews 
Pr 
“ . / A Solid 7 79.651 
\ $887 $7,097 
( ‘ f 7,08 4.7 69,93 590 
h 4 ’ ———— — 
| Totals, manufactured . $683,449 $5,620 $5,811,517 $35,687 
“ . \Total rubbe exports.... $690,°5¢ $5,421 042 $69,096 
: s 
R 7 y 1 c 7.5 . . . ~~ 
Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States 
35.4 1919-1923 
Long Tons Value 
. Ma January ' 35,609 $14,310,825 
' t » $ : , Februar 26,955 13,150,82 
as 4 7 March 30,929 19,041,565 
pee April 31,062 21,925,814 
R : May 35,762 24,953,222 
June 35,352 23,941,93 
‘ $25.99 ; 4 July 19,926 13,008,840 
~ ie 19,081 11,612,618 
- September 11,564 6,509,319 
\ , — October 17,622 10,375,347 
B 279A 38 November 15,54¢ 9,236,078 
' f 87.678 December 29,731 16,991,331 
P “ *Totals, 1923 309,139 $185,057,719 
I A i 4 we 7 ,VOS Totals, 1922 301,076 101,843,188 
< P 2 Totals, 1921 185,394 73,752,677 
_ Totals, 1920 252,922 242,795,773 
& ~ Totals, 1919 239,259 215,820,113 
Hot » — 
Tires nenities $ $70 431 10,93¢ *These figures do not include guayule or jelutong. 
: . . 2141 Figures subject to revision. 
I ae - ~ : Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States. 
1 os mn la 99 ’ 6 f d 
Elast " t 24,401 
1,02 cas . - 
Mats - ere British Malaya Rubber Exports 
Cement ~ 
Other he —_ 2018 \n official cablegram from Singapore states that the gross exports of 
f ee a : rubber from British Malaya in the month of January, 1924, amounted to 
_ = poe aS 3.848 tons; the amount of rubber imported was 8,867 tons: so that net 
Totals 1 red $216,505 $2,495,081 experts amounted to 14,981 tons. These figures compare with 22,871 tons 


$8,246,738 gross and 18,513 toms net exports in the corresponding month of 1923. 
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United States by Countries During December, 1923—Continued 








Hard Rubber Goods 


; Solid Tires ae —§ LL OL —~ 

; Pneumatic Casings rr Pneumatic Tubes Druggists Battery Other 
Water- —_— aM!" >" Automobile ——. Tire Rubber Jars _ Other Rubber 
proofed Automobile an Automobile : Repair Sun- and Ac- Electrical _Manu- 
Clothing ————.._ Others Motor Truck Others —— Others Materials dries cessories Supplies Others factures 
Value Number Value Value Value Value Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
1,696 $18,679 $85 $25,549 $852 974 $1,757 $3,176 3) BCC rT, meee ee $175 $9,803 

‘ 25 386 ovbese oes e6n008 21 «esses 60866 65eebt- 226305 s064556 Seneee 690006 

$117 11 151 600s oe 8 é8enee 42 179 $26 - 

4,153 44,333 354 11,363 ‘ o° 526 996 $2 1¢ 1,244 »¢ 1,386 

25 SeG 30s ws beeen . enesne 10 weeeet’ —ppeniie- cee abiear @00008 i ‘On0athe? » ohemeee 

$117 5,910 $63,863 $439 $37,338 $852 1,573 $3,004 $21¢ $4,420 $3,106 $2¢ $179 $11,189 

. Te eee eee 559 $1,467 vr . ° ° $16 $540 
$3,544 1 1,270 $1,696 1,345 2,498 ’ $2,259 $656 3,598 
1,908 ae weentn 551 SS. eer cc eee ee eee ee a ee ee 

5.023 1,852 234 RG 30 

3 84 eda | eae? eee Pate 

I 713 56 101 194 

me 242 387 322 

114 1,444 ° oeeee ° . 17 68 

100 1,510 $6 2,011 sean 1l¢ 0 l 119 

( $42,411 S69 $6,159 3,1 $6,018 sé $2.46% S656 S1¢ $4,841 

$22,237 61,191 $719,132 $3,748 $150.241 $17,782 54,632 $91,151 $ 1 $40,960 $54,168 $21,25 $4,00 $33,832 $247,942 





United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 


Twelve Months Ended 


December, 1923 December, 1923 








pa, mee he - — 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 
From— 
Straits Settlements ...... 7,725,700 £463,810 82,777,000 £5,044,456 
Federated Malay States... 3,097,200 191,846 36,316,200 2,238,584 
British India ....... st 431,500 26,017 6,836,700 423,861 
Ceylon and dependencies.. 2,589,300 156,072 24,561,300 1,499,262 
Other Dutch Possessions in 
Indian Seas.........2- 610,100 36,640 2,981,400 187,778 


Dutch East India (except 

Other Dutch Possessions 

in Indian Seas) ‘ 1,138,00 67,672 12,893,200 776,768 
Other countries in East 

Indies and Pacific not 


elsewhere specified...... 55,400 3,807 1,301,300 85,388 
srazil .. scaneesecwues 1,007,800 48,083 7,930,500 435,940 
PE. socceseeess meal 2,200 120 152,500 6,939 
South and Central America 

(except Brazil and Peru) 37,000 2,300 314,900 17,215 


West Africa 








French West Africa...... 102,300 4,602 45,050 
Gold Coast. ........-+++- 6,700 349 7.458 
Other parts of West Africa 52,600 2,326 603,800 22,823 
East Africa, including 
Madagascar ......0¢. ‘ 71,800 4,035 538,600 2 
Other countries .... 97,400 5,515 1,268,800 73,87 
BER cccccvcccocveee 17,025,000 £1,013,194 179,565,700 £10,894,992 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 188,700 3,471 2,110,400 30,799 
Gutta percha and balata 707,000 103,213 9,582,300 1.331.667 
Rubber substitutes ........ kis. whewe 40,300 79¢ 





Totals, unmanufactured. 17,920,700 1,119,878 191,298,700 £12,258,254 


MANUFACTURED 











3oots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 4,508 £10,605 148,708 £268,184 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers .... “ee ; yO: ,983 
Inner tubes eT Tee 367,543 
ee GO neccn vaccine 61,736 313,787 
Other Tru be manufactures 100.63 l 2 2 4 
Totals, manufactured... P ‘ £459,804 ++» £5,007,741 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 804,700 £7,803 7,991,000 £90,798 
Rubber substitutes......... 55 1,154 1,460,000 31,681 
Totals, unmanufactured. 859,900 £8,957 9,451,000 £122,479 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 21,209 £33,409 223,376 £ 362,920 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers . ; 135,163 ee 1,581,670 
Inner tubes - er — | onenee 282,479 
SE a a cces cnenned icbiipin ie 28,439 saves 316,458 


Other rubber manufactures. ‘- 194,807 : 2,736,808 


* Totals, manufactured ‘ ‘ £415,353 : . £ 5,280,335 


Exports—Colonial and Foreign 


[Twelve Months Ended 


December, 1923 December, 1923 
— —_ 


















Sa ieee rg ~ oa 
, Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 
I Russia , 441,200 £25,526 10,093,600 £623,504 
Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark 9,474 1,714,000 107,975 
28,210 12,637,200 798,159 
20,355 6,451,000 310,834 
148,907 33,281,300 2,122,080 
4,289 536,200 33,958 
69,976 10,092,800 631,817 
62 1,100 84 
: . ; . 45,100 3,421 
European coun 
ties ...- ee re 322,100 22,178 2,120,400 139,730 
United States . 4,488,900 273,441 68,790,000 4,676,843 
mY waae . 707,700 44,924 4,725,100 311,009 
countries , 38,300 2,342 948,40( 61,480 
Totals ba .. 10,678,300 £649,684 151,436,200 £9 280 894 
reclaimed rubber 600 a 182.800 1.964 
{ ha and balata 71,100 7,200 46,50( 127,005 
ber substitutes 4,300 49 37,600 1,239 
Totals, unmanufacture 10,756,300 £656,988 152,603,100 £9 951 1 4 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes i pairs y £758 4 £9,861 
Tires and tutes . 
Pneumatic 
Outer wer $77 
Inner tubes l¢ 
Solid tire : 1\ 
Other s manut s 84 





LEADING MARKETS IN 1923 FOR AMERICAN TIRES 


\ comparison of figures in connection with American tire ex 
ports for the years 1923 and 1922 reveals some surprising divergen 
ces. While the United Kingdom, Argentina, and Cuba continued 
during both years to hold the leading places in the order given, 
certain other countries have either made rapid advances or have 
considerably declined. New Zealand now ranks fourth, while 


Japan, with a purchase in 1922 of only 7,297 casings, and occupy 


ing at that time the twenty-ninth place on the list, had in 1923 
by taking 52,943 tires, advanced to the eighth place. Italy also 
with a purchase in 1922 of only 6,260 tires and ranking thirty- 
third on the list, had in 1923 by taking 14,164 casings risen to the 
nineteenth place. France on the other hand declined from the 
thirteenth to the twenty-ninth place during these two years. Brazil 
stepped down from the seventh to the thirteenth place on the list. 

The total number of casings exported from the United States 
during 1923 was estimated at 1,362,741, as compared with 1,325,753 
in 1922. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 








> : BR Calcutta } | ne 2 ) cases 
Plantations . ty “Calcutta Ma Co. I 700 case 
| & Co., 1 s $46 cases 
H. A M \ I s It 84 cases 
I M . M & ( I ise Prod ( I 85 cases 
I Fer 7 B Me M I I \njer Far | 
I 7 ( 
H ” & ¢ od 
H \ ‘ \ ( 3 ( 
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] ) I I By “Ced j pe 
r A I i ‘A st ( s Co., Inc 1,261 cases 
H \ ( 5 ! XN . ( It . I RUARY 11 By Maine Singapore 
r , 69 bo I ( I 4 eS |. Littlejohn & Co. Inc 4.967 cases 
P 4, , eS Chas. T. Wilson & Co., Inc 195 cases 
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Littlejot x 67 cases J. 7 Johnstone & ( Ir 70 cases aul Rertuch... -ases 
fe & BR $32 case L. Littlejohn & Co., I: 6,906 cases (General Rubber Co into lap ases 
Poel & K 185 cases Meyer & Brown, In cases F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc : 15 cases 
Ct W I 65 cases Hl. Muehlstein & ( I 19 cases |. T. Iohnstcne & Co Inc 30 cases 
Ct W - x ( : 127 cases Poel Kel Ir 1,351 cases |. Littlejohn & Co., Inc j 10 “ases 
\ Pr ( Ir 602 cases Fred Stern & Co., I1 532 cases Meyer & Brewn, It 2,123 cases 
| \ : ‘ r. Wilson & ( Ime ,it¢ CaseS T{. Muehlstein & Co Inc 985 cases 
‘ i R 528 cases i k Ry “M I Fred Stern & Co, Inc..........4. 1,369 cases 
1 ~ ‘ | 1 ° Pa I cases Wm. H. Stiles & Co - - 250 cases 
H. A Ast 0 ie. I ( I 694 cases Vernon Metal & Produce Co., Inc. 501 cases 
R R - ‘ — | I 6cases Chas. T. Wilson & Co., In - 2,167 cases 
P I OO cases "Tt ster x“ Co., | 69 case Fr ary 12 By “Egremont Far East. 
FRH 176 cases‘ Wilson & I cases L. Littlejohn & Coa., Ime ‘ 400 cases 
Ho R 6 pkgs I I ( Ss Fesrvary 12. By “Suruga.” 
T T ses |. T. 7 ( »s General Rubber C: 3 ases 
L. Littl & ( 718 cases [.. Littlejohn & ( Ir $87 s Hood Rubber Co . kgs 
Me | 9 cases Wilson & ( 1 cases F. R. Henderson & Cx Inc ases 
Wm. H. Stile ( 407 case . I. T. Johnstone & Co.. Inc ses 
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n ; - F. R. Henderson & ( Inc 
; I & ) cas I 7 | I } T. Tohnstone ( Inc 1 
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Chas. T. W 239 cases Ru / Ps entucky, Colom +. Adelph Hirsch & Co., Inc : ; 56 bags 
c ‘ ] cases 

Feprvary | B t Sing re I Littlejohn & ( Ine 4.468 cases M 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals—Continued 
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Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 








Java and Madura 















































Fine Medium Coarse Cauch Cameta Nove : 
January 22, ] enis - 
Manaos Cases Cases Case Cases Cases re 1 
Paul Bertuch 5 : : Kilos Kilos Kilos | 
General Rubher Cx 44 17 x 42 I ; 
L. Lit john & ( I Q 34 21 \ ethe " s N00 3 000 2,678 0 
Me & Browt Inc ) . I | ) 1) 4.2 ann 7 oo 
Pos & Kell + <O 412 7 Germany 14,00 6,000 155,000 306. 
I 1 ont 7 438 
Tanuary 24. B Le t Ma $ 2B " - at = ney 
H. A. Astlett & Co 5 it P 10 f 
H. A. Astlett & Co 2 } we Ie r 
Paul Bertuch g > - ~ 1 * eT RAL B, ». 
l : - I 1 2 ) WM 19.5 wo 
General Rubbe Co 15 4 ’ ’ 
B 3 l Singapore ) IR. 2 ) 1,381.0 
L. Littlejohn & ( Inc 7 8 10 | 4 74 00 292 40 
Meyer & Br Inc 272 - ‘ste . g ) 13 000 185.000 
Poel & Kei In 186 4 7 9 
Fesruary 3. By “Sallust Pa I 9,179,0M 0 
H. A. Astlett & Co ¢ 
Paul Bertuch 1 a 61 Ports of Orig 
( eral Rubber Ce 1 19 11 7 I liong Pri 814.00 1.606.000 12 
| Littlejohn & Co., Ine 10 Cheriber ) 10.006 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 35 67 Samaras 152.000 15,006 783.000 
FEBRUARY ty “President Garfiel Bahia and Ecuador S« lla 18,000 1,460,000 13,618,000 1 
H. A. Astlett & Co 1 r ip 4,000 40,000 630,000 
Feervary 11 By Pancras Para 1 Manadés B vO 15,000 450,000 
H. A. Astlett & C ) 11 17 
Paul Bertuch 31 & 20 101 
General Rubber Co 49 1 15¢ 11 ows . 
I.. Littleyohn & ¢ In 75 101 269 354 Belawan-Deli 
Meyer & Br i Picea ~~ - ee. -becmes eign 4( Eleven Months 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 698 64 317 31 November Ended November 
Ultramares ( 4 9 ‘ 7 - - 
: 1922 19 1922 1923 
ackaces Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Washed and dried in Brazil | 
¥ Netherlands ) 163,01 1,395,000 1,713.00 
ler lar ; 1Q7 599.OMm 991 000 ve 4000 
. . -_ ‘ Gern \ 43 ( 5 000 On 105 ) 
Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by : 00 195, 0 
: ¢ I t 47.00 14,000 $04,000 
Customs Districts Bels ium 7,000 204,000 
etetes $04 Ital ( 22 0 4? 000 31,000 
e \ i 10 ) ; 1 n 
Pounds \ Val United States 1.893, 3,106, 04 19,459,00¢ 4,646.00 
Massachusetts 836,394 $302,470 $412,3 Penar 43.0 79.00 78,000 554 ) 
“ ‘ : ; - : See ; ; am St Qe Se ents 152.000 
Philad . 548, 283,11 S re 7 ¢ ) 014,( ) 249,000 
ye 1.45 1 770,144 6,326 r 10,000 
< , 426 € 1 16 5 66.905 " 
Mi 12.( 107 6,4 On stein, oe 
Ore nt 112 < 9 4 \ 1 5 oo 1.000 
Cclorad » O17 4] g Sout Ame 26.000 
1 75.164.624 $11.4! 59 66.59 7 S 91 Total ye 4 7 27,182,000 4,242.00 
Exports of Rubber Caucho and Balata from Amazonas During 1923 
Europe New York 
Exports—A1 Bal Totals 
Kilos Fine Coarse Balata I ils 
Berringer, Ohliger & ( 1 5,205 59 54 624,25 7 196,021 
General Rubber Co. of Bra 10,2 7 1,435,548 626,205 42.375 136,109 
Vianna, Lyra & Cx 837 9 300,500 l 190 633,847 
I Chami 129,39 653,16 1,711,980 
 Wiites Gentian 84.605 242.707 141.273 505.477 
1. G. Araui 64,77 668,084 166,606 é 80 61,32 5.883 664,684 
Suarez Filho & Co ‘ ‘ § 44 47.847 2 21( 24 gg 499.961 
Semper & Co., Manacs, Ranniget 
& Co ad 67 204,054 8 5 19,672 133,975 46,84 15.554 496.236 
Suter, Baumann & Co 685 $03 7 1,620 1,560 10,001 20,636 
Jos. Origet & Co... 3,7 . . 
B. Levy & Co , 5.280 137,415 8.656 35,52 14,957 2,1 88.669 
Amazon River S. N. ¢ 82,701 . 
Ferreira Cost & Co aaaks 67.804 2.241 24.873 90.150 180.068 
Madeira Mamoré Ry. Co. 13 10,325 6,501 5 $8,354 4.400 24 16 4,739 
Companhia Fluvial 3,033 7,241 20,952 84,767 22.076 2.417 4.787 17.953 47,233 
Hieson, Jones & Co 1.067 9.703 30,400 70.411 ; 
Wilson, Holgate & Co he? cesses, Saee08 3.656 8 3R¢ 160 8 546 
Tl. Essabba 170 ? , vee ° 0,438 : 
Gomes & Co , ‘ 9,425 2,577 12,002 tet ‘ 
Diversos —Para/Manacs 60,038 2,600 2,401 65,038 67,876 5,752 31,538 4,941 110,107 
Total, Para—Manaos....... 5,755,905 322,165 413,782 1,832,786 288,197 8,612,835 5,806,462 580,539 2,505,034 2,320,682 91,596 11,304,313 
Iquitos ae 17.220 135.856 2,696 68,413 1,117,158 1,341,343 34,918 209,999 69,839 41,532 370,259 726,547 2,067,890 
Grand _ total : ilos 5,773,125 458,021 416,478 1,901,199 1,405,355 9,954,178 5,841,380 790,538 2,574,873 2,362,214 461,855 12,030,860 21,985,038 
Destinations 
. Brazil Ant- Rotter- Amster- Buenos Monte- Totals 
New York Liverpool Havre Hamburg London (South) werp Marseilles dam dam Aires Cenoa Lisbon video Kilos 
From Para a ss . * 5,381,711 1,995,983 OF i 179,929 65,702 47,199 10,400 6.216 6,120 3 510 9,091,022 
ec 5,725,911 686,994 1,447,244 9,390 10,036 62.790 10,710 15,810 ; 1,650 ... 10,826,126 
Iquitos 726,547 122,019 420,674 280,706 diet 2,067,890 
Totals.. kilos 11,834,169 4 196,241 2,804,996 2,442,464 290,096 189,965 128,492 47,199 1,110 15.810 6.216 6,120 1,650 510 21,985,038 
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ENGINEERS 








A NEW TUBING MACHINE 


Present day tubing machine 
practice requires much more 
efficient machinery. To meet 
this exacting demand, we have 
developed and perfected a new 
complete ball bearing high 
speed tubing machine with 
four speed changes, and in do- 
ing this have not only saved 
space and power required, but 


have made possible an exceptionally high speed production. 


All gears are encased in oil and the change gears are of hardened tool steel. 


The space required for a 6” 
machine, including motor 
base, is much less for this 
super machine than that re- 
quired for the old type stand- 
ard machines. 


We build these machines in 
all sizes required up to 12” 
diameter of cylinder, and also 
furnish complete with variable 
speed conveyor, standard or 
special die heads. 


THe Apamson Macuine Go. 


IRON AND STEEL FOUNDERS 


AKRON, OHIO 


MACHINISTS 
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Our Publicity Page 


Creative 


‘build 


in 


said of successful men that they 


Relatively few of the 


|’ is often trul 
better than the 


different branches 


know 


pioneers 


science and industry realize at the outset 


what may be the results of their efforts. They are working 
primarily for themselves, with little thought tor the fact that 
indirectly they are also working for those who follow. It 
is natura most them to regard each act and accom 
plishment only in relation to the needs and problems of the 
day It follows, therefore, that those who have the vision 
to build fo e future as well as for the present stand out 
in marked contrast to the average of their fellow men 
Progress Led by Men of Vision 

While the advance of science and mdustry, and conse- 
quently the forward march of civilization, is measured by 


the aggregate contributions of everybody, it is hastened and 


ted 


dire by those whose foresight, initiative, or leadership 
imbue them with the fundamental idea of building for the 
Mor 


cre 


future eover, those who through the exercise of ex- 


ceptional itive genius, scientific investigation, or inde- 


fatigable perseverance pave the way to entirely new achieve- 


ments very properly rank first. Whatever developments 


othe rs may idd, their initial contribution alone is indis- 


pensable 


Rubber Pioneers and Their Followers 


The rubber in rich in its numerous outstanding 


examples of the achievements resulting from inventive 
genius and business sagacity working hand in hand. The 
early pioneers of the industry foresaw what their primitive 


creative work might accomplish, but complete realization of 


Those who followed in 


the 


their was denied to them 


Visio! 
ind succeeding in further 


1 
ul 


association with pioneers 


developing and building upon their fundamental discoveries 


' 


, ' 
ive displayed 


remarkable ingenuity, foresight and courage 
1f men to whom the rubber industry 


constitute a bod) 


‘ly attributes its successes and opportunities 


Rubber Men 


The Significance of Our Biographical Sketches 
rhe 


encouragement 


records of 
to 
especially to the younger generation of rubber men now 


such leaders provide inspiration and 
all others in the rubber industry, and 


making ready to shoulder the responsibilities of leadership. 
It is for this reason that THe InpIA RuBpper Wor tp has 

ng made it a practice to publish biographical sketches of 
by 


men prominent in the rubber industry, accompanied 
photographs and appreciations of their contributions to the 
industry. Some have been overmodest and refused use of 
their portraits, but a long and notable list of these sketches 
has been presented. They seem a fitting tribute and a 
permanent record to the genius and ability of those re- 
sponsible for the upbuilding of the great American rubber 
industry, and they also serve in a measure to make rubber 


men better acquainted, which is now much to be desired. 


Three Generations of Rubber Men 

ltelieving this to be an enterprise well worth while, THE 
INpt\ Rusper Wortp will continue to publish these indi- 
vidual personal appreciations from time to time. To carry 
tl 


e good work a step further, there was begun in the issue 
of December, 1923, a biographical series of “Three Genera- 
tions of Rubber Men” which will be followed by a “Two 
(;eneration” series. These are reviews of successive genera- 
tions of families, continuing in the rubber business, per- 
petuating the names of prominent pioneers and adding 
luster to family traditions and rubber annals. 

\lthough it is not unusual in European countries for a 
family to continue in a business for three generations or 
more, it rarely occurs in America, perhaps due to the greater 
mitiative of our young men or to changing commercial 
‘onditions and the greater risks attending modern business 
ventures. Such a collection of human documents as we shall 
present, it is believed, will be welcomed as showing the 
relation of rubber trade leaders past and present to the great 


ndustry which their efforts have created. 











Waterproofed, Rubberized and Combined 


COATED FABRICS 


Single and Double Texture for Automobile Tops, Raincoats, Ete. 
Centrally Located for Middie West Shipments 


THE TOLEDO AUTO FABRICS CO. 





Toledo, Ohio 
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